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PREFACE 



M'Y design and object in writing this work was not 
LfX merely to depict the life of a sportsman, in the 
;eneral — perhaps, with some persons, unfavourable — 
cceptation of that term, but, taking higher ground, to 
»ortray the character of an English gentleman attached 
o the sports and pastimes of his country ; and, likewise, 
o give a sketch of a country gentleman's family, in as 
lose imitation as possible of those of the best descrip- 
ion, with which it has been my good fortune to become 
<:quainted. In fact, in many instances, the imitation, or 
esemblance, is so close, as not to be doubtful to manv as 
o who are the original parties ; and they themselves 
annot be displeased with my selection, when they are 
ntended to be displayed as exemplars worthy of being 
allowed by others. 

The plan, or outline, of this half-true, half-fictitious 
tory, is soon told. It is, as has already been observed, 
escriptive of a country gentleman, of large fortune and 
lighl^ connected, having two sons and two daughters. 
le himself is a sportsman, but only to a certain extent ; 
hat is to say, he does not aspire to fox-hunting, but keeps 

first-rate pack of harriers, and is also a good shot. His 
Idest son has nothing sporting in his constitution, but has 
11 the good qualities that adorn and exalt our nature, and 
DT which, of course, full credit is given hiuL The hero 
f my tale is the younger son, who, differing in taste from 
lis brother, enters into the sports of the field at a very 
arl^r age, and becomes a thorough sportsman, in the 
Bgitimate sense of that, often wrongly applied, term. 
low far I have succeeded in portraying him as such, my 
eaders must be my judges ; 1 can only say, I have made 
Lim follow, as nearly as I was able, in the footsteps of 
hose who, within my time and knowledge, have become 
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the most eminent sportsmen of their day, both by " flood 
and field." 

It would be unfaithful to nature, and, therefore, un- 
worthy of my pen, were I to represent my young hero as 
totally guiltless of those common failings to which in- 
experienced youth is, for the most part, liable ; but I have 
taken especial care to keep him clear of all vicious pro- 
pensities which disgrace the gentleman and the Christian. 
In furtherance of this purpose, then, I occasionally place 
him in a dangerous position, the result of overweening 
confidence in others, so natural to ingenuous youtji ; but 
rescue him, in due time, partly by his own proper priih- 
ciples, and also by the timely assistance of a faitaful and 
generous friend. These little aberrations are the result 
of his quitting the noble and health-giving sports of the 
field for the dangerous seductions of the race-courae, 
which involve him in considerable difficulties, by the 
expenses attendant on keeping race-horses in the first 
instance, and by the treacherous conduct of his trainer, in 
the second. 

The situation in which I place my hero with his uncle 
is drawn from real life, and with but few exaggerations or 
additions. No doubt there are many such uncles, and 
many such nephews ; and the moral to be drawn from 
the relative situations in which I place the two in question, 
may be neither uninstructive nor useless. Indeed, it has 
been my design, throughout the entire of the work, to 
impart to it a moral tone, so that, should those who may 
read it not rise the better from the perusal, it will be 
their own fault, and not mine. At all events, there is 
nothing in the sentiments expressed, or the examples put 
forth, to ms^e them anywise tne worse. 

In his character as a sportsman, I make my hero com- 
mence with the lowest branches of the art, of which rat- 
catching is, I believe, the type. He thence proceeds to tlM 
rabbit and the badser, progressing, gradually, to the higher 
sports of the field, and finishes as a Leicestershire fox- 
hunter, and a horseman of the first class. I have sJm 
made him a coachman — that is to say, an ardent amateur 
of the coach-box, characteristic of the era in which I 
place him, which is, as nearly as may be, my own. In 
truth, here I am myself, in some respects, his exemplar.* 
He commences with his pony in harness, as I myself did. 
He then becomes a pupil of a celebrated coachman on hit 
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road, as was my own case ; and, at length, he is not only 
considered tafe — that is, fit to be trusted with the ribbons 
—but possesses as much execution on the coach-box as 
falls to the lot of most as})irant8 to the very difficult art ; 
and at length I place him in a very trying situation. By 
the death of his elder brother, his uncle, and his father, 
he becomes possessed of great wealth, and he does not 
abuse the boon. On the contrary, he endeavours to 
follow his father's example in fulfilling the duties of his 
station, and I leave him in the possession of the esteem of 
his neighbours and friends, without which the riches of a 
Croesus afford little real satisfaction to the possessor of 
them. 

Then I had another object in my view. The most 
careless observer of the course of worldly affairs must be 
aware that — as has been the case in all ages — in propor- 
tion as a country has arrived at the highest pitch of 
wealth and refinement, the taste for the humole, but 
nearly unalloyed pleasures of a country life, has more or 
loM (declined. 

A tendency to this decline has been, to a certain extent, 
observable in our own land, and fears have been expressed, 
lest the noblest of all our country sports — fox-hunting — 
may yield to this chilling, if not demoralizing influence. 
For my own part, I do not think it will. I entertain 
that opinion of the force of the almost natural passion 
for hunting, and other manly diversions which has ever 
distinguished Englishmen from all other nations under 
the sun, that induces me to believe it will continue to 
uphold fox-hunting as the pride and boast of all our 
national pastimes. We, however, do occasionally hear 
impleasant forebodings to the contrary. " Bailroads," says 
«ne croaker on the subject, " spoil all hunting countries 

' through which they pass, and one is about to traverse the 
eream of the Leicestershire hunts." "In a few years," 
eties another, " Paris and Brussels will be accessible in a 
lew hours, as our fashionable watering-places already are." 
"Melton Mowbray falls off," exclaims a third, "no new 
settlers in the town, and the old ones will soon be giving 
tm» "Young men leave off hunting after about their 
toird season," says a fourth. " When many of the present 
Blasters of foxhounds shall be taken from us, none will be 
feond masters in their stead, beyond a third oi io\XT^i\v 

» isttony'' cries a fifth. "Game preserves, and tYie accxxT^^^ 
3 
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system of steeple-racinc, is destructive of the sportsmanlike 
manner of nding to hounds, to the great discomfort of 
their owners," says a sixth. 

I am aware there is truth in some of these remarks, 
consequently cause for alarm ; and it is on this account 
that I have, in these pages, striven to the utmost to give 
a high colour to a country life, and to represent the 
real modern sportsman, such as I find him to be-~a 
character not excelled in ingenuous feelings, in liberd 
conduct, in extreme hospitality, in sincerity of friendship 
and all other social virtues, by anv class in which it has 
been my lot to move. Where, indeed, was there a fairer 
or better specimen to be found than in the late Mr. Warde, 
fifty-seven vears a master of foxhounds, and, therefore, 
called— "The Father of the Field?" Who ever heard 
him utter an ill-natured word respecting anyone, either 
living or dead 1 Where was there a kinder friend^ or a 
better neighbour? and, above all things, where was hi» 
equal as a companion? Neither can I stop here m 
my panegyric on this fine specimen of the old English 
coimtry eentleman and sportsman. Bough as was his 
exterior, Mr. Warde was accomplished and well informed, 
and capable of adapting his conversation to any societr 
into which he might be thrown. In short, it is a matttf 
of doubt whether there has existed a man, whose name has 
not been long before the public, either in the capacity of 
a senator, a soldier, a sailor, or an author, so universally 
known as Mr. Warde, of Squerries, in Kent, was to 
Englishmen, in all quarters of the globe. Let me, how- 
ever, not be understood to exhibit him as a pattern, in all 
respects, for young men of the present day to imitate. 
Although, doubtless, the somewhat rough exterior which 
he adopted, was, in great part, adopted for the sake of 
effect to the tout ensemble of his character, still a mon 
polished one than his was, may now be required, in con- 
formity to the increased refinement of the age. 

In the following pages, there may be something tor 
amuse if not to instruct the female mind. At all eventi^ 
there is a little love-making, and its results ; and there it- 
one instance of a narrow escape by my younc hero, of the 
almost inevitable consequences of an iml awful attachment- 
Upon the whole, however, the bright side of human nature- 
is displayed, and the cultivation of cheerfulness and flood-: 
humour earnestly recommended as the sovereign antuiolv 
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D those mental disorden — ^peeviahneBs and discontent — 
Irhich distract the mind, and increase the evils of life, 
Vithout even the chance of either removing or lightening 
hem. Cheerfulness and good humour are the harbingers 
1^ virtue, and produce that serenity which disposes the 
■dnd to friendship, love, gratitude, and every other 
IDcial affection. They make us contented with ourselves, 
lur friends, and our situation, and expand the heart to 
dl the interests of humanity. It is in this spirit, then, 
ttiat I have written, as others more worthy of the task 
have done before me— in that of Lucretius, indeed, when 
be penned the following lines : 

''Sed veluti pueris absinthia tetra medentes 
C{im dare conantur, priiis oras pocula circ{im 
Contingunt mellis dulci flavoque liquore." 

NIMROD. 
June 2ith, 1842. 
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LIFE OF A SPORTSMAN 

CHAPTER I 

introductory — ^The hero presented — Items of his birth, parentage, 
and education, together Mrith traits of his idiosyncrasy, whereby 
« coming events cast their shadows before." 

IN the latter part of the last century, in one of the 
finest of the midland counties of England, lived 
Jbidrew Baby, a commoner, of large possessions, and of 
^ery old English blood. When, however, I use the 
tyerm '^ large possessions," I do not desire to convey the 
idea of his having an income sufficient to keep up a 
degree of pomp and dignity equal to that of his titled 
superiors, but such as enabled him fully to support the 
respectable and honourable station of an Englisn country 
gentleman, and to indulge in all those pursuits which 
were ^ngenial to his own taste, and, likewise, to exercise 
ijmost unbounded hospitality towards his friends. In 
iactj his rental was a little above ten thousand pounds 
per annum ; which, when the usual drawbacks of agencies, 
.repairs, and other heavy outgoing attendant on landed 
property, in addition to an annuity he paid to a sister, 
were deducted, left him — for he had no interest of money 
to pay to mortgagees (indeed it was his boast, that no 
lawyer held as much parchment securitjr of his as would 
cover a crown piece)-— a clear annual income of seven 
thousand pounds ; at least he reckoned not on more, on 
a fSair averaf;e of years. With this comparatively limited 
income, he inhabited a house suitable for a man of twice 
his means. It covered three sides of a quadrangular 
court; displaying a sumptuous character in its archi- 
tectaxal ornaments without, and containing elegant and 
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spacious apartments within. Planned after the fashion 
of the Elizabethan age, Amstead Abbey stood on an 
island, formed by a deep moat, and within the palingi 
of an extensive and finely timbered park, containing a 
herd of deer sufficiently ample for the use of a private 
gentleman ; the gardens, too, were large, no less than 
three hundred yards of "glaUss" — as forcing houses an 
technically denominated — ^being visible in them, exclufdn 
of hot wails. A farm of three hundred acres of the beat 
staple land of the county was in occupation, under die 
eye of a Scotch bailiff; and, having been conducted on 
improved principles, it greatly outstripped its neighboun 
in its produce, and turned to a very profitable account: 
the surrounding country was also of the richest and 
most valuable description. 

Mr. Baby's establishment consisted, indoors, of a butler 
and two footmen, with all the requisite females, and was 
only deficient in one respect — ^it wanted the man cook to 
aid the English kitchen-maid ; but against this there was 
a prejudice which time has since removed. At the period 
to widch I allude, there was an objection against thm 
chefs of the kitchen, on the score of wasteful extravasanee 
in their operations ; experience, however, has since shown 
that their art is practised to advantac^e in all lam 
establishments. By the almost magical power of tSe 
rechauffoir, the remains of yesterday's dinner instead of 
being looked lightly upon, if not in great part cast to 
the dogs, are sent smoking and savoury into the servant^ 
hall, and so disguised as to leave the inmates of it in 
doubt whether the dishes are rechcmff!^ or not. ffii 
woman cook, however, was as good as high wa^ could 
procure, and his guests had no cause for complaint Bat 
the style of living was truly English, and, as such, the 
assistance of Momteur was less necessary ; the consumptioa 
of animals was prodigious from the numbers of conten 
and goers, in addition to the family itself; and did a 
sirloin of beef make its appearance on a Sunday, and a 
round on the Monday, they might be looked for in vain 
on the Tuesday. 

There Iras one species of luxury — ^refinement, indeed, 
it may be termed, in reference to those times — ^in whieh 
Mr. Kaby indul^; and this was the selection of hie 
footmen and postillions. The first were London-bred ; 
he declared tiiiat he never saw a country-bred footman 
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could bring a message into a room, or an ander-butler 
le same genus, who could clean a service of plate; 
uo man's table in the country was better set out than 
Etaby's. Of his coach-horses he was justly proud, and 
ked to see them ridden and driven to his mind. His 
llions — for in those days gentlemen's carriages in 
ountry were not driven from the box — were always 
[islow-bred ones ; that is to say, sons of Hounslow 
boys, having had their education on the road. His 
-out, in this respect, was perfect. 
le out-of-doors establishment was still more numerous. 
"6 was a pack of harriers in the kennel, six able coach- 
38 in one stable, ten hunters in another, besides a hack 
'o to go to post, or to carry " how do ye do*s " about the 
trv — ^no sinecure in those days: a capital team of 
Lels for cock-shooting, pointers and setting dogs for 
idges and hares, under the care of an experienced 
^keeper, and a small kennel of greyhoimds to contend 
\xe prizes at the neighbouring coursing meetings. One 
ndage to the present establishment of an English 
Leman, however, was wanting; I mean a bana of 
t-watchers to protect the game from poachers, an 
ition beyond the power of any single keeper. And 
t is not to be supj)osed that there were no poachers of 
» in those days, as, in that case, Fielding's Black George 
d have been an anachronism ; but the haMue system 
unknown. Still, of pheasants, there was a sprinkling 
16 woods of this estate ; and the delight which the 
re and his friends experienced when they saw Juno 
le foot of a pheasant, and the bird shot dead to her 
:, more than equalled that afforded by a battue of three 
red head in one day, the game being put up by stable- 
without the use of dogs, the Newfoundland retriever 
>ted. 

it the reader may well ask how all this was done on an 
ne of seven thousand pounds. — By management, in the 

Slace ; and, in the next, bv only occasionally visiting 
n for the season, Mr. Baby having little inclination 
le bustle and hurry of a town life ; and Lady Charlotte 
ad married an Earl's daughter) had likewise the good 
I to be satisfied with what she had seen of it, in its best 
, during her residence with her father in Grosvenor 
re. But the " management ! " that calls forth some 
rks. 
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As procrastination is the tliief of time, payment dek 
is a tliief of another description. It is not, 'per se, a rol 
but it opens the door to robbery of every description ; 
gmtlemen who require long credit, pay twenty per cen 
least for it. Mr. Raby, however, went on quite ano 
tack in the conduct of his expenditure. In lieu of pa; 
a bonus, that is, what is called the " put-on-price " for 
credit, he received a discount by paying ready mone^ 
everything purchased in London, or other distant pla 
and, in his own immediate neighbourhood, on the 
Monday in every month, all his small bills were dischai 
He had the list of them on his dressing-table, whei 
came down from his chamber in the morning, and, ha 
examined the items, and found them correct, wro 
cheque on his banker for the amount. He reckoned 
by this £urrangement he saved five hundred pounds 
annum, which about paid his wine-merchant's bill, 
scarcely necessary to add that, exclusive of any other 
sideration, this punctuality in the disbursement of a ] 
income rendered Mr. Raby very popular in his neighl 
hood ; and knowing, from experience of the world, tli 

When the means are gone that buy this praise, 
The breath is gone whereof this praise is made, 

he never deviated from the practice to the last year o 
life. In fact, so much esteemed was he, as a sentlc 
and a landlord, that he might have represented nis co 
in Parliament, had he been disposed so to have done ; 
either from a disinclination to take the onus of so res 
sible a situation u^n himself, or, it might have 1 
from a mistrust of his ability to do justice to it, it devc 
upon a neighbouring baronet. Still, let it not be supj 
that Mr. Kaby was a man of mere anim^ life, giv< 
decry the value of literary attainments, averse tc 
fashionable refinements of that polished age, much 
insensible to the common feelings of our nature, 
from it, no man indulged more in those sympathies v 
unite landlord and tenant, master and servant, in a 
of reciprocal kindness and good offices, nor more sti 
performed the higher duties of his station. But his 
purpose was this : — he wished to be considered, as n^ 
as his nature would admit, a perfect specimen of the En 
country gentleman, whose head modem philosophy ha 
yet enlightened, at the expense of the best feelings o 
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rt ; unsophisticated by foreign fopperies ; a man whose 
racter could face the world, and whose spirit would 
fear it. Again, this maxim was often in nis mouth : 
'ealth," he would say, " is not his who possesses it, but 
who enjoys it ; " and he acted up to the moral of it. 
istus aMiSy 9amens «t5t," he loved to see his friends 
>ying themselves by his means ; and, as regarded him- 
, his object was to gather the rose and leave the thorn 
ind. 

f r. Raby, however, being the father of my hero, I must 
r speak of him in the capacity of a sportsman ; and a 
rtonan he was, although but to a certain extent. In the 
t place, he was not a fox-hunter, but confined himself 
lis harriers, which were quite perfect of their kind — 
eed, the crack pack of all the neighbouring counties. 
i well might they be such, for the breed had been pre- 
yed and improved upon, for more than half a century 
[lis father and himself ; and, from the number of walks 
bad for puppies amongst his own tenants, and those of 
neighbours, ne bred as many young hounds every year, 
nake a choice of, as some masters of foxhounds. Then 
hunting establishment was perfect ; and, as regarded 
ses, at least, not far from being equal to that necessary 
foxhounds hunting only three days in the week. He 
tt ten slappinff hunters for himself and his two men ; 
I he never had less than forty couples of working hounds 
lis kennel. Nor must I pass over the manner in which 
pack were turned out. As for themselves, they were, 
[nave already observed, perfect. There was not an inch 
ween any one and another in height ; their form was 
t of the modem foxhound in miniature ; their tongues 
it^ but musical, and their condition as perfect as tneir 
tn. His huntsman was likewise a model of his order, 
ring been the grandson of one man, and the son of 
»ther, who had nlled the same situation in life ; he was, 
refore, well bred for his calling. He was, however, 
at is (^ed *' a character," a bundle of vagaries in his 
f. In the first place, although a horseman of the first 
SB, he was difficult to be suited with horses; neither 
he fancy any that he had not himself made choice of. 
d even here appeared the " character." He would take 
incy to animals by no means likely to make hunters, 
; which, as though instinct directed him in his election, 
lorn failed in turning out such. The menUoTi oi qiv^ 
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of theee animals, in fact, is now in the mouths of some old 
men in the X)ari8h, when speaking of Dick, the Squire's 
huntsman, and his lop-eared horse, which he purchased 
out of a neighbouring gentleman's coach-stable. Mounted 
on this horse, however, Dick was in his element ; beauti- 
fully did he ride him to the music of his crack pack, and, 
did he espy among his field any gentlemen whom he knew 
to have hunted in Leicestershire (he designated all such 
" your silver-handled sportsTnen "), awful must have been 
the fence that turned him ten yards from his line, when 
his hounds were on a good scent. 

Nor was Dick less notable in the field. He " did the 
trick '' in a style differing from his brother huntsmen of 
the scutf and, to manifest his superiority by quitting the 
beaten track, hunted his pack as if they had been fox- 
hounds. He tcUlyhoed his hares when they were in view ; 
hallooed his hounds forward, cap in hand, to a point ; and, 
by forcing his ^me to fiy beyond their knowledge of the 
country in wfich they were bred, had runs of extra- 
ordinary duration. In fact, such was the speed of these 
harriers, from the head they carried in chase, the result of 
the care taken in the breeding of them, that many first- 
rate hunters — ay, and hunters of fame too — have been 
blown to a dead stand-still, in the attempt to lie by the 
side of them in a burst, when the ffround nas been tender 
under their feet, and the scent good ; and yet no meui had 
more patience than Dick, when his hoimds were brought 
down to their noses by the stain from cattle or sheep, or 
by a passing cloud or storm. Here he was the hare- 
hunter ; and often has been the time when success has 
rewarded his patience, after that of his field had been 
exhausted. Wnat did you do with your last hare ? would 
be the question put to him many times during the season, 
by Mr. Kaby, on his return home, he himself having left 
in a moment of despair. "1 persevered, sir, and killed 
her," was the general reply. 

Mr. Raby pursued one practice connected with his hunt- 
ing, which might, with advantage, be more generally 
observed. He provided his huntsman with a oook, in 
which were inserted the names of all the occupiers of 
land over which he sported, and he ordered that a hare 
should be given to eacn in his turn, and oftentimes twice, 
during the season. 

But Mr. Baby was not a fox-hunter ; for, in the first 
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placQ^ although an elegant horseman, and an excellent 
judge of the animal, he was not a strong-nerved man over 
a country. He was shy of timber and wide brooks, and, 
therefore, judiciously avoided entering into a pursuit in 
which he was aware he coidd not shine. Next, he was 
bred up a hare-hunter, and considered that the act of 
confining his attention to one sort of hunting would be 
the surest means of perpetuating the fame of his father's 
kennel, if not of increasing it. Thirdly, he had numerous 
duties to perform as a magistrate, and otherwise, exclusive 
of those of his own domestic station, which were. less inter- 
rupted bv the gentler pursuit of the hare ; but when the 
foxhounas appeared in his neighbourhood, he would often 
see them find their fox, and they were nearly certain to 
do 80 in any of his own covers. Had a keeper of his 
levelled his gun at a fox, or designedly caught him in a 
trap, he would have been discharged on the morrow, as 
having committed a flagrant disob^ience of orders. 

Neither was Mr. Baby a racing man. To speak the 
truth, although quiet, even to diffidence, in his deportment, 
there was in his nature an ambition to excel in what he 
attempted. His estate was the best conditioned in his 
county ; his harriers were, perhaps, the best of that day 
in Ei^land ; his pointers and setting dogs — for he used 
the latter to the net — ^were perfect of their kind ; and his 
breed of spaniels was sought after by every sportsman who 
had heard of it But he was aware that, had he sought 
for it, excellence on the turf was out of his reach. Even 
the legitimate means of insuring success, as the experience 
of many of his friends had convmced him, were doubtful ; 
the ill^timate ones he would not have availed himself of, 
if presented to him. 

There is one part of Mr. Baby's conduct as a sportsman 
of which notice should not, on any account, be omitted, 
inasmuch as it affords an example highly worthy of 
imitation by all whose means give them tne power. I 
allude to the generous care he took of his worn-out 
hunters and coach-horses, in lieu of the too common 
practice of selling them for trifling sums, and exposing 
them to severe labour when least able to endure it. He 
had, after the manner of a master of foxhounds of the 
present day,^ a range of pastures sacred to the repose of 
these pensioners on his bounty, in which they enjoyed 
» The Visconnt Kelburne. 
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themselves in perfect freedom from labour, and in full 
supply of all that old age requires. Each of the fields had 
a coooiortable shed, to which they could resort, to protect 
themselves from cold in winter, as well as from the gad- 
fly in the summer, and in which, in the first-named 
season, was the well-furnished hay-crib, and, occasionally, 
still more nourishing food. Mr. Baby took a pleasure 
in exhibiting these pensioners to his friends. ''These 
animals have been all valuable servants to me," he wonld 
say, on such occasions, '' and have strong claims upon my 

Protection. That roan gelding, which has now scarcely a 
^ to support his body upon, carried me, with my honnds^ 
thirteen seasons, and only, to my recollection, gave me 
five falls, two of which were not to be laid to his aceonnt 
He was once as proud and prancing as he is now humlde 
and decrepid, and, I fear, I shall soon be obliged to have 
an end put to his days, as a lesser evil of two. Yon milk- 
white horse— once a dark iron-grey, dragging his slow 
length along — ^was, in the days of his youth, for I bred 
him, such a roving, riotous fellow, that no hedce or gate 
could keep him within bounds, and it was a day's work to 
catch him. Then, when caught, he was no horse for me ; 
but as I happened at that time to have a sort of dare-devil 
lad, as whipper-in, who valued him for his skittishness 
and impetuosity, he made him an excellent hunter. Now 
such was precisely the character of this lad himself, who, 
after rather a wild, but not vicious career, sobered down, 
like his colt, into an excellent servant, and lived with me, 
as a whipper-in, till his death, which was occasioned by a 
bad fall, but not from that horse. In fact, the horse and 
his rider appeared to reform themselves together. But 
the most extraordinary animal here is that strawberry- 
coloured mare, which you see reposing in the shade. She 
was purchased out of a hack-chaise, for the sum of twenty- 
five guineas, by my huntsman, who took a fancy to her ; 
and, although, as you will perceive, showing no signs of 
high breeding, nor yet of much speed, she proved the best 
hunter, for the weight she had to carry, 1 have ever yet 
seen. It is evident that neither her sire nor her dam 
could have been of pure racing blood ; but report says that 
the latter was brought into uxis county by some gipsies 
from the New Forest, in Hampshire, and hence her 
excellence is accounted for. She was, I am inclined to 
think, the produce of the celebrated Marske, the sire of 
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Eclipse, who covered mares — New Forest ponies amongst 
them, of course — at the low price of one guinea. In her 
best days, it was difficult to blow this mare in a burst : no 
fence that could be jumped by a horse could pound her ; 
nor did I ever know her to come home to the stable tired, 
after the longest day's work. She is now, however, as 
you will perceive by her languid eye, her distended 
carcass, low back, and fallen crest, in extreme old age, the 
evils of which I have taken some pains to alleviate, in 
consideration of her fourteen years' services, and I rejoice 
in the reflection that a large offer did not induce me to 
part with her when in her prime." 

Having sketched the character of Mr. Kaby, that of his 
lady shall follow, and a few words will suffice. It has 
already been said that Lady Charlotte Baby was an Earl's 
daughter. By uniting herself in marriage to a commoner, 
she had descended a step in society, according to the 
opinion of the world, although, in her own eyes her 
husband was ennobled beyond the power of a coronet 
to dignify him, by his conduct as a man and a hus- 
band. Neither dia she look back with regret towards 
the theatre of her early life, in which her charms and 
accomplishments had met with universal admiration. She 
had enjoyed nearly seven years of what is called the 
fashionable London World, and that in all its glory ; and 
she had had enough of it. She had become the wife of a 
country gentleman, and was the mother of four children ; 
and she learnt, from the experience of the first seven years 
of so very different a life, this great moral truth : — that, 
although pleasure, amusement, and oblivion of self are to 
be found in the ballroom or at the opera, and, although 
tiiey occasionally hover around the stranger's hearth, still 
of all the sources of human happiness, domestic life is the 
richest and most productive; and had Ladv Charlotte 
Baby read Horace, she would have exclaimed, with him, 
whilst reviewing her situation at Amstead Abbey, in the 
bosom of her own family, and surrounded by friends in 
whose esteem she lived, " Quod petia hie est" In other 
words, she might have added this postscript to her 
answers to the letters of her London correspondents, who 
transmitted to her the doings of the gay world : — WTiat 
yott look for elsewhere, I find here. 

There was, however, one feature in this amiable lady's 
character which I am unwilling not to exhibit U> ixi^ 
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readers. It too often happens that highly-bred women, 
who emeige from the vortex of the fashionable world to 
reside in the country with the husbands of their ohoioBy 
look slightingly on the wives and daughters of the 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood who may not have had 
tne erUrdi into similar walks of life (from which, indeed, 
their situation and circumstances excluded them), or are 
unable to exhibit so many quarterings in their escutcheons. 
This was not Lady Charlotte's failing. On the contrary, 
like a woman of good sense, she conformed to the 
situation which she had selected for herself in every 
respect ; and although, within the circle of her visiting^ 
there were several ladies holding rank nearly equal to hst 
own, still there were no young hidies of her acquaintance 
of tener to be seen at the Abbey than the daughters of the 
rector of the parish. 

The rector of Amstead was an old-fashioned country 
clergyman of whom John Bull was once wont to be so 
proud, and to whom obedience and tithes were paid 
without a murmur. Enabled, by the value of his 
preferment, the prudent management of his income, and 
a limited family — two daughters and one son^— to make a 
most respectable appearance in society, and to add to Uie 
valuable instruction given by him to his congregation in 
the church, assistance to such as stood in need of it at 
their homes, he was extremely beloved in his parish. In 
fact, he was to the poor a ** Man of Ross ; " and to his flock 
so much a pastor to their mind that dissent was unknown 
in his parish. And yet the rector was a sportsman — at 
least to a certain extent. He was an excellent shot, in 
cover especially, the woodcock being his favourite quarry. 
And here his turn-out was somewhat remarkable, for he 
was always accompanied by his clerk, who was not only 
an excellent beater of a wood, but, having been the son 
of an Amstead gamekeeper, well knew tne haunts of a 
cock, in all the covers in his neighbourhood. The clerk, 
however, like his rector, was much respected in his 
village, where he was considered a man of no mean 
accomplishments, inasmuch as, exclusively of his sacred 
avocation, he was both a shoemaker and a schoolmaster, 
which induced a wag to indite this couplet over his 
door : — 

John Wells' trades are three — 
Cobbler, clerk, and domine/ 
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The mention of one more person is essential to the 
development of my tale — Mr. Beaumont Raby, brother to 
bhe Squire of Amstead, but of very different habits and 
IxmiuitB. In the first place, he was not a sportsman ; and 
ttia for reasoDs independent of a natural disinclination for 
■11 sports of the field. His immense size would have been 
an otMstade to it, for he might have played Falstaff with- 
out stuffing. Again, his health was not good. He had 
incnrred some of tbe penalties attendant on idleness and 
lugh feeding ; but he equalled his brother in kind-hearted- 
ness and good feeling, and exceeded him in accomplish- 
ments, the result of the life he had led. His history is 
this : — Having had an ample fortune left him when a 
child, by a person to whom he was but distantly related, 
he entered, with his brother, as a gentleman commoner of 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he took a very high degree. 
He then became a member of the Inner Temple, not with 
the view of making a profession of the law, but to qualify 
himself for a member of the senate, which it was his 
ambition to become. Nor was he disappointed. He sat 
in two short Parliaments, during which he made three 
speeches, each affording the promise of brighter days 
to come. They were not only occasionally adorned by 
classic flowers, culled from the poets and historians of the 
Augustan age, but they were also remarkable for clear 
views of their subjects, and a business-like manner of 
debating them. The natural indolence of his disposition, 
however, obtained the mastery over his inclinations ; his 
seat in iJie House was not sought for a third time ; he 
became a mere votary of ease and pleasure — in fact, what 
is called a regular London man ; thinking with Sir 
Fopling Flutter, in the play, that ** all beyond Hyde Park 
Comer is a desert." At all events, the simple and humble 
pleasures which a country life affords would have been 
to him something more than insipid. Nevertheless, the 
two brothers were ^eatly attached to each other ; were 
inseparable when m London together ; corresponded 
regularly when at a distance ; and, perhaps once in three 
years, the ci-devant Templar and ex-member of the senate 
would quit the gav scenes of London and Bath to pass a 
few weeks at the Abbey. 

It has already been stated that the family of Mr. Baby 
consisted of four — ^two sons and two daughters— all of 
whom lived to attain their majority : Francis, the second 
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son, however, is the hero of this story, and here his 
history begins: — 

He was horn in the year 1776, and being the issue of 
sound and healthy parents, and a perfect and well-shapen 
infant, soon struggled into what may be called life ; that 
is to say, the '< mewling and puking in the nurse's arms" 
was, in due time, succeeded by a strong desire to get upon 
his legs and amuse himself. In fact, although to declare 
the end from the beginning is not within the scope of 
human power, there was something about this boy, at 
the end of his third year, which indicated that^ one day 
or another, in one pursuit or other, he was likely to 
overtop the crowd. It is true the human mind is made 
for action ; but this child was as active and restless as the 
hysena, and showed a desire to pry into everything within 
his reach ; and the predominance of his taste was not long 
in displaying itself. If he found a stick, he wanted a 
string to tie to the end of it ; and if he found a string, 
he wanted a stick to tie the string to. In fact, a whip 
was his delight, but the sight of a horse transported him ; 
and from morning to night did his little tongue ring the 
changes of horse and whip, whip and horse, varied only 
by an occasional notice of a favourite dog, that was 
allowed to make its domicile in the nursery. In short, 
a.s the dawn of morning generally shows the day, it was 
evident that Francis Raby was to be a sportsman. 

As may be imagined from their situation in life, Francis 
Raby and his brother (who was named after his father) had 
€very care taken of them in their infancy ; and, before 
they were eight vears of age, their characters were pretty 
clearly developecl. But as " one star differeth from another 
star in glory," so did the characters of these brothers 
vary in a very unusual degree. Andrew was always in 
the house, and with his mother when he could be ; 
Francis out of doors, and about the stables as soon as he 
could break loose and steal away. Andrew delighted in 
a, book ; Francis appeared to have an antipathy to one. 
Ajidrew was pale and sickly, and subject to infantine 
diseases ; Francis was a miniature waggoner in frame and 
constitution. In one respect, however, they assimilated. 
Both showed indications of talent, and, in their exercises 
with their tutor, who prepared them for Eton, "the 
promise of a goodly day to-morrow." 

There is nothing more certain than that all things must 
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of the bead keeper's sons, who, as his father had initiated 
him into the entrapping art, was of no small service in 
his pursuits; and such was their success in ferreting U 



rabbits, that they furnished the supply for the house, \i 
of which they were not a little proud, as there was no m 
great abundance of them on the estate— Mr. Raby being 
averse to their increase, on account of the injury done 
by them to young trees. To a certain extent^ however, 
he wished to preserve them, as the means of insuring 
litters of foxes in his covers. Still, as may m 
supposed, this intimate alliance with Jem Perren, the 
young keeper, was not without its effect on the aspiring 
mind of his young master. From the superiority of 
Jem's knowledge in these matters, as well as having 
the advantage in years, Frank looked up to him as his 
chief preceptor — his reverence the tutor only being 
second. Then, again, Jem was an accomplished youth 
of his kind. In the first place. Nature had not been 
unkind to him ; he inherited a great share of his fathei^B 
acuteness, and, for his years, more than his share of his 
Herculean frame and strength. In fact, he was quite 
the "cock of the walk" amon^ all the lads of the village 
in which he had received ms leamingj and had often 
amused his young master with accounts of the various 
battles he had been engaged in, at least those which 
had ended in victory. 

As may be supposed, all this was not lost on our hero, 
who listened to such tales with delight; neither can 
we marvel at his bavins done so. He was now in his 
thirteenth year, and had been reading history with his 
tutor, as well as listening to his brother when reading 
it, in portions considered beyond his own reach at the 
time ; and had paid particular attention to the accounts 
given of those heroes of anti(][uity who had signalized 
themselves in gymnastic exercises, boxers and wrestlers 
especially. He found that the first kings of the world 
obtained their dominion by being superior to all others 
in strength and courage — in fact, that, even in Homer's 
time, the a/rgumentvm haculinum was essential to the 
existence of all little governments. Leaving out of the 
question those apocryphal heroes, Hercules, Theseus, 
Pollux, and others, who were feigned to have been the 
original inventors of games and combats (considered so 
admirably calculated for rendering the bodies of youth 
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robust and vigorous, and capable of supporting the 
leveie fatigue of a soldier's life, that thej were wisely 
tnade to form a part of their religious worship), he had 
read that the most celebrated characters of their day 
excelled in the boxing and wrestling arts. Epaminondas, 
For example, one of the greatest generals and most perfect 
chaTacters that Greece ever produced, was a patron of, as 
well as conspicuous in, all such exercises ; and it is gravely 
stated in hist^ that a knowledge of the art of wrestling 

Kve to the Thebans under his command the battle of 
mctra, and decided the fate of Sparta. Having read 
of all this, his wonder ceased at finding that master of 
the wrestling art, Hippomachus, declare that he could 
discover his scholars at a distance, though they were 
oidy carrying meat from the shambles; or that crowns 
of olive should have been bestowed by the Eleans on 
boys of his own age, who had excelled in gymnastic 
exploits. Nor was the art of boxing exhibited to his 
younff, but aspiring mind, in less glowing colours. He 
found not omj that Milo, one of the athletse of hiB day, 
could knock down a bull bv a blow of his arm, but, by 
the example of Dares, that tne science of self -defence, as 
the modem term is, was not beneath the notice of a 
prince. So far from it indeed, that, among the Greek 
and Roman nobility and gentry, scarcely a day, he found, 
passed without their practising bodily exercises in the 
gymnasium — the use of the csestus among the number; 
and. to his surprise, he learned that even the love of 
g^Uidiatorial shows amongst the Romans increased as they 
progressed in civilization, and their manners became more 
refined ; and that such exhibitions flourished during the 
reigns of two of their most humane emperors, Trajan and 
Titos. Then, again, he had listened to his father while 
disensmng the subject with his friends, in reference to 
the doings of uiose days when Broughton, Slack, 
Humphries, Mendoza, Big Bern and others, all famous 
men m the ring, were in tneir zenith. Mr. Baby, 
however, was no patron of pugilism. His duties as a 
magistrate forbade it ; still, as conducted in those days, 
he was rather favourably inclined towards it than other- 
wise. At all events, he would occasionally deliver his 
sentiments on the subject somewhat after tms manner : — 
'^I am doubtful," he would say, *'as to the effect of con- 
flietB between animals, on the courage of the people ; at 
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the same time that I question whether the extraordinar 
courage of the game-cock was not intended as an exampf 
to us. One of the greatest orators of our day thinks i 
was ; and in defence of the hypothesis, instances th 
pluck and bottom of Englishmen, who chiefly encoorag 
these combats, and conduct them after the most scientm 
manner. Our boxing matches, or prize fights, as the; 
are now called, are contests oi the same kind as iH 
fights of the gladiators, only upon a lower scale ; wit] 
tms difference, that no man — unless he chooses — i 
of)posed to unequal force ; and if we could divest tb 
mind of the fact that the contest is not so much for glor 
as for money, such has been the display of manl^ 
intrepidity, firmness, gallantry, activity, presence of mind 
and strength, which some of our late prize fights hav 
called forth, that no man need be ashamed of having 
viewed them with interest. At all events, suppres 
boxing wholly, and there will be an end to that sens* 
of honour, spirit, and gallantry which distinguishes thi 
common people of this country from those of all othen 
and they will resort to practices, and the use of weapon 
in their quarrels, which they now scarcely think of ; anc 
which are cowardly and disgraceful, because they an 
commonly resorted to in the dark, or when the objec 
of vengeance is off his guard. They would decide thei 
quarrels with knives instead of fists, and the life of n< 
man, in the lower ranks of society, who had given mud 
cause of offence, could be said to be safe. In &ct» i 
great lawyer has pronounced the laws of boxing to b< 
the laws of peace, * teaching that no unfair advantagi 
shall be taken by either of the combatants, and putting 
a stop to a malignant mode of procuring satiuaction 
They inculcate a love of fair play, and foster the natura 
courage of our countrymen, wnilst they create a disgusi 
in their minds for the treacherous use of the stilettc 
or knife.' 

" Still," Mr. Raby would say, " it is not impossible thai 
the system of prize-fighting, which Broushton calls 'c 
truly British art,' may become the reproach, rather tiiai: 
the characteristic of our countrymen. The persons wh( 
take up the profession of public prize-fighters are oi 
nearly the lowest grade in society, and are too often 
unable to resist a brib& to induce them to do wrong — that 
is, to sell their battles for money — although there are, and 
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"^ have been, many honourable exceptions. They partake 
■^ indeed," he would say, "of some of the obloquy that 
^ attached to the Roman gladiators, humorously set forth 
— in a Greek epigram on a bad tenant, from the pen of 
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BEdladns, which has been thus translated : — 

'I let my house, the other day, 
s To one who dealt in com and hay : 

~ ^ Next morning I found, ah ! woe is me, 

A dreadful pugilist is he, 
~ When will you pay my rent ? quoth I ; 

He lifts his fist and cocks his eye. 
r. I then to Pollux made my vow, 

2^ Although on peace my thoughts were now, 

. . . That I, before next quarter day, 

^~ Might learn to box, or run away.'" 

~- It was not to be expected that much science in the art 
'^ of self-defence was to found in a gamekeeper's lad ; still 
•^ many " tums-up " with those who were bigger and older 
^ than himself had imparted to Jem Perren a tolerable 
"=' notion of taking some care of himself ; and he boasted of 
^ no less than three favourite stops, and likewise of one very 
^ telling blow. These were, of course, imparted to our 
**" hero, who would often be seen taking lessons from his 

- men-jacketed preceptor; and truly he was soon a pro- 
^- ficient. He could not only hit very hard, in which his 

- weight told to his advanta^, but he could stop, and get 
-^ away, in a manner surprism^ for his age. Hence arose 

one of the disadvantages of a slight knowledge of the 
'■' pugilistic art, combined with the power and inclination 
'^ to put it into practice. It created in Frank Raby a 

- domineering spirit, which, notwithstanding his good 
sense, and many excellent qualities, adhered to him, in 
some measure, through life. Although his brother was 
his senior bv nearly two years, he treated him as his 
junior, and, by the weight of his fist, established his claim 
of precedence. No boys in the neighbouring villages 
dared to cross his path in his pursuits, provided they 
were near his own age, for his name was up. On one 
occasion, however, he signalized himself beyond the ex- 
pectation of his admiring friends ; and, from his extreme 
good nature, and kind disposition towards the necessitous 
poor, he had many such m the neighbourhood in which 
he was known. Passing through a village, in one of his 
roving walks, he espied one of those half-bak^d, \\a\i- 
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nursed ragamuffins, a specimen of whom about one parish 
in every six affords, unmercifully beating a defemseleae 
orphan not much more than half his own sise. The 
chivalrous spirit of our hero would not brook tJiis; so, 
throwing down his hat, he gave him ^* a chatteiing fBcer," 
the term, as his preceptor tfem informed him, for a beavr 
thump on the mouth, and instantly put himaelf "into 
attitude." Bagamuffin did the same, wnen a Bmait Toand 
ensued, rather in his favour ; but the young one wbb no- 
wise daunted. The old blood of the Rab^ waimed in 
his youDg veins at every blow, and he said to himself, 
^* I'll lick this snob, or die." Presently the whole village 
became alarmed for the safety of Master FianciB. Out 
ran the apothecary from his house, and the mother of one 
of the Amstead housemaids from hers, both ingiirinff on 
some of the lookers-on interfering, and putting an ^d to 
the fight. It happened, however, that the coachman had 
walked down to the village with his young master, and 
he stoutly asserted that Master Francis waa "all right 
He'll leather two such chaps as that," said coachey. "and 
I'll go and see fair play." The result was tkaa i — ^In the 
fifth round, the young one hit his opponent such a smasher 
in his teeth, that he turned cur and ran (^, amidst the 
hootings of all present ; thus verifying the mazim^that 
" thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just." iBren 
the magpie in the cage chattered, as if exulting to see 
justice so summarily obtained for a poor orphan lad. 

<^ Come into my house, Master Francis," said the doctor, 
" that I may see what injury you have sustained. Hwre 
is a blow over the left eye to b^in with, and it will be 
black in a few hours; what wm your mamma sayT 
"Oh I" said the coachman, "he can tell my ladjr that 
Eodney (the pony) threw up his head, and struck mm on 
the face ; she won't know no better." " But your thumb, 
Master Francis, you have cut it rather deep, by a Uow 
against one of the young rascal's teeth," resumed the 
doctor. " Oh ! " observed coachey, " that will be soon 
settled ; he can tell my lady he took a shot at a rook oat 
of Jem Perren's gun, and that it was too high loaded, and 
hit him a hard blow on his hand. Besides, from what I 
know of my lady, dash me if I don't think she'd like 
to know how young master served out that cowaidlj 
scoundrel, for she once stopped the carriajB;e on Durpose 
to give the poor orphan he had been beatmg a shillmg, 
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and she has twice had him clothed. You know, doctor, 
Eds father worked in her flower-garden." " But the tutor, 
Master Francis?" continued Esculapius. "Oh, bother 
khe tutor!" replied the coachman; "they tells me he 
is a great scholard, but he's as soft as a pat of butter; 
lifaster Francis can soon gammon him, as he has often 
done before. And as to master, I know what he will 
say : * Never let a horse hit you in your face with his 
liead, Frank ; it is a symptom of bad horsemanship. 
When a horse plunges, or rears, always keep vour head 
and person a little inclined to the left side of him, and 
then, should he lose his balance, and fall backward, you 
slip oflf before he comes to the ground.' I heard him say 
those very words to Master Baby the other day." Here 
the coachman and his young master took their departure 
homeward, the former repeating his lesson, and assuring 
Frank, at the same time, that if he would come into the 
servants' hall before he went to bed, he would clap a raw 
beef -steak to his face, as the fighting-men do, which would 
take out all the blackness by the morrow. 

The hour of dessert having arrived, in walked Master 
Francis with his brother and two sisters, looking as 
demure as a saint. " What have you done to your face, 
jny dear ? " inquired Lady Charlotte ; " it is much swollen 
above your left eye." "Bodney threw up his head 
with me this morning, mamma, and struck me in the 
face," was his reply. " Oh, Frank ! " said Mr. Baby, 
"how could you let him do that? A good horseman 
never suffers from such an accident. Should his horse 
begin to play tricks, he always keeps his own head 
inclined towards the left, and then he cannot be struck 
as yovL have been. I have known instances of persons 
having nearly every tooth knocked out by blows from 
horses' heads." Frank said nothing, but refused to eat an 
orange, until twice asked to do so. As he was peeling it, 
the wound on his hand appeared. "Why, Frank," ex- 
claimed Lady Charlotte, " you have been in perils to-day ; 
did Bodney throw you ? " " No, mamma," he replied, " I 
was takinff a shot at a rook out of Jem's gun, and it was 
loaded so high that it struck me on my hand. But it will 
•soon be wdl, and coachman says if I come to him before 
I go to bed to-night, he will ao for me what the boxers 
do — clap a raw beef-steak under my night-cap, and I 
.shall have no black eye to-morrow." " Nasty fellow ! " 
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exclaimed Lady Charlotte ; ** I insist nwm it, lie does no 
sucli thing. What could put it into uie man's head to 
doctor my children?" Frank was again silent, when ho 
was at length addressed by the tutor, in rather a gnto 
tone. "If you had remained at home this momini^ 
Frank, and done what I wished you — translated thai 
chapter in Aurelius, De viris illijutnous, and finii^ed joax 
exercise on the battle of Pharsalia, you would not have 
met with these disasters, but would have been able to hato 
taken the fidd with the harriers to-morrow, whereas joa 
will now be obliged to remain at home, as I fear not enat 
the raw beef -steak would have prevented your having a 
black eve, in which case you could noL of course, appear 
abroad." At the mention of the word haUle^ the Uood 
rushed to Frank's face, conceiving that the '* murder wai 
out ; " but such was not the case. Oontrary to expeeta* 
tion, the doctor did not hla^, and the event of the !fif^ 
never reached beyond the walls of the servants' hallof 
the Abbey, although it was widely spread among ffafl 
surrounding villagers, who were loud in their pnufles ft 
the young Ihres, 

Mr. Egerton, the tutor, was one of those old-fashioiied 
clergymen of the Church of England, once so highly 
looked up to by the people, but now supplanted, in too 
many instances, by a new-fashioned sort, who. by preach- 
ing for an hour or more on subjects which their nearen 
do not understand, and too often creating doubts whieh 
they cannot themselves remove, drive thousands fnun 
their churches to seek for instruction elsewhere. 

He was old-fashioned enough to consider the true philo- 
sophy of life, as well as the duty of his profession, to 
consist in endeavouring to assuage the evils of human 
nature by any means, provided they war not against tho 
soul. Fanaticism, with its long train of gloomy tenons 
he left to those who practised it, and was indined even 
to think, with Lord Shaftesbury, that gravity is too ofteia 
but another word for imposture. He considered tiiat wo 
are entitled to enjoy the good things of this life when 
honestly procured, and that it were the height of in- 
gratitude not to taste with satisfaction the liberal bounty 
of Providence. All he insisted upon was — ^that when our 
wishes are ratified, and the cup of fortune fuU, wo 
should not arink it to the dregs. 

Having said this, it is almost needless to add, that Mr. 
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igerton entered fully into the pleasures and amusements 
f Amstead Abbey, to the society of which, by his many 
rreeable accompHshments, he was no small acquisition. 
here was, however, one species of amusement in which 
e did not often participate ; he rarely hunted, not that 
3 thought it unbecoming his clerical situation, but be- 
tuse he was so bad a horseman that he feared he might 
reak his neck. Neither was he ever seen with a gun ip 
Ls hand, the reason for which was a ludicrous one. On 
^ing asked by a visitor to Mr. Baby, why he did not 
»iix the shooting party of that morning, he accounted 
»r it in the following words : — '* I was once," said he, 
inclined to the ^)ort of the gun, but a circumstance 
lat had nearly been attended with consequences which 
ould have rendered me miserable for life, determined 
le to abandon it. My sight is imperfect ; that is to say, 

am, what is called, near-sighted ; and being once in a 
ood with my gun, I espied what I took to be a fine f ull- 
xy^ra black rfiU)bit, under a furze-bush. I fired at, and, 
lank Qod, missed it, for it proved to be the head of the 
lOBt intimate friend of my youth, who had laid himself 
; full length on the ground, to enable him to get a shot 
; a hare. The shock to my nerves was so great, that, to 
lis day, the report of a gun brings instantly to my mind 
le bead of my friend under the furze-bush." 

Although no sportsman, as far as horses and guns were 
>ncemed, Mr. Egerton had other ways of amusing him- 
ilf abroad. He was an excellent fisherman, considering 
le disciple of the angle, probably, as pursuing an aposto- 
cal recreation, which, 1 believe, Izaak Walton did before 
Lm. He was, also, a musician, playing beautifully on 
IB violoncello and the flute. But his summum honurriy 
i the way of indoor amusement, was a rubber at whist, 
; which ne was truly a trump. In fact, whoever got the 
irson for a partner, considered him worth one point in 
le game, and half a crown would now and then be ven- 
irw on the rubber, on the strength of his fine play. But, 
3t withstanding these recreations, in which Mr. Egerton 
•eelY indulged himself, at proper times and seasons, no man 
>iila have x)erformed his twofold duties more sedulously 
lan he discharged his. In the preparation of his two 
upils for Eton, he succeeded eminently, and in his 
Uling, as curate of the parish, he gave universal satis- 
iction both in and out of church. 
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CHAPTER II 

The first great step^ in the life of our '' Sportsman : " he is enteied 
to hare. — ^The Chapter concludes witn many choice Aphorisms 
concerning the Noble Science, and sundry anecdotes, worthy 
being recorded in letters of gold. 

" TITHAT is to be done to-morrow," said Mr. Egerton 
V V to his pupils in the evening, " as Lady Charlotte 
has asked for a holiday V* "J BhaXl hunt" exclaimed our 
hero, his eyes brightening with delight ; and he was out 
of the room, to give orders for Rodney to have no water 
in the morning, before his brother had returned an 
answer to the question. " I Shall walk to the rectory," 
said Andrew ; *' I promised the Miss Chapmans I would 
bring them the books my uncle sent me last week from 
London, and they are very anxious to read them." 
" There is no disputing about tastes," observed the tutor, 
addressing our young sportsman, on his return to the 
drawing-room, and hinting that he should not let Rodney 
give him another black eye, as nothing had so ungentle- 
manlike an appearance. "Besides," continued he, "it 
savours of awkward horsemanship, in which, as you seem 
bent on being a fox-hunter, some day or another, you 
ought to endeavour to excel. Indeed, all gentlemen 
should ride well ; and you will remember my telling you 
that, in the letters of Lord Chesterfield to his son, and of 
Lord Chatham to his nephew, it is insisted upon, as part 
of their education, to enable them to make a good appear- 
ance in the world, as Horace had insisted before them, in 
his advice to youth. You also remember my drawing 
your notice to several passages in history, in which the 
accomplishment of riding well is either pointed out, or 
boasted of, by still greater men. Hannibal, for example, 
is said to have differed in nothing in his appearance from 
the ordinary men of his day, unless in the peculiar 
neatness ana elegance of his horses and their furniture, 
and likewise his seat in the saddle ; and it was only 
yesterday that your brother was reading of Cicero, who, 
addressing his son Marcus, told him that, as the eyes of 
the world would be upon him, on account of his father's 
fame, he was delighted to hear that he had received the 
praise of all the army for his excellence in riding." 
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'. hxmt with you to-morrow, papa " said Frank to his 
»r, as soon as he had made his escape from what he 
d *^ I^rton's botheration about Hannibal and Cicero." 
.me we shall find as cood a buck hare as that which 
Gtibbon's shepherd sono*d for us the last time we met 
le same pla^." " Frank," said Mr. Baby, ** I must 
be yotir tutor, and, in this instance, can do more for 
thAn Mr. Egerton. You have made use of two terms 
ited in hare-hunting, and it becomes every person to 
»t their language to their subject. A male hare, in 
tix^ is called a jack hare ; and the word tan-ta-raj 
whOf denotes one espied in its form. The terms you 
i api^ed are peculiar to coursing." 
bout a mile from the place of meeting Frank over- 
id the hounds, and the following interesting colloquy 
irt:— 

'unibman (touching his cap). — *' Good morning. Master 
ocis ; glad to see you out, sir. Rodney looks in high 
her ; youll beat us all to-day." 
Yank. — " No, Dick ; there is no beating you on old 
Ihopper, with his ugly lop ears. How you set them 
she last time, over the Bamslv brook ! " 
Hek (smiling). — "Well, sir ; but you saw a gqod deal 
;he run ; now can you give us any account of it ? for 
idly want to make you a sportsman. As for Master 
yy, it^i no use thinkmg of him : he's so terribly fond 
Dooksj flowers, pictures, and such-like trumpery, that 
takee no delight in field sports. Then, again, that 
>r does him no good, making him believe he is to be 
reat scholard and a parliament man at last. For my 
t, I d(mt like those parliament gentlemen. I Uvea 
h one once ; tmd just as the best part of the huntinc 
jan — about a month after Christmas, when we haa 
h large fields that I sometimes got a hat full of half- 
vniB after a cood run— away went he to parliament, 
I away went half mv field as well." 
f^rank. — " I had rather be a master of foxhounds, than 
mber for the county, Dick — would not you? And, 
)tt, why does not papa keep foxhounds instead of these 
Tiers ? They tell me that six more horses, and a few 
•re couples of bounds than he now has, would do ; 
i I am sure you could hunt fox as well as you do 
pe." 
Dick, — "Your papa will never keep foxhou3id%^ ^\. 
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He is the best master of harriers this day in England, 
but don't take delight in fox-hunting. Then, again, sii^ 
you are wrong about thinking I could hunt fox as well 
as I do hare. When you turns fox-hunter, which no 
doubt you will do when you gets to the UniveiBit]!; 
you'll see there is a great difference in the systems pnisaed 
with foxhounds and harriers ; and that which is good 
in one, is bad in another, although not to the extent that 
some people thinks. I happen^ to overhear one of our 
gentlemen telling how Dick Eiiight lost his fox the ol^er 
day with the Pytchley bounds — *at least,' said heu 'so 
thought Mr. Alcock.' 'Mr. Alcock/ said one of tnem, 
'what does that old thistle-shipper know about hunting!' 
Now that is going too far ; for, in my opinion, iin old 
thistle- whipper must know a great deal more of hnnting 
than a young fox-hunter is likely to do. But, Master 
Francis, can you give me any account of the last nm yon 
saw, in which there was a good deal to notice ? " 

Frank, — " Why, you know, Dick, I was behind a bit at 
starting, because I could not go fast enough the first ten 
minutes ; but I said to myself, I shouldn't wonder if they 
come to a check at that large flock of sheep on the tamipsi 
which they did, and I then got up to you. But I think 
I should have been with you all tne way had it not been 
for that nasty oak stile, which my father would not Irt 
me ride at, and took me out of the line to a gate. I am 
certain Rodney would have cleared it, for I rode him 
over a higher than that, one day, after you, on Carpenter, 
when papa was not out — but I was deuced nearly off, 
Dick." 

Dick, — " Don't ride at timber. Master Francis — you are 
too young for that yet ; and, if you get a spuess/er at it) 
it may daunt you. I have bad some terrible falls over 
timber, and was twice picked up for dead." 

Frank. — " But about the run 1 I saw how you hit off 
vour hare, when the hounds were checked by the sheep. 
You stood stock-still whilst the hounds made their cast ; 
but finding that neither Bellman, Bounty, nor Tyrant 
gave tongue, and that some of the others had their noses 
off the ground, you gave a blast with your horn, made 
something like a circle in a trot, when old Bounty hit off 
the scent, and we went on." 

Dick. — "It was Bellman, Master Francis; but the 
brother and sister are so alike, that I scarcely know one 
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t'other myBelf. That is not a bad hit of jours, 
>ver, sir. You'll do in time,*' 

ank, — "But, Dick, what a head they carried over 
eby field. As the leaps were not too much for 
ley, I was pretty near you — ^was I not, Will ? (ad- 
dnff himself to the whipper-in). And I saw that 
ig Ditch, Melody, that papa ij^so fond of, 
aile. 



^ent for at least half a mile. He declares he would 
iake ten pounds for her." 

Ick. — " I would.not take half that sum for her myself. 
She is by the old Duke of Grafton's Tyrant, out of 
>ld Meloay, and has all the good qualities of a fox- 
id with tnose of the harrier. Bu^ Master Francis, 
told you about a hound 'guiding the scent ? ' It's a 
Btrous good notion, but we always say * guiding the 

'cmk. — "It is what Mr. Egerton calls *a figure of 
jV Dick." 

icJL — "Ahl sir, see what it is not to have had a 
Jig J I shall never talk again about a hound guiding 
pack, as I am all for a bit of novelty in my trade 
1 1 can get it. And I see no reason whv hare-hunting 
Id remain where my grandfather left it, when, as 
re Talbot says, the hares never went out of their own 
iheB." 

'onL — " Mr. Egerton says there has been a great deal 
i;en about hunting hares, which I shall know when 
me to read Greek. One Xenophon^ he says, wrote 
t it more than 2000 years ago; and another Greek 
3r, called Homer, compared hounds running a hare 
igh. thick woods, to two great warriors pursuing an 
ly by night." 

Ick. — " I don't doubt it, sir. That Mr. Egerton is a 
ir gentleman; I wish he would come a-hunting, as, 
ape, he might write something about it, for I don't 
7 of anyone having done so since the two gentlemen 
iiaye just mentioned, and it is but few that could read 
i they have said." 

IT hero was on the point of joining with the huntsman 
.e wish that his tutor would take the field, when Mr. 
r and the rest of the party came up, and orders were 
1 to draw for a hare, in a fallow adjoining the road, 
h having been lone ploughed, was considered likely 
roduce one. It did so; a brilliant burst was the 
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result ; and, at the end of thirty-two minutes, Dick 
her in his hand, as stiff as if she had been six years 
museum. Another run followed, in which some 
hunting was displayed ; and Mr. Baby and his f ri( 
returned to the Abbey, well satisfied with their sj 
and with a good appetite for their dinner. 

During the interval between the two runs, which 
not a very short one — ^for hares were not abundan 
those days — Frank was seen in earnest conversation ^ 
a well-mounted gentleman, a stranger to Mr. Raby 
his Mends, who attracted everyone's notice by the mast 
manner in which he rode, and the attention he pait 
the hunting of this celebrated pack of harriers. ** 1 1 
hunted in all our best counties," said he to his fri< 
and this in the hearing of our young sportsman, ** 
chiefly in the crack county of all — in Leicestershire ; 
I neyet saw more beautiful hunting than these hoi 
have this day shown. I have not only admired t 
when in difficulties, in which I must say they were j 
assisted by their huntsman, but the head they carrie 
chase surprised me ; surely Mr. Raby must breed a g 
number of hounds, to be able to top and tail them to t 
present perfection ; for there does not appear to be 
an inch of difference in their height, not more thi 
yard or two in speed. Then what beautifully for 
animals they are, and how light yet musical are t 
tongues: in fact, how unlike the heavy, throaty, 1 
eared, bow-wowing brutes that I have seen in o 
countries. I really think that if I lived near thei 
devoted as I have been all my life to foxhounds, 
prone to despise harriers, — I should hunt with thei 
least once a week." 

These were honeyed words to the ears of Frank R 
who repeated them with much delight to his fathe 
their road home ; and it was also in his power to ini 
him where this lion, in his eyes, was domiciled, w 
happened to be at the mansion of an intimate, but 
hunting friend. " Ah ! " said Mr. Raby, on the last-na 
circumstance beins made known to him, " then we ( 
see him at the Abbey on Saturday, if he remains so 
on his visit to Sir William, as the baronet and his j 
dine with us on that day." " Oh ! papa," observed Fr 
" how glad I am to know that ! we shall hear all a 
Leicestershire hunting, which is the best in all the w* 
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I believe ; but will you promise not to begin upon it with 
him until we come in to dessert?" Mr. Baby smiled, 
and said nothing; but doubtless his heart responded to 
the call of his favourite son. 

One of the leading characteristics of a young sportsman 
is the pursuit of all animals which come under the de- 
nomination of vermin ; and, indeed, for the preservation 
of game, poultry, and many other things, the destruction 
of them, as of many of the feathered race, is necessary. 
There is, however, one animal included in this list, which, 
as far as the evils of his ways are taken into account, i& 
entitled to an exemption, for they are few, if any. This 
animal Ib the badger, neither a depredator nor a thief ; 
but subsisting chiefly on pig nuts, beech mast, and roots ; 
in fact, on anything that pigs eat in the woods; and, 
moreover, of service to the sportsman, by drawing earths- 
for foxes, although he sometimes, by making them too- 
strong, increases the expense of stopping, llie badger, 
however, possesses two veiy extraordinary properties — 
the prodigious strength of his nose in burrowing, and the 
ferocity with which ne defends himself when attacked by 
dogs. Drawing bad^rs from their burrows is one test 
of courage, or pluck, m terriers, and dogs of that descrip- 
tion, for which purpose many are kept, to the discredit of 
those who keep them. 

" What have you been doing to-day, Francis ? " inquired 
Mr. Egerton, on the morrow after the hare hunt. "I 
saw you coming to the house with Jem Perren, who was 
carrying something in a bag." "We had been drawing 
a badger, sir, in the big wood, and you would have been 
pleased to see how well Pickle and Vixen behaved.'* 
" Indeed," replied Mr. Egerton, " I should not. It would 
have affordea me no pleasure to have seen animals tor- 
menting each other for your pleasure, and merely that 
you might get possession of a worthless, {though harmless 
creature." "Ifot worthless, sir," resumed Frank; "we 
mean to have a burrow made for him to enter the young 
terriers at him, for Jem Perren thinks those out of Trinket 
are not thorough-bred by the father's side." "Indeed, 
Francis," exclaimed the tutor, "you shall do no such 
thing ; at least with my knowledge. You have signalized 
vourself, in your own estimation, by having drawn a wild 
badger from his burrow, which, no doubt, you think much 
of ; outlet once doing so sufl&ce. I shall wallLmWi'^Qvx 
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to-morrow to the big wood, and see'jou replace the poor 
animal in his burrow." 

In the hilarity of youthful spirits, this interference 
had no further effect on our young sportsman than to 
damp his lurdour, for the moment, in a pursuit in whidi 
he had just commenced with such success, and he walked 
away with a somewhat sullen step, to communicate the sad 
tidings to Jem Perren. *^ Bless me," said Jem ; " I wish 
that parson was in the place he talks so much about in 
church ; he^l be the ruin of tou, Master Francis. I 
heard my father say, the other day, that he scolded him 
for shooting lays, although the gardener says they play 
the deuce with the raspberries ana cherries, and you know 
my father wants the feathers for fly-fishing." "Ay," 
resumed Frank; "but never mind, Jem; we ^ to 
Eton after mid-summer, and then we shall get nd of 
his botheration, and shall be our own masters in tiie 
holidays." 

Saturday arrived : and the family at the Granjs^ came 
to the Abbey to dinner, and, with them, the " lion " out 
of Leicestershire, whose name was Somerby, from whose 
conversation with his father Frank Baby anticipated a 
great treat. Neither was it anything short of a treat to the 
father himself, to contribute to the delight of his favourite 
son, and, according to promise, he waited his coming to 
dessert before the subject of hunting in Leicestershire 
commenced. We will give it in detail. 

Mr. Baby. — "Were 1 a fox-hunter, Mr. Somerby, I 
should envy you who make Leicestershire your domicile." 

Mr. Somerby. — " It is, without doubt, the county of all 
others in which a man may get the most hunting." 

Mr. Baby.— ''And the best." 

Mr. Somerby. — " That depends on circumstances. It ia 
a mistaken notion that a good country alone can make 
good hounds, or that Leicestershire has that peculiar 
privilege." 

Mr. Baby. — " I always thought that Leicestershire waa 
a county in which hounds had less di£Sculty to encounter 
than in any other ; and that with a good scent, you are 
almost sure to have sport, even if you do not kill vour 
fox. By the term ' Leicestershire,' I mean the w'hole 
extent of country within reach of Melton Mowbray." 

Mr. Somerby. — "You have been misinformed on these 
subjects, Mr. Kaby. It is true there are extensive tracts 
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in the counties of Leicester, Butland, and Northampton, 
extremely favourable to hounds, from the great prevalence 
of land which has been under grass bevond the memory 
of man; as, likewise, from the prevalence of large en- 
closures, which often contain forty acres, and occasionally 
double that number ; but here exists one difficulty. Head- 
lands and hedgerows are good friends to huntsmen when 
their hounds are off the scent : indeed, they may be said 
then to act as guide-posts ; but let hounds throw up in the 
middle of a fifty-acre piece, and require their huntsman to 
direct them, the guide-post is not so readily at his hand 
as in counties wnere the enclosures are much smaller* 
Should he fail to find the chase on one side of his 
ground, having, of course, ascertained that it is not on 
ahead, he has a long way to travel for it to the other, 
whilst his fox is taking advantage of the delay, and 
making the best of his road to his point. Then, again, 
another circumstance operates against hounds in these 
champaign counties, which is peculiar to them. From 
the luxuriance of the herbage in summer, enough remains 
in winter to maintain store stock ; and herds of cattle and 
flocks of sheep abound in them. Scarcely a run is seen in 
which hounds are not brought to check, from encountering 
one or other of those obstacles ; and, although not gener- 
ally so considered, the stain from cattle is worse than that 
from sheep. Cattle are also more perplexing on another 
account ; sheep will stand still and confront hounds ; but 
cattle will keep going on, to the great disturbance of 
hounds in their work, and often on the very line of scent. 
Then, again, there is much variety of staple in the land of 
the counties in which we are now speaking. It is fre- 
quently our lot to commence a run in a fine champaign 
grazing country, extremely favourable to hounds— and to 
finish it over cold ploughed land, incapable of holding a 
scent beyond a passing moment — this, too, at a time when 
every advantage is required. We have likewise, occasion- 
ally, a great many horsemen in the field, some of whom 
thmk more of riding than of hunting, and press on 
hounds at the most difficult points of the chase." 

Mr. Baby, — "But Sir William informs me you have 
had a capital season's sport up to this period." 

Mr, Somerby. — "Why, Mr. Raby, notwithstanding these 
difficulties, no country under the sun shows such fine 
runs as that called Leicestershire does ; nor such exquisite 
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enjoyment of them, from the peculiar nature and dispoi 
of it. Indeed, a friend of mine says that the very i 
riding to cover over Leicestershire, on a hunter, is n 
•equal to following hounds in a run over a ^eat.ma 
the provincial countries. But that I should have '. 
good season's sport up to this period, and especially i 
weather has been so iSavourable to it, is not in the le 
be wondered at, when I say that I have generally hi 
with the hounds of the first sportsman thai Englan 
hitherto seen." 

Mr. Baby. — "Of course you mean Mr. Meynell, 
hunts what is called the Quorndon, or Quom con 
whom I have heard so much of, but never hac 
pleasure of seeing. Perhaps you will favour me w 
description of his person and character, which, 
understand you have lone enjoyed his friendship 
confidence, you must be well qualified to do ; but, i 
mean time, if you please, we will drink * Success tc 
hunting' in a bumper. Although no fox-hunter m; 
I heartily wish it success. It is a manly, fine exe 
affording health to the body, and much matter J 
contemplative mind. In few situations of life, in 
are the faculties of man more prominently displ 
Fortitude, good sense, and collectiveness of mind, ha 
it a wide field of action, and a sensible sportsman v 
be a respectable character in any grade of life." 

Mr. Somerby. — "You have not over-rated the good 
perties of fox-hunting, and allow me to add to 
panegyric upon it. & the first place, where will 
find better society than by a cover-side in Leicester 
and numerous other counties ? In the next, it linl 
classes together, from the peer to the peasant. ^ 
again, it is the Englishman's peculiar privilege. It is i 
be found in any other part of the globe, but in Engl 
true land of liberty — and may it flourish to the ei 
time ! * Success to fox-hunting^* 1 say, with all my 1 
and will now comply with your request : — 

"Mr. Meynell is of the middle height, of a coi 
and well-proportioned form ; with a highly expn 
countenance, and a very intellectual eye. His ma 
and general deportment are those of a man of the hi 
fashion, and he combines zeal with talent, which \ 
render him distinguished in any pursuit that miff] 
congenial to his inclination and taste. Fortunat^ 
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fox-hunting, he made that his election, and although I 
hope he has not yet seen half his days, he has done more 
for the improvement of the science of the chase than any 
other man. In fact, his opinions have already become 
maxims, amongst which are the following : — 

'Hounds.' he says, 'should combine strength with 
beauty, ana steadiness with high mettle. 

'Perfection of shape consists in short backs, open 
bosoms, straight legs, and compact feet. 

'The first qualities of hounds are fine noses, docile 
tempers, steadiness to their game, and stoutness in 
chase. 

' If flagrant propensities discover themselves in a young 
hound, hang him at once. 

* Walk your hounds amongst riot {%.€. hares and deer) 
in the summer, and hunt in woodlands, in which foxes 
sxe plenty, at least two months before the regular season 
begins. 

* Perfection in hounds in chase lies in their hard run- 
ning with a good scent, and patient hunting with a bad 
one, together with invincible stoutness, when called for. 

'The greatest faults are skirting, over-running the 
Bcent, and babbling. Never breed from a hound that 
quits the line in chase, however good in all other respects. 
The fault will surely descend to his or her produce. 

* Do not lift your hounds when they are at fault, until 
you are satisflea that they require it ; but encourage them 
to take pains; and keep your field aloof, so that the 
steam from the horses may not destroy the scent. Let 
them be cast in two lots — the head whipper-in taking 
hold of one, and the huntsman of the other. 

' When a fox breaks cover, avoid too much hallooing ; 
it makes hounds wild, and often mars sport. 

' The more quietly whippers-in turn hounds, the better ; 
if they are too free witn their rating and their whips, 
hounds will not turn as short as they should do, from 
fear of the lash. 

'When hounds are ffoing to cry, let them be en- 
courciged, not driven to do so, if it can be avoided. If 
a hound will not go readily to cry, he had better be 
drafted at once. It is essential to sport that hounds 
should get quicklv to cry, or a good head cannot be carried 
by them in the burst, which renders it imperfect, not- 
withstanding the pace may be good. 
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' If a fox hangs long in cover, leave him, rather than mob t 
him to death. He may have a reason for doing so, which ^ 
he will sooner die for, than forego ; and he may shoir 
good sport at another time. 

' Do not think too much about killing foxes, or d 
" blood" as the term is. The wildest packs of hounds hav» 
been known to kill the most foxes, by skirting and meeting 
them in covers ; whilst they have seldom killed a really 
good fox in a straightforward run. Murdering foxa 
in covers is an absurd practice. Seasoned foxes are ai 
essential to sport as seasoned hounds. 

' When once you have established a pack of foxhonndi^ 
— which it requires ten years to do, — be cautious of admitting 
strangers from other packs amongst them dwring the ieawik 
Hounds should be well acquainted with each other, for 
they look to each other in difficulties, beyond what may 
generally be imagined. Hounds are jealous to a degree ; 
and many, naturally steady, will be induced to ran riot 
by one bad example, especially if exhibited by a stranj^. 
In short, one faulty hound, as well as one injudicionn 
rider, may defeat the most promising prospect of sport' 

"Mr. Meynell," continuea Mr. Somerby, "is emmentlj 
qualified to be at the hiead of such a country as the Quoni, 
by the command he has acquired over his field, Gwiiag to 
the respect paid to his character as a sportsman. He is 
often heard to address them thus : — 

'Nothing gives me more pleasure, gentlemen, than 
seeing my hounds afford you good sport ; and nothing 
more pain, than your marring it by over-riding them. 
That, generally, proceeds from jealousy, which true 
sportsmen should oe superior to ; for if you are near 
enough to see hounds do their work, you ought to be 
satisfaed with your place, and care not who coes first 
Again, you should keep your eye on the hoay of the 
hounds, instead of depending on two or three which are 
leading ; and you should always anticipate a check, which 
sheep, cattle, teams at plough, arable land, or a road, are 
all likely to produce. Remember that every check gives 
your fox an advantage over hounds, and that scent is of a 
fleeting nature, soon lost — never again to be recovered.* 

"Mr. Meynell is a bold and superior horseman. In 
fact, no practicable fence will stop him, when his hounda 
are running ; but he takes no unnecessary liberties with 
his horses. His language to his hounds is at once emphatic 
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listmct, as well as oheerfiil and musical in the ex- 
i. His scream, or view-halloo, is, indeed, wonderful, 
ing through the heart and nerves of all who are 
n hearing of it. He is as great a favourite with the 
3rB, as he is popular among his equals ; and he has 
ed the esteem 01 the former by the following praise- 
ly conduct: — Although he is very punctu£^ to his 
of throwing off, and would not wait more tlum ten 
tes for a duke, he will wait twenty for some graziers, 
e horses he sees at the cover's-side, when he knows 
I is a cattle-fair in the neighbourhood, at which their 
nee is required. He here shows that acuteness and 
judgment which are conspicuous throughout his 
e chimkcter, and have led to the eminence he has 
led, as the master of a pack of foxhounds in the 
J country in England.'' 

•. Betby, — " I am delighted with your description of this 
portsman ; will you favour me with some account of 
itablishment?" — a question suggested by Frank, who 
pered in his father's ear that he should like to know 
Ame of Mr. Meynell's huntsman. 
•. Somerhy, — "With the greatest pleasure. I shall 
eel wesLXj of recapitulating scenes and circumstances 
h. have;Deen, and I hope will continue to be, the 
e of the chief pleasure of my life. Mr. Meynell has 
Micks of hounds ; one called the young, and the other 
Ad pack ; the latter consisting of hounds of three 
I old and upwards, none of two years old being 
tted into it, unless a very high opinion be enter- 
d of their steadiness and abilities. The young pack 
nnted twice a week, in woodlands as much as possible, 
n the least popular covers, having a few steady old 
ds to assist tnem ; and it is to the old pack that the 
^arts of the county are assigned, in which they meet 
lays in the week, when the weather permits, 
lie name of Mr. Meynell's huntsman is John Raven, 
.n of good parts, and of peculiarly sportsmanlike 
irance. He nas the eye of a hawk, the voice of a 
MP, is a good sportsman, and not to be excelled in 
manship. (At these words Frank's eye glistened, 
[le was heam to heave a sigh — as much as to say, 
I should like to see that man I) His two whippers- 
•e equally effective with himself; but, strange to 
»ne of them (Jones) has but one leg, having suffered 
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amputation for a white swelling, and the loss is supplied 
by cork." 

Mr. Baby, — "What a game man most Jones bet I 
have often wondered, Mr. Somerby, that Mr. Meynell 
should reside at Quomdon Hall, as I see, by the vok^ 
that it is situated quite at the outside of the most opei 
and best part of the county. I conclude, however, that ft 
is, as a residence for a master of foxhounds, in every 
respect complete." 

Mr, Somerhy. — "Quorndon Hall, as a house, althon^ 
pleasantly situated, on the bank of the river Soar, which 
runs partially through the grounds, has no pretensioa 
beyond the rank of country gentlemen's houses in general; 
neither is it upon a large s(^e. Its situation, also, is not 
central ; but it has one advantage, which Mr. Mevnell 
thinks much' of. It is within easy reach of the roresfc 
of Chamwood, which affords excellent opportunities for 
making young hounds, as well as of cub-nunting, in the 
autumn, with the old ones. That forest abounds with 
foxes — is good scenting ground ; and we hunt there loog 
after the good country is shut up ; — in fact, until May-daji 
at which , period of the year it is desirable, for. mom 
reasons thsia one, that hounds should not have far to 
travel to cover. Mr. Meynell is, therefore, partial to 
Quorndon as a residence ; and he has a temporary kennd 
in the Market Harborough country, in which his hounds 
lie, when the fixture is in that quarter." 

Mr, Raby, — " You are, I conclude, domiciled at Melton 
Mowbrav. All I know of that town is, from having once 
passed through it, on my road to the north of En^and ; 
but I did not get out of my carriage. It appeared to be 
but an insignificant place." 

Mr. Somerby. — '* And it is so ; it possesses but one inn, 
and that a very bad one ; no bank, and very few good 
houses. But it is well situated for a sportsman, during 
his residence in the county ; as almost every good cover in 
Mr. Meynell's, as well as in the other hunte^ is to be got 
at from it ; and, weather permitting, no man need remain 
idle in Melton from want of being able to reach hounds." 
Mr, Rahy, — " Do vou hunt every day ? " 
ilfr. ;S(wujr6j/.— "f do." 

Mr. Raby, — " Is not the fatigue of hunting six days in 
the week more than the generality of constitutions will 
bear without injury ? " 
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Mr, Somerhy. — " I think not. On the contrary, it is my 
opinion, that any man, nnder the age of fifty-five, whose 
frame is natuiadly sound, who lives temperately as to 
wine, and who will allow himself eight hours' bed, will 
be better in health for such severe exercise. It will 
render him superior to fatigue, and, barring accidents 
and epidemics, superior also to disease." 
- Mr. Baby. — " But, Mr. Somerby, I am at a loss to know 
liow you get over such fences as I saw in the country 
between Harborough and Melton ; many of them 
appeared impracticable, or * stoppers,' as I am told they 
are called in the fox-hunting wond." 

Mr. Somerby. — "Why, in the language of one of the 
oldest sportsmen, and hardest riders, in the Belvoir Hunt, 
m send our hearts over first and then follow them in the best 
vxiy we canP 

Mr. Baby. — " You must get many falls, every year." 

Mr. Somerby. — " Of course we do ; but we think nothing 
of falls. Show me the man who says he never gets them, 
and I will tell him he seldom sees hounds — at least /etc? 
good runs; and this in any country. But, to quote 
another of our best men (singultLs in arte, I was going to 
aay), 'Falls go for nothing, provided you don't let go 
yonr horse ; but a man I00& very small, running across a 
field, in a red coat, booted and spurred, crying out. Stop 
my horse I-—pray, sir, stop my horse I ' The answer generally 
is, * It would be a pity to stop him, sir — he is going so 
beautifully.'" 

Mr. BcAy. — "I am really ashamed of catechising you 
thus, but the fact is, exclusive of the pleasure I myself 
derive from your description, this second boy of mine, 
whom you saw the other day with my harriers, has a 
ffreat wish to become a fox-hunter. Let us fill our glasses, 
arink a bumper to Mr. Meynell and ^ihe Noble Science,' 
and then, perhaps, you will have the kindness to give us 
a short account of a run with his hounds." 

Mr, Somerby. — " I will with pleasure comply with your 
request ; more especially as it is joined in by my young 
friend there, whose attention to the hunting of your 
excellent harriers very forcibly struck me. But he must 
not think lightly of hare-hunting ; Mr. Meynell enters all 
hia young hounds to hare, although he expects them to be 
steady to fox afterwards ; which will, no doubt, be the 
case with your promising son. I know not, then, that I 
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can do better than relate the particulars of the very last 
ran I saw with Mr. Meynelrs hounds, rendered more 
than commonly interesting, perhaps, by the part I myself 
performed in it : — 

" It was a beautiful morning for scent — at least, so it 
appeared, and, for once, it kept its promise ; but I thought 
it would be a scenting day, for I observed the clouds wen 
stationary above, and all was clear below, with no tun; 
the barometer was also rising. We had a larffe field, ^ 
being a favourite fixture ; ana as I had the luck to tally- 
ho the fox away, I, of course, got a good start. It 
happened, however, that I this day rode a five-year-old 
horse, the onlv one in my stable; for that tender age 
afpees not with our shire. I had never had a taste of 
him before ; but my groom had, and assured me he would 
make a trump. 'He is as quick as lightning,' said he^ 
* and he will face anything ; but his temper, as you know, 
sir, is none of the best. I would advise you, when you 
can, to take a line of your own.' 

" Our first fence was a flight of rails, with a yawning 
ditch on the further side, which I thought it was my luck 
to have the first fly at ; but, looking earnestly at the 
hounds, — as every man should do, whether on a young 
one or an old one, — I never saw parson Thompson, who 
came right across me at the fence, and got a nasty sort of 
a fall. (By-the-by, he told me, afterwards, he 'could 

not stop the old mare, she was so d d fresh : * if so, all 

well ; if not, served his reverence right.) I tried to stop 
the young thorough-bred one ; but he threw up his heao, 
and it was ^no go;' so, thinking my own the most precious 
life of the two, — I mean, of more value to me than parson 
Thompson's, — I let him go ; and all I saw, when up in 
the air, was the old mare's belly and his reverence's head, 
the rest of his body being under his mare. However, I 
never touched him, I am happy to say ; and two others^ 
besides myself, did as I did ; but the third was not quiU 
80 fortunate. He jumped, as he thought, on the parson's 
head ; but, as luck would have it, it was only his hat, ts 
his head had just that moment slipped out of it. Yon 
are aware, Mr. Raby. these things will happen in our 
very fast country, and are thought little of ; although it 
is no joke to get a fall at the first fence, with such a 
crowd behind you, each man trying to be in front, and 
all as jealous as newly-married women at a ball. How- 
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ever, I kept my line ; and, if I remember right, the next 
fence was nothing — only a gate, a stiff one, to be sure ; 
but young ones are always good at timber — that is to say, 
if th^ will but look at it. 

"Now the pace soon began to tell; for the country 
rode infernally deep^ and there was no getting a nick by 
a turn, as the fox went straight on end. There were not 
more than eight or ten of the field very near to the 
hounds, and no one exactly on their line. In fact^ I saw 
plainly how things were going. Pu^y was facing the 
cream of the country, and 1 said to myself, * We are in for 
a tickler.' 

" I began to be sorry, however, that I was riding my 
five-year-old ; indeed, I meant to have had him as my 
second horse, and I must say my groom advised me to do 
so. However, there was nothing to be done, now, but to 
let him eo ; and as I only ^ve two hundred for him, at 
Newmarket, I thought I might try what he was made of 
at once. You know, Mr. Eaoy, it's no use keeping horses 
at Melton merely to look at ; consequently, if they are 
good for nothing, we send them at once to the hammer. 
We let them try their luck in the provincials, when they 
cannot live over the grass. 

"The next fence was a bulfinch, as black as" — (Here 
Mr. Somerby was interrupted by Frank asking his father 
what was meant by a "bulfinch fence;" but his father 
was unable to answer the question)—" The next fence," 
resumed Mr. Somerby, "was a bulfinch fence, as black 
and as dark as the shades below : you could not, indeed, 
have seen through it with a lantern. Then as to what 
there might be on the other side, Heaven knew, but I did 
not. I only guessed there was a yawning ditch, and very 
likely a stiff rail to boot. But what was to be done ? The 
hounds were going the top of the pace — no time to turn 
to the right or to the left; two fellows nearer to them 
than I was (didn't like that, you know, Francis, eh ?) and 
Cecil Forester, close behind me, roaring out, * Qo along, 
sir, for God's sake ! ' — so at it I went. It was a rasper 
(* a ra^sper I ' exclaimed Frank, but only in hearing of his 
father), surely, and I cannot say I was sorry when I found 
myself well landed in the next field. Our party was now 
becoming select. There were only five of us right well 
with the hounds ; and although many were near, some 
were already beaten, and some nowhere. But, to be sure^ 
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the pace was awful. 'Sliarper than commoa, this 
morning,' cried George Gtermaine to me, and he seldom 
sings out, as you know, on that score; ^how does the 
young one like it ? ' Indeed, he has been heard to say, 
during the Bibury meeting, that a race-horse never yet 
went fast enough to please mm ; and that, if it would not 
hurt him, he would like to be shot out of a cannon's 
mouth. Albeit, there was no cause for complaint now ; 
still my horse appeared to be going at his ease ; in short, 
he delighted me. I said to myself, ' You are worth douhU 
what I gave for you J He jumped an ox-fence (Frank here 
again looked surprised) the next but one after the bolfinch, 
and then a stile, with an awkward foot bridge. A widish 
brook he, of course, took in his stride — for all young ones 
will leap brooks, if the riders will only let them go their 
own pace at them ; so I did not think much of that ; but 
I could not help saying to myself, — ^for there was no 
one very near to have heard me, — ^ I have got a trvimp, I 
believe ; the blood of Herod will telL' Still he kc^t 
shaking his head in an extraordinarv manner ; I had 
never seen him do so before. If I had had my whip in 
my hand, I should have given him a ^nobber;'^ for, yoa 
know, it's awkward work going very fast at high and 
strong timber — post and rail, or what not — ^with a blind 
ditch on the rising side, and your horse shaking his head 
like a terrier killing a rat. I could not do this, nowever ; 
for I had lost my whip, and part of my breeches as wdl, 
at that infernal bulfinch. I know not now it happened, 
but that day I was not in leathers ; for John Hawtes and 
myself always ride in leathers, though people say ^it looks 
slow,^ 1 suppose Pritchard thinks corduroys less trouble ; 
for he often says, when he wakes me, ' Likely to be wet, 
sir ; better not wear leathers today.* (The washerwoman 
polishes the corduroys, and he cleans the leathers.) To 
proceed with my story. When we checked for a minute 
or two under Carlton Clumps, I found what it was that 
made the young one shake his head. He had got a thorn 
in one cheek, out of that infernal bulfinch, and the blood 
was streaming down the other, from a rip from one of the 
growers in it. I got the thorn out the best wav I could ; 
but my horse was evidently in much pain. Wliat was to 
be done ? I could have cried ; for I love horses better 
than most things, and abhor cruelty in any shape. 1 
condemned myself ; I wished I was anywhere but ¥rhere I 
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^Mras, and said to myself, ' Wliat could have possessed me to 

side Brilliant to-day, when I have nine seasoned hunters, 

all sound, in my stable, and every one fit to go ; and 

<3^riffiths, my groom, told me I had better not V 'I'll go 

liome,' I said; but, confound it, at that very moment, 

Champion and Statesman hit off the scent ; Meynell took 

off his cap, and gave a scream ; and what couJd I do ? 

l?niat would you have done ? The young thorough-bred 

one had recovered his wind ; and, as he shook his head 

lees, and played cheerfully with his bit, I hoped he was in 

less pain. He was carrying me magnificently — ^not more 

than a dozen of us with the hoimds ; a splendid country 

hefore us — I took the lead again." (Here Frank heaved 

another sigh, and became restless.) 

"I shall never forget," continued Mr. Somerbv, "the 
third fence we now came to, which was out of the next 
field but one to Shankton Holt cover. It was not a double 
but a treble. It was of this description ; — thank Heaven ! 
there are not more than three or four of such in most 
runs ; — first, a ditch ; then a rail ; then another ditch ; 
and then another rail Tou see there is no landing for a 
horse, if he takes fences of this sort at twice, except on 
the first rail, or in the second ditch; but the old ones 
will double them, when very well handled by their 
riders. 

" Now the wind was well in Brilliant, and I had found 
he would face anything ; but I doubted his being up to 
this queer double, or * treble,' as I have called it. I sent 
him at it, then, at the rate of twenty miles an hour, 
thinHng to take it all at a fly; but far as the clever 
Toung horse flung himself, he could not clear the whole. 
)ie aughted with one fore-leg over, and the other under, 
the outermost rail, and gave me a thundering fall. * It's 
unfortunate,' said I to myself, glancing my eye at the 
fence, as I arose from the ground ; * if I nad knpwn that 
that middle rail had been so weak, we would have gone 
' in and out clever,' as Cholmondeley says ; * at least, we 
should have got over with a scramble. I am out of luck 
to-day,' added I ; < but here goes again,' and soon jumped 
into my saddle. 

** The hounds having turned towards me a little, I was 
very soon in my place again. *What now?' said one. 
^Disasten come thickly this morning,' cried another. 
*AU ri^ again,^ repliea I ; < take care of yoursdves, for 
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we are in for business to-day ; and I perceive one or two 
of you have been paying your respects to Mother Earth. 
Don't halloo till you are out of the wood, my boys.' 

" The scent appeared to get better and better ; — indeed, 
the pace had been awful since the check in the windmill 
piece. I looked back twice, and could only see four of 
the field in our rear, and there were but five beddes 
myself weU with the hounds. ' This is beautiful,' I said ; 
^ Vivine ! ' shouted John Hawkes. * Indeed it is, sir,' said 
Wing, the firazier, going in his usual place. I thought so 
too. I coiud not help ffiving them a cheer, which I don*t 
often do, and cot a reouke for my pains. * Leave 'em 
alone, sir,' exclaimed Meynell ; ' thev cannot be doioji 
it better ; 111 bet a thousand on my hounds, if you wiU 
not over-ride them.' Ten minutes more, however, began 
to tell tales. One of the best nags out of Melton was 
about to look queer, — and so did his owner too, for he bad 
been just saying he could go for another hour. It is true 
he had rammed him along at a devil of a rate, and he 
rides with rather too slack a rein. < Never looee their 
heads, my boy, whatever you do,' said my old uncle to me, 
soon after I* was breeched : and no man's advice was 
better than his. He was one of the best of his day ; bat 
still I think he would be called * shw ' now. 

"But to continue our run. We crossed the brook 
under Norton-by-Galby, and went as straight as a line 
for Eollestonwood, Forester and Lambton being the first 
over it, and my young one following in the very foot- 
holes of their horses. ' Ha 1 ha ! ' said I to myself as we 
rose the hill in Galby-field, which, by-the-by, being deep 
and stiff, took rather tight hold of the naffs — * another ox- 
fence, and most likely another fall.' — 'rll not have this 
ox-feuce,' said I ; ' they are turning to the right, and 111 
make for yonder sheep-pen in the comer.' But there was 
no such luck for me, or my horse. ' It is as fast as a jail- 
door,' said Loraine Smith, who was trying to open the 
gate ; ' and there is not room to jump into and out of it' 
What was to be done ? The hounds were going with a 
burning scent, and appeared to be bearing away to the 
left. 'Here goes, then, said I ; ' there is nothing else for 
it ; ' so catching fast hold of the young one's head, I sent 
him manfully at the ox-fence; but it had like to have 
been a case. The ditch was broad and deep (Frank was 
here observed to listen most attentively, witn the hope, 
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no doubt, of being better acquainted with the nature and 
character of this ox-fence), the hedge thick and plashed, 
and the rail beyond them strong. Neither was this all. 
There was a considerable fall, ov drop^ into the next -field, 
vhich would have been bad enough had my horse landed 
himself on the ridge ; but, unfortunately for us both, he 
alighted in the furrow, which was deep and sticky. The 
drop must have been six feet» at the least, and he had a 
hara struggle to keep his legs, for he must have cleared 
more than seven yards in length, or he would not have 
got over it at all. It told v^pon him; but I soon got him 
upon a headland, and, stanaing up in my stirrups, took a 
good pull at his head, which recovered him wonderfully, 
oefore he got to the end of the cround, which was sixty 
acred or more ; but you know, Mr. Baby, the thorough- 
bred ones will do this. In short, he cleared a high gate 
into the Uppingham and Leicester road, a little to the 
right of Bulesden, and a large, straggling, blackthorn 
hedge, and a ditch out of it, with apparent ease to himself, 
and greatly to my delight. ^Tms cannot last long,' I 
said. ' I wish the fox would die, or that I had any horse 
in my stable save this ; but Pug must go to sround in the 
Coplow, or, at least, we may come to a check in it.' The 
devil a bit ; he never went into the Coplow at all, but 
straight away, as if for Lozeby plantations. I shall kill 
the young one, thought I ; but what could I do? We 
went right over Tilton field — the worst ground in the 
country for a tired one — and out of it I cot another fall ; 
but I believe it was my own fault. The fence was of this 
description, — it was plashed, Tiewly plashed, with growers 
in it as thick as a man's leg; but (confoimd all 
Leicestershire hedgers and ditchers !) the brushwood 
leaned, tmcut, towards me, over at least two yards of 
flnround, and there was a wide ditch on the landing side. 
Brilliant was going gallantly at it, when, perhaps, think- 
ing I was upon Harkaway " 

lir. Baby. — "Pardon me for interrupting you, Mr. 
SomerbjTi in jrour highly interesting and well -told 
description of this fine run ; but allow me to ask why those 
who have such large studs of hunters at Melton do not 
always have two horses out each dav, which would afford 
a chance to change in the course of the runs ; at all events 
in many of them ? " 

Mr. Somerby. — "Your remark is an obvioua ou^. K 
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few of our hardest riders are inclined to do so, and I 
liope to live to see the plan generally adopted. The 
difficulty appears to exist in procuring fellows with 
brains in their heads to ride the second horses properly, so 
as to bring them up fresh. However, to proceed. Fermms, 
thinking I was on Harkaway, who is rather slack at his 
fences, or, more likely, fearing we might drop short, I 
rammed my spurs into the young one's sides, and he 
jumped further than he need have done. He kept his 1^ 
on landing, but the third step he took afterwards, his toe 
struck the top of one of those ant-hills with which that 
part of Leicestershire abounds, and down he went on his 
Lead. He rolled completely over me, and we lay on the 
ground together. He was up first, however — ^for I could 
neither stir hand nor foot ; but it was only from the wind 
beinc knocked out of me, and in a very few minutes I 
caugnt him. Indeed, he was walking quietly away, with 
his back turned upon the hounds, having very little puff 
left in him ; in other words, he appeared regularly 
pumped out. Nor did I like his appearance at all ; it 
was anything but pleasing. His tail was shakmK — ^his 
flanks worked violently — his nostrils were much dis- 
tended : there was that glare of the eye, also, which 
horses exhibit when they are much overworked : and he 
staegered as I leaned my weight on the stirrup. I stood 
still for a moment, but could hear nothing. *It's all 
over,* said I ; * they have run away from me ; I must go 
home ; ' and I patted the young one on the neck, saying, 
* Well, you have gone a good one,' and walked him along 
a headland to a gate which led to a hard road. Here he 
struck into a trot, without being urged to it by me, which 
plainly showed he was recovering himself; and the 
bleeding from his cheek had ceased. * Hark ! ' said I ; 
' surely I hear the hounds; ' but Brilliant had heard them 
before me. From a trot he struck into a gallop, and I 
saw them about a mile ahead of me. * The fox will not 
long face this wind,' said I ; * I have a chance of dropping 
in with them yet. By Jove, they are coming round to 
me ; he has turned short for Quenby. I shall catch them 
at Newton village. What a tickler the nags must have 
had over the Newton hills ! ' 

" As I predicted, I fell in with them in a road a little 
beyond the village. There were eleven men with the 
hounds, and I made the twelfth ; all the rest, as O'Kelly 
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said, after one of Eclipse's races — ^nowhereJ * Where 
have you been 1 ' said one. ' Where I deserved to have 
been,' was my reply. ' Are you hurt ? ' * No.' But my 
horse ! what state was he in ) Why, I will tell you. The 
hard road had gready lecovered him and he leaped a 
widiah place out of the lane, when the hounds crossed 
Qiidfir his nose, as well as he could have leaped it in the 
morning. ' His heart of oak,* said I ; and I sent him at a 
fli^t of rails nearly as high as his back, which he cleared 
?nUi apparent ease. In short, he appeared to be the 
fresheBt horse in the field ; but he had had his puff, whilst 
the oUiers were going over the Newton hills (remember, 
he vna onlj a five-year-old). Distress was apparent in 
all ; even Bemado began to refuse, which he never does 
till he is beat (Forester swears he never was but twice); 
and Meynell's grey looked very much like compounding. 
Qernudne got fast into a sheep-pen ; for although Melon 
jumped into it, he would not jump out ; in Siort, the 
jump had left him, and we never saw him again. ' Where's 
the oert place) ' cried Cholmondeley, who could not face 
some timber, and waa looking for a creep through a 
bulfinch ; he found it not, and we saw no more of him. 
^Hoiir shall we ^t over the brook?' holloaed Lockley, 
who wonld have jumped one twice as wide in the morning, 
and tiioii^ht nothing about it. ' Gh quick at it, said I ; 
and BriUiant went a yard beyond it. * Well done the 
five-yeax^ld I ' holloaed Martin Hawke, who was the 
next moment over head and ears in the water ; his horse 
never rose at it at alL 

^ There were now only five of us with the hounds, and 
it began to be labour and sorrow with us all. As for 
Brilliant^ it was all over with him. The flash in the 
pan had exploded — perhaps had been extinguished by the 
brook. Nevertheless, 1 am ashamed to say, 1 persevered 
with him, but I could scarcely lift him along; — he 
dragged Ms hind 1^ through the fences, and I could not 
maSe him rise. He was, in fact^ twice down on his head 
in the space of a mile and a half, though we did not part 
company. In addition to this, with the finest mouth in 
the world, he leaned half his weight on my hand, and the 
hounds were leaving me apace. ^ I'll try him once more,' 
said I to myself; so got him on a smooth headland (for 
ridge and furrow were destroying him), and sent him at 
a stile at the end of it. For the first time in his life he 
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refused ; I put bim at it aj^in, and I thought he waa 
going to take it ; but be bad not the power to rise, and, 
swerving a little to the left, be ran. nis head into the 
hedge, and floundered oh his knees on the bank. I jumped 
off him immediately, and thanked him for not giving me 
a falL Now what a situation waa I in ! I could still see 
the hounds, and the five men ffoing by their side. But I 
could only see them ; I could no longer be with them. 
Like King Richard, at Bosworth, what would I not have 
given for a horse 1 

" The sequel is now to come. The fox was killed about 
three miles farther on, after one of the finest and severest 
chases recorded, even in Leicestershire. But in what 
condition were myself and my horse 1 As for me, I was 
bruised and sore, and had dislocated by right thumb ; I 
had also left my whip and a slice of my breeches in the 
bulfinch ; but these were only trifles. I trembled for the 
fate of the five-year-old, and could not bear the sight of 
his wound. I looked for a village and could see none,; 
but I saw the house of a Leicestershire crazier, and that 
was enough for me at the moment. I lea Brilliant to his 
stable, and his hack conveyed me to Melton. 

" ^ Richards,' said 1 to my groom — and no man has a 
better — ' send a helper off wiUi this hack directly, and 
put yourself into the gig, without loss of time, with every- 
thing necessary for a tired and maimed horse, and leave 
him not till he is recovered ; that is to say (for I had my 
fears), if he does recover. It was contrary to your advice 
that 1 rode Brilliant to-day ; and, imfortunately for him, 
it has been the hardest run we have had the last three 
years.* 

"^It is a pity you rode him, sir,' replied Richaxds. 
' whilst you had so many other horses quite fit to go. 1 
think he will make the best hunter in your stable in an- 
other year or two. But where diaU I find him, drt* * At 
Mr. King's, near Hungerton,' was my reply. 'He has 
turned one of his own horses out of his best looae box on 
purpose to make Brilliant comfortable.' 'And where it kt 
cut, eirf ' asked the anxious sroom ; ' is it a bad over^ 
reach, or have you staked him?' 'I have done neither,' 
I said ; ' get to him as quickly as you can, and you wiU 
see.' 

^^ I dined that evening at the old club in Melton, where 
there was a very pleasant party ; and went afterwards to 
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nother house, where all sorts of fun was going on ; but I 
ould have no enjoyment; I thought onl^ of my poor 
oung horse. It is, however, time to finish my story, 
^he following day was Sunday, and I told Pritchard not 
call me till ten. However, I grew fidgety ; so rang my 
)ell at nine, and asked if there were any tidings from 
lungerton ? * Yes, sir,* said Pritchard, * Richards and 
he helper returned home last night, after you were gone 
o bed.' * How was that f ' I inquired^ * Brilliant was 
lead, sir, before they reached the house !^ * Shut the door, 
aid I hastiljr, * and don't come near me till twelve.* I 
lad a good mind to have made a vow never to have hunted 
igain.*^! 

At the conclusion, a dead silence was observed for a 
ainute or two : it was first broken by Mr. Egerton, who 
lad listened with the deepest attention. " I suppose, Mr. 
^merby," he said, " the scene you have been describing 
8 one of unusual occurrence ? ** 

"You mean the death of my horse," replied Mr. 
jomerby. 

" Not merely that," resumed Mr. Egerton. "It appears 
me strange that the word sport, which means diversion, 
•r pleasure, can be applied to the details of the day which 
•^ou have so minutely described. Here were upwards of 
. hundred sentlemen assembled, at an immense expense, 
Loping, no doubt, to enjoy the diversion of hunting a fox ; 
rut, by your account, not a tenth part were able to partake 
>f it ; for not more than that number saw a hound after 
he first ten minutes, and those at prodigious peril to their 
ives, great suffering to their horses, and, in your own 
ase, at the cost of a noble animal's life, and two hundred 
guineas as well." 

" You have hit my friend hard, Mr. Egerton," observed 
Mr William. " I shall listen anxiously to his defence." 

"You know we are no fox-hunters at Amstead, Mr. 
k)merby," said Mr. Baby, wishing to put his visitor at his 
ase ; "we only hlow our horses now and then with the 
arriera ; and my reverend friend there has never even 
one that length." 

" Yes, papa, but we do more than that sometimes," ex- 
laimed Fnmk (Andrew had quitted the room, and gone 

* The reader may recollect a description, somewhat resembling 
liis, of a ran over Leicestershire ; but it is lawful for an author 
take a leaf ont of his own book. 
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to the ladies, in the middle of the stor}') ; " yon know 
Farmer Williams's mare dropped down dead, in the 
middle of a turnip field, the beginning of this season, in 
the famous run you had with that slate-pits hare." 

"True, my dear," replied Mr. Baby.; "but Dick teDi 
me she had only been up from grass a f ortnight, and thtl 
she died from want of condition." 

" Thank ye, Francis," exclaimed Mr. Somerby ; " H 
drink a bumper to your health. Tou have given me i 
capital lift in the defence I am called upon to make ti 
a somewhat serious charge, and to a reflection upon fox 
hunters and fox-hunting. You have helped me to thi 
very loop-hole at which I can escape. You shcdl now hea 
what I have to say ; and, as I am sure you will, one da; 
or another, be a fox-hunter, I advise you to bear in mini 
my observations. The facts are these : — Mr. MeyneU 
and some other masters of foxhounds, have brought then 
to the very highest pitch of perfection of which thei 
nature I believe is capable, both as to high breeding ani 
condition ; whilst the state of the horses that follow thei 
is left very nearly where it was. Strange to say, (ka 
Forester, the very best rider we have amongst us, am 
supposed to be the best judge of a hunter, declaires b 
never saw half a dozen first-rate thorough-bred hunters ii 
his life ; the consequence is, that the half-br^ horse i 
still, for the most part, required to do what the thorougli 
bred cannot more than do ; which is, to go a racing pac 
over a country ; and he mv^st go a racine pace to keep u] 
to Meyneirs hounds. Then, again, the nunter remains ii 
the back-ground in another respect. Hounds are pre 
served in condition all the year round ; that is to say, the; 
are kept to a certain point of strength in their food dnrioj 
the summer, and are exercised regularly till huntinj 
again commences. But how is the hunter served ? Why 
by the absurd prejudice of our grooms, to which w< 
inconsiderately give way, he is stripped of his fine con 
dition at the end of the season, — whicn, by the way, it ha 
taken half a year to acquire, — and allowed to run thre 
months abroad, accumulating a load of bad, flabby flesh 
amidst the persecution of flies by day, and subject to al 
the vicissitudes of our climate by night l^ow wha 
follows ? He is taken up in August, and by the end o 
October — at all events, by the first week in November- 
is expected to be equal to more than the exertions of th< 
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Tace-horse who has never beau entirely thrown out of 

•condition since he was first saddled. These are the causes 

of sucIl distress and apparent cruelty to the horse that 

follows foxhounds, and account for the few that, by means 

<)f great accidental superiority in the animal, are alone able 

to see a fast and Umg run throughout. Thus, also, the 

following x)aragraph, which I saw the other day in print, 

is accounted for : — ' Mr. Meynell's hounds have had great 

- sport this season. Two extraordinary runs happened, 

^ 01 a very rare nature. One was an hour and twenty 

- niinutes, without a check, in which they killed their fox. 
:j The other, two hours and fifty minutes, without a cast, 
r and killed. The hounds, in the first run, kept well 
^ together, and only tv>o horses performed it ; the rest of the 
\ Ifi^d were unequal to its fleetness. The other run alluded 
^ to, was performed by the whole of the pack ; and though 
*- all the hounds were up at the death, two or three slackened 

~ in their pace just at the last. Only one horse went the whole 

- 0/ fV^ But we shall live to see these evils remedied. 
^ Some person or another, who has witnessed their extent, and 
f reflected upon the causes, will, one of these days, expose 

them. We shall then hear less of tired horses, and very 

j little of those killed with hounds, and of runs in which 

i^ only one gets to the end, as in the extract I have just 

^ quoted. Common sense, indeed, must at once direct us, 

1 if we but give it a chance to do so. If hounds are every 

7 year better bred, and go faster, the breed of our hunters 

: must also be higher and more pure. As the condition of 

, the former improves, so must that of the latter; and I 

I have one consolation left me from the unfortunate occur- 

^ rence which has called forth these remarks. I have made 

r up my mind, in future, to give my horses every chance in 

their favour that it is in my power to afiford them. I have 

determined never to purchase a horse not quite, or nearly, 

thorough-bred, so long as I hunt in Leicestershire ; nor 

will I ever throw a himter quite out of condition again. 

' Let them down a little in the summer,' are my orders to 

my groom ; ' but lose not what has caused you so much 

1 See " The Meynellian System ; by the late John Hawkes, Esq., " 
p. 21. It is more than probable that one of the three horses thus 
disttngnished was ridden by Mr. Hawkes himself, one of the finest 
horsemen of his day, both over a conntry and over a course. Many 
•of mv readers will remember The Printer, and Featherlegs ; and 
that Mr, H» always rode horses ofpv/re Uood, 
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trouble, and me such expense, to obtain. Lose not that 
which, in fact, makes a middling horse a good one ; for I 
fully agree with what I heard that fine sportsman, John 
Warde, say, the other day, at the cover-side of the PytcUey 
country, ^half the goodness of horses goes in at their mout^.'" 

" Will you favour us," said Mr. Raby to his guest, "with 
the names of some others of the conspicuous sportsmen 
who have been hunting in Leicestershire with Mr. Meynell 
in your time ? " 

"With the greatest pleasure," answered Mr. Somerby. 
" You will excuse my giving them as they present them- 
selves to my recollection at the moment. There have 
been amongst them — The Duke of Orleans ; Lords 
Maynard, Spencer, Sefton, Winchelsea, Harborongh, 
Stair, Craven, Robert Spencer, Charles Manners, Robert 
Manners, Paget, Yilliers, Egmont, Chatham, and Somer- 
ville ; Sirs Garnaby Haggerstone, John Shelley, WiUiam 
Gordon, Harry Featherstonehaugh ; General Tarleton, 
Colonel Carter ; Messrs. Loraine Smith, Prince Boothby, 
Charles Wyndham, Lambton, Ralph Lambton, Forester. 
Cholmondeley, George Qermaine, Martin Hawke, Jacol 
Wardell, Lemon, Cradock, Thomas and Robert Grosvenor 
Goodhere, Norman, Arthur Paget, Conyers, Morant 
Assheton Smith, Pole, Saville, Musters, the two Heyricks 
John Hawkes, Lockley, Charles Meynell, Hugo Meynell 
junior, Orby Hunter, Rose Price, Peach, Boates, Roberl 
Montgomery, Berkeley Craven, Puleston, John Madocks 
Vanneck, Bennet, Graham, Hames (of Glen), Nedham 
&c. &c. There are also some excellent sportsmen amongst 
the graziers of this part of Leicestershire, and none bettei 
than Deverell and George Henton. Neither must I omii 
Ted Hodges of Leicester, a very conspicuous sportsman, ir 
every acceptation of the word ; as a judge of cocking, i 
nonpareil. 

" Then, again, there is a new set just come among us- 
Lords Plymouth and Foley ; Sirs Henry Peyton, Stephei 
Glynne, and Wheeler Cuff; Messrs. Rawlinson, th« 
Lindows (twin brothers, and capital hands), Rolleston, anc 
Frank Forester; the two Bruens from Ireland (with a 
many horses as would do for a country fair), Lloyd, tb 
dandy Welchman, Apperley, and Thomas Assneton Smith 
better known as * the Tom Smith.* " 

Here the conversation was interrupted (Mr. Egertoi 
was about to speak) by Frank exclaiming to his rathei 
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" Oh, papa, and has Mr. Somerby hunted in the Pytchley 
country ? Would you ask him to tell us something about 
Dick Knight, whose picture, representing him topping 
the park-pales on Contract, our huntsuian has got in his 
parlour ? " 

" You unreasonable rogue," said Mr. Raby ; " I wonder 
what you will ask next ? " 

Mr. Somerby, however, having overheard the question. 
good-naturedly replied to it : 

*« Why, Francis, I am scarcely old enough to have seen 
Dick Knight in his very best day ; but the prints which 
you spe^ of give an excellent idea of the man ; and, 
irom tne knowfodge the amateur artist, to whose pencil 
we axe indebted for them, had of him, as a huntsman and a 
sportaman. we must give them full credit for accuracy of 
design ana character. Has he not exhibited him display- 
ing all the good properties which his calling, as hunts- 
man to foxhounds, requires ? In the first place, what a 
horseman does he appear I How firm and beautiful is his 
seat in the tremendous leap he is taking, obliged as he is, 
at ^le same time, to stoop forward on his horse to avoid 
the bough of a tree I Then, what zeal he evinces ! and 
what coyness, while changing his horse during the run, the 
opportonity being afforded by his fortunately x)assing his 
own stable door. Instead of being in a hurry to mount, he 
casts bis eyes towards his hounds and the country, before 
he puts his foot into the stirrup. Then, see him with his 
hounds at fault, and observe his anxiety for their safety, 
whilst the colt is gambolling in the midst of them ; anci, 
lastly, mark him at the finish, with the dead fox in his 
hand. * IVho-whoop ! was never so carried,* cries he, on 
dismounting from the f oi'e-horse of the team, whose state 
of exhaustion is so admirably depicted by the artist, that 
we could swear that, in one more field, the nag must have 
died, if the fox had not. In fact, I have always told my 
friend, Loraine Smith, for he claims the honour of having 
been the designer, that no hunting prints have ever yet 
appeared anytning like so ffood as those of which we have 
been speaking ; neither do I believe there have been 
many better huntsmen than the celebrated Dick Knight. 

" Perhaps you will like an anecdote or two, Frank," 
resumed Mr. Somerby, " of this noted man. His master 
is Earl Spencer, and a fine sportsman his lordship is. On 
his return from London, last year, at the end ot the %vj- 
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season, almoet the first thing Dick said to him, was, that 
he 'feared the country was about to be ruined.* Lord 
Spencer being then high in the administration of it, 
naturally associated the idea with the general ruin of 
Great Britain, whereas Dick was only alluding to 
Northamptonshire as a hunting country. * What now, 
then, Dick?' said his lordship. *Why, my lord,' he 
replied, *they are going to cut a d— d canal throurii 
the best part of our country ; ' a thing of all othen,^ 
the way, most wanted by the inhabitants of it, an^ 
which would benefit, instead of injuring it, as a honting 
country." 

" How so, Somerby 1 " said Sir William. 

" Why, in consequence of the present great scarcity of 
coals, from want of water carriage," continued Mr. 
Somerby, " you will find, in many parts of Northampton- 
shire, three high and strong blackthorn hedges, where 
one only would be required. The object in planting 
three, is, that one may be fit to cut down for fuel at a 
certain period, and the others follow in succestdoD. I 
have often been stopped by these fences, which, aajoo 
may imagine, nothing without wings can get over. 

^*£ut the other anecdote," resumed Mr. Somertr; 
^^ I must not forget that, as I see my little fnend is on uie 
listen for it There was a parson in the Pytchley oomitiy, 
sadly giyen to press upon hounds, a fault never foxgiven 
by huntsmen. It happened that, one day, the panmi 
dropped short in a deep brook, and as he was flounaering 
about in the middle of it, Dick rode clean over him, wiu 
these words in his mouth : < His reverence swim^ Hke a eori; 
but nether mitid him; this is only Friday^ cmd he umi'f 
be wanted till Sunday J At a subsequent time there was 
another of these inconsiderate riders with his hounds, 
who, although well known in the sporting world, 
happened to be a stranger to Dick Knight. Moreover, 
he was clad in a blue coat, which added nothing to bis 
appearance and character, in Dick's eyes. At length the 
gentleman got an awful fall, his horse rolling over him, 
and he lay as if he were dead. * There,' exclauned Dick ; 
' thank Ood we ?Mve done with you .' ' In a few minutes, 

howeyer, Mr. G was in his place again, when £[night, 

observing him, coolly said to himself, * A resurrection h^on 
the time, to a certairUy, I had hoped 'never to have teen you 
again in this world, I wonder what you'll do next f ' ** 
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^* What a funny fellow that Dick Knight must have 
3en, papa," said Frank. 

" Oh," said Sir William, " we have not done with him 
5t, Frank. I was out with the Pytchley, once, when we 
lought we were in for a blank day. In fact, it was 
tree o'clock, and not a toneue to a fox had been heard, 
t last a hound, called Abelard, spoke: ^Harkl' said 
ick, holding up his cap, that he might hear the better ; 
hat's Abelard, A reprieve^ by tJieLord/^ I need hardly 
Id that he was right, for Abelard was the best hound in 
le pack, and his blood is in most of the best kennels in 
ngland ; the blood of the Pytchley Abelafd, indeed, is a 
issport to any hound." 

"But we have omitted the best anecdote of Dick 
night," said Mr. Somerby, "and my young friend here 
ust have that. Dick was a great favourite with his 
)ble master, and, like all favourites, now and then 
'esumed upon it. Having taken a tremendous leap, 
le day, on Contract, Lord Spencer, who was next 
' him, pulled up at it^ and paused. ^Come along, my 
rd^ roared Dick ; * the longer you look, the less you wiU 
keit: 

" The incident that led to the masterly execution of 
lese prints was a spirit of jealousy between Mr. Assheton 
aaith ^ and Dick Knight, when they met together, on one 
irticular occasion, in the field, the * former riding a 
lebrated hunter called Egmont, and the latter the 
[ually celebrated Contract. In fact, it was Quom versus 
ytchley. The prints were first published by Jukes, a 
*eat printseller in London, who is said to have realised 
:teen hundred pounds by the copyright, which was 
ade a present to him by Mr. Loraine Smith. 
^'Loraine Smith, on another occasion, sketched himself 
. the act of fording a river after hounds, with his coat- 
Irts tucked up to his shoulders, and thereby getting a 
•nsiderable start of the rest of the field, with the excep- 
yn of Lord Maynard, who chanced to follow him ; and 
^ese lines written underneath the print : 

* By following Smith, a cute chap at a pinch, 
Who knows all the depths of tne brooks to an inch, 
Lord Maynard, too, followed, and both did embark, 
Only wetting their tails just below water-mark.* " 

1 Father of the present Thomas Assheton Smith, 
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" I oanchide;* said Mr. Babjr, << thai Ur. Lottme ! 
is a ffopd man across a country.^ 

^Peiw better for his weight/* replifld If r. Bom 
''his great excellences, as a rider to Ikk^odfl, ai 
judgment, and fine eye to direct him in taking hii 
On the 18th of December 1798, he w«nt to t£e ei 
perhaps^ the finest mn that Leieestershiie had afl 
op to that period, called the Wlietsfone day, tl 
having been found in Whetstone Ctorse, between I 
worth and Melton. It lasted upwards df two liouze 
only one check, and all over grass. Still, the peraoa 
most distinguished himself was Jacob Wudle^ 
although he Twith many others) went away wit& p 
the pack, which could not be stopped, and milv got 
the main body of hounds just as they recovered uie 
at a check at the end of a very severe burst, took tb 
and kejpt it until the hounds ran inta their fox, s 
expiration of the time mentioned. The horse he r 
a tnorough-bred grey, afterwards called Wbetstone- 
never been riddeii a& a hunter before in bis Hfe, an> 
nurcbased by Forester, for 250gtdnea8,itt Icefield. 
Maynard, however, seeing the distress uiis horse e^i 
pronounced that be would never be himseiLf a 
neither was he. Lord Fftgeit, who rode a borse i 
Slender; Pole, on True Blue ; and Forester, on Sw< 
also distinguished themselves on this memorable di^ 

** Mr. Loraine Smith, on this day, rode a horse h 
not long before purchased of Mr. Berridge; but 
having had a trial of his merits, he had not then 
him a name. It was, however, by plunging witb hii 
the river Wellin, near Langton, which he aid at no 
risk with a horse somewhat beaten, that he was ind 
for a Bight of the conclusion of this splendid run. 
had the good luck to meet the hounds, evidently r» 
into ^mrfox^ pointing for Market Harborough, bavi 
one in company with them but Mr. Wardle. Mr. Si 
horse soon afterwards declined ; and Mr. Wardle, oi 
younc and raw horse, would have been a good two 
ahead of any other man in the field, had the fox not 
headed nearly at the finish, which enabled several < 
brother sportsmen to witness it ; and a glorious fin 
was, too, in the middle of a large grass field: Bi 
regards Wardle and his raw horse, the most extraord 
purt of the story is yet to come. The country \ 
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Langton was then just newly inclosed, yet lie jumped all 
the strong post and rail fences without getting one fall. 
Neither was his crossing the river Wellin undeserving of 
notice. He pushed his norse before him, into deep water, 
leaped upon his back whilst he was in the act of swimming, 
ana thus was carried to the opposite bank ! 

" I remember hearing of another desperate run, in which 
Mr. Loraine Smith distinguished himself greatly by his 
fine judgment in riding to hounds. On a day, with the 
same pack (Meynell's), called ^ the Alsops-house day,' he 
iippeared at cover on a five-year-old horse, of his own 
breeding, called Shopleton ; and one, by his own admission, 
not of high form as a hunter. He likewise got a bad start, 
and never could get near the hounds till he met them on 
Leak Hills, on tneir return from Gotham Wood. Not- 
withstanding this disadvantage, towards the end of the 
run, which embraced an immense sweep of country, him- 
self and a gentleman named Deverill were the only two 
that continued to keep with the hounds till they came to 
Kinnoulton cover, when his (Smith's) horse slackened 
pace. Deverill went on, and was the only man whose 
horse could raise a canter when the fox was dving. He 
rode a mare, called Gaylass, ^ot by Lord Grosvenor's 
famous Mambrino, whose fine picture by Stubbs has been 
so much admired ; and, in consequence of her perform- 
ance this day, she was sold to Sir John Shelley, and by 
him to Sir Harry Featherstone, in both instances at large 
prices, remaining a first-class hunter, in Leicestershire, 
for several successive years. It was computed, at the 
time, that, by his knowledge of the country, and the 
points the fox was making, Smith saved three miles of 
ground in the course of this run, which is the principal 
cause of mj having detailed the particulars of it to you." 

" Now, Frank," said Mr. Raby, " you have had a great 
treat ; so take yourself off to tne ladies. I daresay you 
will dream of Iieicestershire and Dick Knight" 

"We shall see him in Leicestershire, some day or 
another," observed Mr. Somerby. 

"No^" replied Mr. Raby; "at least, I hope not 
Melton Mowbray is no place for youuger brothers : and 
I fear it has often proved too much for elder ones." 
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CHAPTER III 

Devoted to rural scenes and characters, and combining matter of 
amusement and instruction, with maxims of sound theory, and 
examples well worthy of imitation. 

THE next day being Sunday, Frank had matters of a 
graver kind to attend to — all very necessary, how- 
ever, to guide him in the " race " he had to run ; and 
the plain, comprehensible sermons he heard in Amstead 
Church were admirably adapted to that purpose. But, 
on the Monday, a pursuit was proposed to him, by Jem 
Perren, the keeper's son, quite as much to his taste, at 
that early age. This was a game, once in much vogue in 
England, and especially in counties bordering on the sea- 
coast, known by the name of " a crow's-nest race ; " — that 
is to say, either a carrion-crow's nest, or a particular one 
in a rookery, was to be climbed for, by three boys, and he 
who first put his hand into it was the winner. Now this 
was not at all to Andrew's taste ; so that Frank had to 
look abroad for his competitors ; but he had no difficulty 
in procuring them. One was the son of the rector, a fine 
and spirited lad, and of the same year with himself ; and 
the other, a son of a neighbouring gentleman, much of a 
like kidney. 

" That shall be the nest," said Frank, pointing to one in 
the highest tree in the rookery. " Surely not," said yoimg 
Chapman ; " the boughs are very slender ; indeed they 
look as if they would break with our weight." Jem 
Perren was likewise of this opinion, and began to lament 
having proposed the day's amusement. " Nonsense," said 
Frank, " the tree is alive and good at the head, and I'll 
be bound it will bear us." In fact, possunty quia posse 
viderUuVy' was his motto ; and he thus addressed his 
competitors : — " Now, my boys, off with your jackets ! 
when Jem gives the word, let us start." 

The race is not always to the swift, but it is sometimes 
to the bold; and this was the case here. It was well 
enough contested, until the party arrived within a few 
yards of the summit, when the apparent sliffhtness of the 
boughs, together with the frightful abyss below, caused 
young Chapman and the other boy to pause. But Frank 
was not to be daunted. With the branches trembling 
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under him, onward he went to his point, and putting his 
hand into the nest, cried out, " Who-whoop I — I've done it ! 
Here are two eggs in the nest," which he instantly put 
into his mouth, to secure them from being broken in the 
descent. 

" Glad to see you safe down, sir," said Jem Perren ; " I 
was mortally frightened for you ; and, if you had tumbled, 
what would my lady have said to me ?" 

"Oh," said Frank, "if I was, like Andrew, to do 
nothing but what mamma likes, I shouldn't have much 
fun. fiut, Jem, I am sorry to see the rooks have be^n 
to lay, for it shows that it will soon be over with hunting 
for this year. How curiously these eggs are speckled ! 
but they are not all speckled alike." 

At this moment Mr. Egerton made his appearance, and 
asked who had been taking rook's eggs, as it was Mr. 
Raby's orders they should not be touched. Frank, at 
once, confessed himself the culprit, having suffered 
enough, on a former occasion, from concealing the truth, 
— in plainer English, telling a direct lie. 

" Do you see what misery you have inflicted on those 
poor biras, which are hoverinc round their empty nest? " 
continued Mr. Egerton. "For my own part, I have 
always been a great admirer of birds — their notes, their 
nests, their eggs, and all the economy of their lives ; — nor 
have we, throughout the order of creation, any beings that 
so continually engage our attention as these our feathered 
companions. It is my opinion, that whosoever can exercise 
cruelty towards a sparrow or a wren, the most insignificant 
of biras, would, when circumstances enabled him, be cruel 
to his fellow-creatures." 

"But, sir," observed Jem Perren, "father says, *take 
every nest you see, Jem ; they are nothing but varmint ' : 
so I knows not what to do ; and you Knows, sir, our 
farmers gives sixpence a dozen for young sparrows ; and 
in the last year's churchwarden's account, I seed, with my 
own eyes, seventeen shillings paid for seventeen dozen 
tomtits heads, three and fourpence of which came to my 
share." 

This was something of a damper for fine sentiment ; and 
Mr. Egerton, taking out his watch, observed, that it wanted 
but half an hour of dinner time . 

" What's to be done to-day ? " said Mr. Egerton to his 
pupils, after school, on the morrow following tha cx<y«'v 
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nest race. " I am going in the phaeton, with mamma, to 
call at the Grange," answered Andrew; whilst Frank 
admitted that he was informed, by Dick Perren, of a 
marten cat, that he had seen in the big wood ; and he 
believed he could show him the tree in which it makeeitB 
bed. '* I suppose, sir, there is no harm in killing him, if 
we can ; as Dick says he not only destroys the game, but 
the huntsman to the foxhounds will be very glad to niYe 
him put out of the way ; for his hounds have mn Idm 
twice, without being able to catch him, and he aerateihed 
some of them sadly." 

"The marten cat," said Mr. Egerton, *'i8 a veiy pre- 
datory animal, and, as such, there can be no ham in 
■destroying him ; and if you take him aliv^ whidi I eon- 
elude you will do, I wish to see him previoualT to jour 
putting him to death, for he is a very beautifiu aAimal. 
Then, again, of all those called vermin, we have none 
more admirably fitted for a predatory life than the maiten 
cat. He is endowed with great strength of body, fat his 
size ; is remakably quick and active in all his motiona ; 
has an eye so clear and so perceptive, that nothing ean-itir 
without his observation ; and, to complete his accampluh- 
ments, he has a perfect sense of smelling. Again, hii feet 
are peculiarly adapted to his habits ; not treading upsidit 
on the balls alone, but with the joint bending the fleshy 
parts being imbedded in a very soft hair ; so that the 
tread of the animal, even on decayed leaves, in a wood, v 
scarcely audible by its prey, which it, consequently, Tcry 
seldom misses getting into its clutches. In fact, emrj' 
thing combines to make him a very destructive aoinMU ; 
and, as he is neither protected by laws nor privilegea, I have 
often wondered that he has so long been suffered to fldst 
in so populous a country as this. I find he was an object 
of chase in former days, being mentioned, among tlie 
beasts of venery, in the ' Book of St Albans,* by Ikme 
Juliana Berners." 

In about a fortnight from this time, Mr. Baby's hazikn 
ceased hunting for the season, and the foxhounds went to 
finish theirs in a distant part of the country, in iddeh 
they had a kennel. This was, then, the commencement 
of what are called the " dead months." An active mind 
like that of our hero, however, could not remain without 
some stirring pursuit ; so he devoted much of his leisure 
hours to watching the operations of Perren, the head 
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keeper, in breeding and feeding pheasants, of which there 
were, at that time, but few on Mr. Baby's estates, or, 
indeed, on any other in the county. Now, Perren was 
clever in this branch of his calling ; and a few of his 
maxims were so well worthy of imitation, that his young 
master cherished them through life. Amongst them were 
the following : — 

" In a young breeding-stock, never leave more than one 
cock to seven hens, or as near to that proportion as you 
can. 

<' When the hen pheasant is laying, or sitting, hang a 
bit of red cloth, or a few links of iron chain, near her nest, 
and no fox will molest her. 

" Have a few patches of buck- wheat sown on the borders 
of covers intended as pheasant preserves. They operate 
like the salt-box in the dovecot, in attaching the birds to 
the spot. 

" When you feed in the winter, beans are the most econo- 
mical food, because the small birds cannot eat them, as 
they do the lesser grain. The small tick-bean is the best. 

" The most dangerous time for pheasants, from the 
attacks of vermin, such as foxes, &c., is after a wet night in 
the moulting season. They are then naturally weak, and 
their wings being heavy from rain, they do not rise so 
q^uickly as at other times. They should now be watched. 

" When rearing pheasants by hand, observe the following 
rules : During the first month, feed with hard ecg and 
ants' eggs, but give nothing to drink. Feed early, but 
don't let the young birds go abroad until the dew has 
quite disappeared. Keep them very clean, and shut them 
up at sunset. 

"Second month: — Feed on wheat, baidey, and ants' 
eggs. Being now subject to vermin, let them be supplied 
with sand to roll in ; and if the pip seizes them, rub their 
bills with garlic, finely bruised, m tar. 

"Third month: — When the new tail-feathers appear, 
danger is always at hand. Give them plenty of ants eggs, 
and put them out, by day, on a white clover field, but not 
exposed to sun. You may give them white clover-seed, 
mixed with other grain," 

Our hero being observed, on one of the subsequent 
evenings, by Mr. E^rton, in earnest conversation witn his 
father, in the drawing-room, was thus addressed b^ him : 
— " Wliat is in the wind, now, Francis ? I perc«i7ft '^ws. 
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have been coaxing jour &t&er fbr moMmg J* **Why, 
sir," rnOied Frank, "^ Jem Bersen telU ma tibttt Mr. 
Wri|^tv otter-hounds meet at Cranby Milk tomorrcnv 
morning, at fiT«-o'-clook; and lie hm consented to idv 
going out with thtian, provided the huntsman accompame^ 
me, to see that I do not! get into danger ; but there u m 
fear of that, as I am only to take my ieaping-pok," 

" What ! " exclaimed Andrew. "Does Mr, Wright keef 
hounds 9 I always thought he was go poor that be coalii 
scarodr keep himself and family, much less hounds/' 

** Wny, I lear, Andrew, what you say is too true ; and, 
as Wright is a good, worthy fellow, I wish he was betur 
off; but it shows how innate, in man^ ig the passion 
for the chase, when he will forego, as poor Wright musi, 
many of the comforts, and eren conveniences of lifej to 
indulge if 

On the following morning, at the eikrly hour of five, 
Frank Baby and the huntsman were at the Mill, wheD; 
Mr. Wright was in readiness for the sport, which he ha^ 
little doubt would ensue, as he had set^n Bome very fredj 
spraintB (excrements) on the banks the evening before, 
although he had failed in maAing an otter to, or lodgmg 
him in, his couch;' He had but three couples of hounds, 
and one three parts bull^terrier ; but all thepiiei^ w«« 

Erovided with spears, which likewise aemd Hheai iv 
i^ing.poles. 

The brook intended to be tried, having ben^l^eft" 
as the term is. by shutting down the sluiosa «fc4tt'wl 
above, the banks and shallows were in a good atet^lolr the 
purpose ; and in less than half a miile, the ■B>l(i»ioot- 
ball) of a full-grown otter was discerned, and iam IMBt 
soon got warm. The ear of these animals being Tlg jiM^ 
they seldom wait to be surprised in their eoqui| aadwrii 
was the case here. A view-halloo was giveii hj Mr. 
Wright, on seeing the object of his pursuit dart into thi 
stream, from the hollow of an old wulow tree, aAwaifonr 
feet from the ground ; and now the chase beouu It WW 
for some time doubtful, from the superiority <tt tba udnal 
over the dogs in swimming i^ust the streaiiL md lo 
opportunity naving occurred, durinjg his venta n.«. iHmi 
rising to the top of the water to respire), to strike liim with 
a spear, as to what the issue would be, whether blood 
would be the result or not. In one of his venta, however, 
whilst out of reach of the spearsman, an oppoirtunity did 
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snt itself to the bull-terrier, who leaped from the bank 
is prey, and a terrible conflict commenced. The otter 
mtiy dived below the surface, canyin^ the dog with 
; and, had not the severity of his bite obliged the 
: to let go his hold, Lion would have been very shortly 
med. But the animal had received a wound from 
strong jaws of Lion, which so crippled his powers^ 
in less than half an hour from the time he was first 
d, Mr. Wright exhibited him on his spear-head, ta 
great joy of the party, and particularly of Frank 
y, who, to use the words of Taplin, one of the sporting 
Lorities of that day, was " ecstatic with delight." Un- 
to find another, the sportsmen return^ to their 
es, Frank and the huntsman having been previously 
^hed by the honest-hearted master of this small pack. 
Well, Frank," said Mr. Baby to him, on his return,. 
w do you like otter-hunting ? " " Oh, very good fun,"* 
eplied ; " but not so good as hunting with our owzk 
ids, because it is so soon over, for one reason ; and 
n, I don't much like hunting on foot. But, papa, I 
d have told all about it from those lines Mr. Egerton 
to us last night, in the library, from Someville's 
Bwe.' It is quite curious how well he described every- 
g I saw with Mr. Wright's hounds. What a sports- 
. Mr. Someville must have been, eh, papa I " 
Why," replied Mr. Baby, " I am unable to speak de- 
dly on that point ; but he was an amiable man, and 
>od country gentleman; although, by his liberality 
eding his means, he greatly injured his estate, but not 
family, for he had none. Doctor Johnson, however, 
lately wrote his life, as a poet (the Doctor, I presume, 
d say nothing of him as a sportsman,) allows him one 
it — that of setting a good example to men of his own 
J, by devoting part of his time to elegant knowledge ; 
showing, by the subjects which his poetry has adorned, 
it is practicable to be at once a skilful sportsman and 
an of letters — a hint which I trust, Frank, you will 
! to yourself. But the Doctor could not let him off 
lOut a slap. He says — * He writes very weUfor a gentle- 

Well," resumed Frank, "I shouldn't wonder but 
kins, who drives the Balloon coach, had been reading 
t Dr. Johnson said of Mr. Someville; for, on my 
ng him, the other day, if Sir John Inkleton wa.% il<o\. ^ 
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very good coachman ? he answered, ' Why, Master Francis, 
■Sir John drives very well for a gentlenfum,* " 

As the summer season approached, Frank was sometimea 
put to a nonplus for his pastime ; for, although he was 
making great proficiency in angling, and had commenced 
trying his hand at the gun, cnange was now and then 
sought for by him ; and he addressed his father, on the 
eve of Whit Monday, with — " To-morrow is our Whiteun 
fair, papa ; I wish you would let Andrew and mysdf go 
to it. I hear there is much fun there after the business 
of the day is over." 

" I am glad to hear it," replied the father ; " all nations, 
ancient and modem, have allowed and encouraged sports 
and festivities amongst the lower orders of the people, as 
the best means of preventing greater and more serious 
evils ; and he who would check them, when kept witiiin 
reasonable boimds, commits a great mistake. For my own 
part, I myself, as a magistrate, rather encourage them, 
than otherwise ; being convinced that, whatever tends to 
make people happy, tends to make them good ; and yon 
know we nave very little crime in these parts. Now, I 
have no objection to your brother and yourself riding over 
to the Whitsun fair, in the cool of the evening, taking 
your words for not getting into any mischief." 

Andrew and his brother having partaken of an early 
dinner, afterwards proceeded, on horseback, to the village 
revels. And here they met with an incident, which it 
may not be amiss to relate, as a caution to all fair-goers 
who are not " wide awake." A person approached them 
at full speed, on rather a shabby-lookinff pony, whom they 
found to be the son of the miller at the Abbey, and one 
who had an excellent opinion of himself, the result, per- 
haps, of his old father's almost everyday boast, that " our 
John is a very 'cute young chap, and not to be done by 
any on 'em." "Oh, young gentlemen," exclaim^ the 
miller, pulling up the pony with a jerk, " I hope the 
Squire is at home." "He is," replied Andrew; "hut 
what's the matter, John?" "Oh, sir," resumed 'our 
John,' "I have been sarved such a trick — and I could 
have sworn the man warn't bom that could have done it 
You know, gentlemen, our four-year-old colt, father bred 
out of the blind mare, a real soldier^ all over, and honestly 

1 In the time of war it is customary for dealers to say of a hoi« 
that he w^ould make a good soldier^meaning a troop horse. 
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th soldier's price, or a little more ! Well, gentlemen, 
r riding him only twice up and down the fair, as I 

turning him round to go again, at the comer of New 
»ty up comes two as respectable-looking gentlemen as 
lan uiould see in a score, dressed in top-boots and 
her breeches, and says to me, ' Whaf s the price of the 
ng nag, miller ? ' * lliirty guineas,' says I ; you know 
ft a Utile for bating.^ ' S^nd t ' says one. * Quiet ? ' 
s t'oliher. ' Lord love you, gentlemen,' says I, * why, 
ler bred him. There isn't a sounder nor a gentler 
itnze on the (face of earth, as his mother, indeed, was 
re him : and he's all over a soldier, if not an officer, 
Lch father says he is.' Now, Master Raby, how do you 
ik the^ sarved me 1 * Any objection, miller,' says one 
hese imaps — davils, God forgive me, Master Raby— (here ■ 
ink conlct scarcelv refrain from laughing)—' for me to 
ow my leg o'er the young one, for a hundred yards or 
and you can hold my pony the while ? ' * None in the 
sty sir,' says I ; 'ride him, by all means ; you'll say you 
'er was on the back of a nicer nag in all your life, and 
the time he has been one month in the stable of a 
Ltleman like you, nobody wouldn't know him again.' 
tU, Master Baby, away goes this chap on father's nag, 
L away rattles f other all sorts of stuff to me, such as — 
e was wheat selling in this country ? was father a free- 
der, or some big gentleman's tenant ? did we grind by 
id or water ? and all such questions as those. How- 
lerer, I soon found out that father was ground out of 
hone, clean enough ; for thinking it a long time before 

chap who was riaing him came back, I says to t'other 
,'p-^^ Where can the gentleman he?* *F11 run up this 
>&tf' aaid he, 'and see' ; and so he did, but I seed no 
re of onr horse from that time to this, and all IVe got 
show for him is this here pony (which they tells me is 
adered), that the second chap left with me to hold, 
em he run up the street after t'other. Now, young 
itlemeDf if it wam't for father and mother, nobody 
.old have seen me in the parish of Amstead again : I 
aid have gone for a soldier, along with fathers colt ; 

they tells me he will be at Bristol by to-morrow night, 
1 away to the army, in a ship, before we could get there - 
er him." 

Sere this part of the scene closed; and that which 
1 Twenty-five was the nltimum price of troop horses. 
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occurred on the meeting between * 'cute Jolin " and his 
father may be imagined by all who have read that 
between the Vicar of Wakefeeld and his son Moses, on 
the return of the latter from a very similar expedition; 
neither can much be said of the appeal to the Squire of 
Amstead, as a magistrate. As for granting warrants for 
two " respectable-looking persons in leather breeches and 
top-boots," that was ouite out of the question : forasmnch 
as, in those days, half the buyers and sellers of horses in 
the fair were thus accoutred ; moreover, in the case of 
these two rogues, it would have been doubly useless, as no 
■doubt but the said leathers and top-boots were hidden 
from sight, by smock-frocks, or overalls, as soon as the 
wearers of them were once clear of the town ; and at 
l^ast three inches taken off the colt's tail, if he were not 
further disfigured. All that Mr. Kaby could do, was to 
throw back ten pounds of his rent to the old miller at the 
next audit-day, to console him for his loss, and to caution 
him, in future, from making "our John" believe there 
were not sharper fellows in a horse fair than the son of a 
•country miller. 

It was the wish of Mr. Baby that his sons should learn 
the art of fishing, in its higher branches, if such a term 
may be allowed me ; but he discouraged the practice ot 
angling with live worms for small fish, as being both 
cruel and unprofitable. " The art of angling," he would 
say, " opens a wide field for the naturalist ; and is a 
rational and contemplative amusement — cheap, and in- 
structive withal." Mr. Egerton, himself a fisherman, also 
encouraged this sport in his pupils, reminding them 
not only of its antiquity, but that it was not considered 
infra dig, by Homer, Virgil, and other celebrated poets 
when distinguishing their heroes by their professions, 
business, or pursuit, to mention the " skilful angler." 

Andrew entered heartily into this sport, and, by the 
instructions of the keeper, Perren, became a rather 
dexterous fly-fisher; he could also take good pike with 
his trolling-rod, generally making his bait an artificial 
minnow, or frog, by the advice of his amiable tutor. 
^* Why torment fishes or insects," he would say, "by 
impaling them alive on hooks, when inanimate objects 
will be equally attractive as baits? Besides, inde- 
pendently of the reflection cast upon angling, from the 
unnecessary pain inflicted, the principal art of the fisher- 
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cxan lies in his choice of flies. For example : do you not 
^member, last summer, wl^en you accompanied me to the 
strange, that Mr. Holmes, the rector, killed nearly as 
Qany trout as the rest of the party altogether ; and when 
ri:^yling fiahing, in October, he actually filled his basket, 
^hUst the rest of us could scarcely take a fish ? Then, 

fain, I believe you heard the story of Mr. Musters, in 
e preserved waters of his friend, near Uxbridge. There 
P'as a trout of six pounds in a hole, which the keepers of 
ixe owner of the domain had long tried to take, but they 
L3d always failed in their attempts. Mr. Musters came 
town from London for the purpose, choosing a favour- 
Vile day, — ^took the fish at the tnird throw, and gave the 
keepers a guinea." 

" Pray, air," inquired Frank, " which do you consider 
o be the best rivers for grayling ? " 

" The Dove and the Trent," replied Mr. Egerton, " are, 
believe, about the best ; and the Teme, which runs 
hrough Herefordshire and Shropshire. In this river, 
i-ear Ludlow, was caught the largest grayling ever seen 
tL England ; it measured half a yam in len^h, and 
^^ighed four pounds six ounces, which is considered a 
'i^odigious size and weight for this species of fish. By- 
ti.e-by, I can tell you an anecdote relating to this river, 
^lich is highly complimentary to the pursuit of fishinc, 
^sociated as it is with a love of rural scenery (in which 
Kat country abounds), and the enjoyment of the beauties 
^ nature. The autumnal months are best suited to this 
t^xeam; and it happened that General Tarleton, after 
Qving revelled in tne pleasures and luxuries of a London 
^ason, retired to the village of Leintwardine, about nine 
^iles from Ludlow, for the purpose of fishing for grayling 
^ the Teme. He had excellent sport ; and when he left 
b^e small inn at which he had sojourned for a month, he 
'Tote the following postscript to the landlord's bill : * I 
oluntaiily add the sum of twenty pounds to the amount 
^ this bul ; being not only an acknowledgment of its 
^ry moderate chafes, but in testimony of the fact that 
bie month which I have passed in the village of Leint- 
wardine has been the happiest that I have hitherto 



There is one practice of the fisherman in which Frank 
taby was desirous to excel, and this was the dexterous 
Growing of the casting-net, at which Perren, the head 
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keeper, wasa pxofteieiit. Breseed in hia miock^rock^ 
then, would Fnak be eeen aft the ahallowe, below tb^ 
mill, in wbioh Rddgeonfl and perch were pleiily ; m^ 
he was sow ana t£eii fewavded with a pike, m tht 
deeper parte of fhe ziTer, irhiefli were cXmr from ree^ls cr 
weeds. Bat the oaating^nJet ia not a certain engine ^ 
deetmeticnL as relates to lam iish ; it^ cliief u^e is for 
oatehing wnat is called '^ small fry,'^ either to itock wuteii 
witib, or lor haits^ where' live baita are used ; and out ol 
the multitude of ilsh whieh it take&, when thrown br i 
good hand, ihere is mneh choice to be made. But tlio 
exercise of tbiis net is an act of much grace^ when cai^tii 
it should be cast; for, although it reaembles a l>ell is 
shape, whilst remaining in a quieacent at^te^ ^han ^prei 
to its ntihost extent it forms a complete circle. Ui^ 
then, before Frank. arri^fd at maturity, there wa% q 
a peomon in the nei^boorhood who could handle ti 
n^ better than he oSuld, hitf fustian-jacketed precepl 
excepted. He wa& likewise, a fair hand at a trotit, U 
the knowledge of the ilies best adapted to taking bimi^ 
yarions times and seascms ; at tiie same time there wu, 
his estimadoiL somewhat of a tamenesi thToughoutli 
entire -proceedings of the fitdiemian, whiph gave him ich 
difficulty in d^ermining whetlier he really liked it m 
sport, or merely endnr^ it as tha meani of beguiliiigi 
few Vacant hours. 

There was one reason for a diflforenoe of tasta in tfj 
pastimes and pursuits which these borathaie •^MMm 
and this was in the nature of the ^hysieal eonattfeatiflall 
each, which seldom fails to have its effect on tils ftW 
lectnal one. Andrew had been a wei^y child tea li 
birth, and he was. consequently, unequal to enter fli 
the rough and arauous pursuits which alone aasBstl 
fascinate our hero. But the time was now* antvadiM 
both were to make their start in the worid. and npsM 
a public school, as their father had done berave liW■^l■ 
for which they were well prepared by Mr: I^^edton. S 



here arose a difficulty, which it will be in m]rpo#ert 
account for, as likewise to show how it was dbni&L 
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CHAPTER IV 

The hero enters upon the stage of life, and also on another sti 
which, with varions incidents narrated in this chapter, will 1 
found corroborative of the adage, that—" as the twig is bent, 
the tree's inclined/' 

I HAVE already presented to the reader the character and 
situation of the brother of Mr. Raby, uncle to the two 
loys ; but it may be necessary further to observe that, 
^ving made up his mind to remain a bachelor, as more 
^X)nffenial to his unconquerable loye of ease and quiet, as 
^well as to his generally epicurean habits, he had settled 
jjn his own mind that Frank Raby should succeed to 
lis fortune, which, as I have already stated, was con- 
siderable, and likely to increase, rather than diminish 
in his hands. This being the case, it is but reasonable to 
suppose that he interested himself in everything relating 
to the formation of the character of his intended heir, who, 
Although he rather encouraged than checked his desire to 
l)ecome a sportsman, he was very anxious should become 
« scholar, to fit him for that place in society it was his 
intention to have occupied himself, but which constitu- 
'tional indolence put a oar to. With this view, then, he 
T>aid a visit to the Abbey, to talk over matters with his 
brother, respecting the future education of his nephew ; 
it having been communicated to him, that, after the 
midsammer holidays, both Frank and his brother Andrew 
were to be sent to a public school. The result of this 
^sit, as regarded the point in question, will be seen in the 
d^oUowing dialogue : 

*« Well, brother," said Mr. Andrew Kaby, " I find the 
'hoya make their d/hut in the world after midsummer ; 
liave you determined on Eton ? " 

**Why, as we were Etonians ourselves," replied Mr. 
!!Raby, "and have had no cause to repent of having been 
«o, I see no objection to Eton ; but have you vourself 
«ny?" 

"None, whatever, to the school. Dr. Gteorge Heath 
'who is at the head of it, and Dr. Goodall, the second 
master, are both scholars ; although the first, in spite of 
liis witty translation of the celebrated line — 
'Die dolet vere, qui sine teste dolet.' 
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is as bare of humour as a hurdle is of flesh ; and if Goodall 
had a little more of the stoic about him — at all events, a 
little more firmness — Eton would be none the worse as 
a school. But, as you kindly ask me the question, I 
candidly tell you, I had rather that the two boys should 
not both go to the same school, and I will give you my 
reason. Frank, though not wanting in parts, is aispoeed 
to do as little as he can possibly help with Mr. Egerton, 
and I am much afraid that if he were at Eton, with his 
brother, he would coax him into making his exercises for 
him, which his naturally affectionate disposition would, 
I am sure, induce him to do. You are aware, brother, d 
my intentions towards Frank. I not only mean to leave 
him what I am possessed of, but it is my earnest wish that 
he should sit in Parliament, and make a figure in the 
world, in some other way than as a mere sportsman, which, 
it is evident, he is resolved to be." 

The door of the library opening at this moment, the 
conversation between the brothers was momentarily in- 
terrupted by the appearance of a neighbour, who was a 
terms of the greatest intimacy with them both. Thi 
was Mr. Freemantle, a rich London banker, who had 

Eurchased a fine property in the county, where he ms 
eloved and respected by all for the kindness and 
hospitality which he displayed, as well as for the first-iate 
talents of his cook. 

"Raby," said the banker, "how are you? What I 
Andrew, are you here ? Delighted to see you both ; but 
didn't know you were come down, Andrew. What news 
from town, eh ? How could you find it in your heart to 
leave town at this gay time 1 " 

"Why, you may suppose that it is something extra- 
ordinary. The fact is, we are discussing the point 
whether Eton or Westminster school is best suited for 
Frank. Now, what say you ? " 

" Why, as to what boys may bring away in their heads 
from either, I don't think there is tne toss-up of a guinea 
between the two ; but, as to what they may bring a^ 
in their pockets, there is a wide difference between them. 
A terribly aristocratic place is that Eton school, and 111 
give you a proof or two. When my nephews were theWi 
I gave them a five-pound note on the Friday, as I paaaed 
through to visit a friend at Taplow ; and on my retum 
to town on the Monday, chanced to see one of them at Salt 



( 
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Hill. 'Well, William,' said I, 'how nmch of the five- 
poand note is left ) ' ' The five-pound note ! ' he replied ; 
» why not a rap : it all went the same day ; part to pay 
off a score for filberts and sherry ; and the rest to «fem 
Sterens, for hack horses and tandems.' Then, how much 
Ao you think one of these chaps owed for gloves ? Why, 
three pounds sixteen Rhillings ! But, now I think of it, 
and I never mention Salt HUl that I don't think of it, 1 
ean tell you a better story than either of these, to show 
how little your Eton blades think of money. I had these 
Bame hopeful nephews of mine (by the way, you know 
they have turned out very well, both perfect gentlemen) 
to aine with me, on a whole holiday, at Salt Hill, and was 
soft enough to tell them to bring half a dozen of their 
friends with them. Well, of course, they did so ; and a 
fine lot of youths thev were ; very highly bred, I believe, 
ally and the son of a duke amongst them. I cave them a 
good dinner, but was diverted by an incident in the 
middle of it. 'Hand round the champagne,' said I to 

the waiter ; but Lord S put his hand on the top of his 

glass, and said, * No champagne for me ; J am a sherry 
man,* Pretty well, thought I, for a lad of fourteen. 
However, they all delight^ me by their behaviour, which 
was correct in every respect ; but when about to rise from 
the table to return to Eton, I found that I had not done 
with them yet * You must pouch these fellows, uncle,' 
whispered William. * Pcmch them,' said I ; * what do you 
mean by pouching them ? ' ' Tipping them,' was his 
reply. *Thev will consider themselves insulted if you do 
not.' * Ah 1 ' resumed I, * now I comprehend yoii ; and 
what mjist I give them ? ' ' Oh ! ' replied James, my 
younger nenhew, *a guinea apiece will do J Here, then, 
was a good aay's work ; for what with the bill at the inn, 
and the pouching^ 1 had not much left out of a twenty- 
pound note." 

" A true bill, no doubt, Freemantle," said Mr. Raby ; 
** Eton, I find, is about the same as it was in my time ; 
ftnd your mention of Stevens, whose miserable liacks we 
used to ride, often at the expense of a flogging, reminds me 
of an anecdote of his hopefiu son, Jem. When Wentworth 
left Eton, he was so enamoured of this aspiring blade, that 
he hired liim as his personal servant ; but he returned to 
his old quarters, at the expiration of three months ; when 
he thus OMOWidedfoT himself^ as we magistrates say on the 
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bench. * Mr. Yorth/ said he, < was veil enough ; indeed 
he vished to hedicate me, and bought Vim for me, tiiat I 
might leom to cnt hair, and did manj kind things besides ; 
bnt his walet and I couldn't agree at all. At last^ however, 
ve had a r^^r blow up ; and findin§[ thst Mr. Yoith 
backed the wcUet against me, I Topped hun aai tiw wslet^ 
and here I am, once more.' " 

"Well," observed Mr. Andrew Raby, <*tlieee ore ex- 
tremely amusing stories, and very chancteristic of Eton; 
but let us return to our discussion on the queetum d 
choice between the two schools, and also hear whit <Ntf 
friend Freemantle has to say on the subject." 

"Why, if you wish for my opinion," replied Mr. 
Freemantle, " you shall have it ; but, mind ye, it wiU be 
one, perhaps, that you Eton and Ozfbid mem — aad yon, m 
mrticular, Andrew, who brought honoun with yoQ tnm 
Oxford — may not exactly admire, dcholanhip^ oor^ if you 
will, learning, has been rung in my ears as the nmimm 
honum — the one thing necessary for man. In j&ict, to mj 
of a person that he is a scholar, seems to imjdy eveiy kou 
of superiority; and to say that he is no ediolar, Al 
reverse. Now, I confess that, after much reflection nd 
much inquiry, I am at a loss to comprehend the mu^ 
benefits of what is called fine scholarship. &m 
advantages it certainly has ; but, perhaps, its disadvontagti 
are greater than we think, and for these reasons : — It to0 
often prevents the excursions of a vigorous understandiog^ 
by keeping it in a beaten track, the invariable praetifle 
of all ^eat schools ; it perpetuates error, by impoeiBg 
received opinions upon those who, if they had thoudit 
for themselves, would have discovered truth ; i( divuM 
the attention, and often fixes it on subjects which ue nol 
suited to that particular genius and turn of mind, which 
nature would have exerted upon some other, the object flf 
her own choice, and with much more advantage. Meithtf 
is this all. By loading the memory, it restrains tin 
imagination ; and, by multiplying precepts, it anticipatei 
the judgment Give me toe man whose knowledge ii 
derived from the copious sources of his own reason ; whosi 
mind is filled with ideas that spring not from books, bal 
from thought; whose principles are co-existent, beemie 
deduced in a regular ratiocination, and not from scmpi d 
different systems gleaned from the works of others tad 
huddled together without examination. Where is tiM 
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scholar whose opinion can be said to be entirely his own ? 
Or where is the genius that we wish to have trammelled 
by the impressions of others? Are we sure Shakspeare 
would have been what he was, had he been a deeply-read 
scholar ? At all events, our public seminaries of learning 
do not exactly correspond with the precept delivered by 
the Spartan king, — * that the child should be instructed 
in the arts which will be useful to the man ; ' and if my 
father had had nothing to boast of but a first-class degree 
at one of your Universities, I should have never had the 
honour of being a banker's son. Nevertheless, although 
it is possible that a finished scholar may emerge from our 
schools and colleges, in total ignorance of the business and 
conversation of English gentlemen in the latter end of 
the eighteenth century, I am still ready to admit the 
advantages to be derived from the study of the Latin 
and Greek languages. They deposit in the hands of a 
disciple, the keys of two valuable chests : and it is his 
own fault if they are afterwards lost, or laid aside." 

The morning of setting forward for school having 
arrived, it produced various sensations at Amstead Abbey. 
As for the two boys, the novelty of the thing, the thoughts 
of the journey, and the pocket-money, made their hearts 
lijght ; but there were other hearts very differently 
affected, and one overpowered with its weight. This, as 
may be supposed, was that of the ffood and affectionate 
Lady Chanotte, who, as she could not command her 
tears, declined taking leave of her sons. Nor was Mr. 
Baby very fit to appear in their presence, although he 
strove to conceal what he felt. But there were two 
belonging to the establishment of the Abbey, whose 
feelings could not be controlled, and these were Dick 
Perren and the cook : the one absolutely bellowed from 
the effect of his grief at the loss of Master Francis, his 
yonng master ; and the other, who, notwithstanding what 
she occasionally suffered from his tricks, loved him as 
the apple of her eye, betrayed the amiable weakness of 
woman, but by no means to her discredit. Her method 
of exhibiting it, however, was a singular one: she had 
taken her station at the first gate in the park, at which 
she knew the carriage must stop while the footman opened 
it, and approaching, with her face nearly inclosed in 
her apron, She chucked into the carriage two half-guineas, 
wrapped in a bit of white paper, with these words 
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inscribed — " God blesa you both" And what return 
ske get for this silent, though not less eloquent offc 
to her grief ? Why, Frank put his head out of the win 
of the carriage as it passed on, and, schoolboy-like, ro 
out, " You stupid oldfooW 

The party arrived at the county town just in the 
of time. The horses were being put to the " BeJloon," 
Wilkins was coming out of the office, with his whi 
one hand, his way-bill in the other, and a *' Benjao 
thrown over his left arm — ^all evident signs of beins c 
ready to start. Having walked once round his ho 
and examined their coupling reins and curb chains, i 
the manner of those times, he addressed his yc 
passengers, as they alighted from their father's carr 
with — 

" Glad to see you, young gentlemen ; proud of 
honour of having you about the coach. Two insides 
one out — box-seat — all right! — A beautiful mon 
Now, Mr. James (to the footman), be alive with 
luggage, if you please ; we are all ready for a start ; 
you know we are werry particular at this end, if we < 
always be so at toother" 

" I say, Wilkins," said Frank, " I shall not ride in 
after we get out of the town ; I shall come alongside 
on the box, and put James inside with my brother." 

" Very good, sir," replied Wilkins, " proud to have 
on the box : you'll be one of us, some day or anot 
Master Francis, I am quite sure ; but, will your papa- 

" Pooh ! " exclaimed Frank, " how will papa k 
about it?" 

"Not from me, Master Francis," resumed Will 
" I never tells no tales ; but you had better not come 
till we get through Clifford, for the parson there is all 
always at the window when the coach passes by, anc 
is a tattling old devil ; ten to one he don't slip it out i 
time he dines at the Abbey. We shall stop to waU 
the * Black Dog,' Master Francis, and then you can c 
on to the box." 

The coach having arrived at the "Black Dog," and 
exchange between Francis and the footman having I 
completed, the following edifying conversation ena 
between the master and his pupil : — 

"Do you feel yourself comfortable. Master Franci 
began Mr. Wilkins — " never on a coach before, eh 1 H 
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put a bit of my box-coat over your knees, 'twill keep oflf 
bhe dust from your clothes." 

** I l^e being on the box very much," replied Frank, 
" but how it shakes 1 " 

"Ay, master," said the old coachman, "it does that, 
sure enough, 'specially with one who ain't used to it ; 
they do say, they are going to put the boxes of all stage- 
coaches on springs, but Heaven knows when that will 
be — not in my time, I fear. Our people say it won't do, 
lihat we shall ^ to sleep upon them ; but there's no danger 
of a man doing that now, even if he should be a bit 
overtaken with drink. But, Master Francis, there is a 
great deal of hart in sitting on a coach-box, as well as 
in driving four houses. Your body must go with the 
swing of uie box, and let your lines (loins) be as lissom as 
vou can. It would kill a man, in a week, to drive as far as 
1 do, over such a road as this, if he did not do as I say." 

"You have got good horses in the coach, Wilkins," 
observed Frank. 

" Good creatures in natur*, sir," was that worthy's reply, 
" but they haven't no chance. This here sixteen miles of 
grround and only one rest-horse, kills them. To be sure, 
oiaster grubs them well, or they'd been dead years ago." 

" Years ago ! why, how old are they ? " 

** Why, I was going to say, you must ask my father that 
q^uestion. Howsomever, I have drove three of the four, 
nine years, and t'other came to this coach from the 
* Express,' the first year I drove it ; I think he must be 
q^uite twenty." 

"But how fat he is!" 

** Always the case with groggy ones," observed Mr. 
Wilkins ; " as soon as they have filled their bellies, they 
Kre down on their bed, because they are in pain when 
they stand up. A foundered coach-horse, like a gouty 
Gdderman, is always fat. But this near wheeler is my 
favorite (^vin^ him, at the moment, three tremendous 
stripes, with his double thong, over his back, and two 
over his ears, followed by a sort of rolling noise in his 
throat, resembling that made by gargling for a sore one) ; 
youll see how he'll hug his collar going up Brampton- 
hill, at the end of this stage. He's half a team himself, 
but still he's an awkward chap to drive. There's some 
difference, sir, I can assure you, between driving well- 
bitted fresh horses, like your papa's, and such deawL-aliye 
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'< between you. and me, I means to swallow that gentleman 
to-night" 

** Swallow him ! — what the deuce do you mean ? " 

" Why, Master Francis, I don't mind telling you, because 
all the servants at the Abbey says that you are not one 
of the wide-in-the-mouth sort, no t«^le-teller. We poor 
ooochmen, you know, sir, mvst live; that is to say, we 
must make tongue and buckle meet at the end of the year, 
or we gets into trouble. Now, this can't be done for only 
ten shillings a week on such a dull road as this, besides 
what we kicks the passengers for, without a bit of shoulder- 
ing. This gentleman is what we call a shoulder-stick, 
and, instead of his fare going to the proprietors of the 
ooach, it finds its way into my short pocket." 

" And do you never get found out ? " 

"Sometimes. I lost one good sarvice, owing to 
■houldering a sodger. Made a vow, Master Francis, never 
to shoulder another sodger, for a proprietor can see him a 
mile off. No more cocked hats and feathers, said I, for 
me, except they are on the bill, and then they ain't worth 
having." 

Just at this moment the "Balloon" coach, dovm, 
appeared in sight ; and, on both coaches being pulled up 
alongside each other, the following somewhat symbolical 
tentences were interchanged. 

"How do, Joel" 

"How do, William?" 

"Anything said?" 

** No ; but I thinks the young one's /y." 

" Qood day, Joe ; there's three in and two out, booked 
for you to-morrow." 

. But we must here close this portion of our history. 
Iiet it suffice to say, that Frank got another lesson from 
Wilkins, with some hints which he never forgot : but on 
the approach of night, resumed his inside place, and, in 
due time, found himself safe in London, under the roof 
of his uncle, who was delighted at the thoughts of his 
nephew making such a promising start in the world, with 
the assurance that, in after-life, he would have the means 
of supporting both the rank and character of a gentleman. 

It was three years since the young Eabys had been in 
London, a period at that early age well-nigh long enough 
to obliterate all recollection of what it had appeared to 
be. Hrree days, however, having been allowed them to 
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see what was beet worUi seeing in their vym, they mads 
the most of their time, nearly ezhaasdn^ the eniogiMflC 
their unde, who made no small sacrifiee m exerting than. 
And theiv was one place which he had bdieved veldiSag 
could have ever induced him to visit aflun, Ymagmmf 
little to his taste, and that was TattersaU^ 

<<Do let us go to TattersallV said Fnank to hiiiiiid% 
on the Monday ; '* I should so like to see all the ' 
horses he sells ; besides which, I daresay, we shall 
with some of papa's friends." 

To Tattersall's then they went, and witnessed a ol 
scene. The impatience of a sohoolbov is j^verbial ; ttl 
that of Frank Kaby for the scene of action, having gBt 
the better of the tardy motions of his uncle, the fAf 
found themselves at " the Comer " at least an hour ud s 
half sooner than they need have been, a period of the dij 
when the auctioneer is employed in offering for sale • 
few low-priced hacks, as a sort of prelnde to the warn 
important scene which is to follow, when the ariatocntti 
part of the audience assemble. This, however, ftrnd 
unnoticed by the uncle, who was no horse man, but Mt 
so by Frank Baby. "What! nnde," says he, "is tUi 
the famous Tattersall's that I have heard Sir Jobs 
Inkleton and my father talk so much of 9-— when 8ir 
John sold eight grey coach horses, not warranted somd^ 
for £800 ? Why, I did not see a worse set of rips at out 
Whitsun fair ! " 

" Kips to be sure they are," said an old friend at hii 
father and uncle, who stepped out of the crowd at ^ 
moment, just in time to hear the remark, " yet I have Ud 
seventeen pounds for one of them, a very nseful-lodkivg 
pony. But let me shake you all by the hand. BaS^i 
glad to see you. Lads, who would have thought of 8eeoi| 
you in London ? — on your road to Eton, I suppose ; hb 
how did you leave them all at the Abbey ? — not comill 
to town this season, I fear." 

"But, Mr. Yemer," said Frank, interruptixu^ hin, 
" why don't you buy the ' useful-looking pony V ha jnnit 
be cheap at that money, and I hear Tattersall now dy- 
ing out — * Going at eighteen pounds.'" "WeD, Franki' 
replied Mr. Yemer, ** to oblige you, 111 go another pound; 
you would like to have to say, when you write hflB% 
that you saw me buy a horse at Tattersall's : " so catduig 
the auctioneer's eye, and tipping him a wink, down 
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the hammer, with — "For you, Mr. Verner, I believe;" 
followed by a nod of assent from his customer. 

Now, were it not for the well-known rapidity with 
which the Messrs. Tattersall dispose of the commencement 
of their sales, to make way for more business-like pro- 
ceedings, it might be difficult to reconcile, or account for 
the following fact, though fact it surely be. 

** Pray, sir," said a countrified-looking man to Mr. 
Vemer, in about ten minutes after his purchase had been 
made, and as all the party were on the road to the large 
stable, to which they supposed the " useful-looking pony " 
was returned till claimed — "have ye got a mon here to 
t&ke away the cow, or must she 'bide where she is 
to-night?" "The cow!" exclaimed Mr. Vemer, "what 
cow?" 

"Why,** resumed the countryman, "the nice black 
Aldemey Mr. Tattersall knocked down to ye for eighteen 
pounds ; a better creature for milk never had a pail put 
under her." 

The case was exactly this : " the useful-looking pony " 
had been disposed of during the salutation between Mr. 
Vemer and his friends, and the Aldemey cow had been 
the next lot brought up. She was going for seventeen 
pounds, but for the exchange of the wink and the nod 
just in the nick of time, which consigned her to the 
possession of Mr. Vemer. 

The evening preceding the day on which the young 
Rabys were to repair to Eton, his uncle was addressed 
by Francis with — " By what coach do we go to Eton, to- 
morrow, imcle ? " 

** By the Windsor and Eton * True Blue,' of course ; it 
will put you down at your dame's door. But what makes 
you ask the question ?" 

** Why," resumed Frank, " Sir John Inkleton particularly 
wished us to go by the Birmingham 'Prince of Wales' 
coach, which would put us down at Slough, where it 
changes horses, and we should only have a mile to walk." 

** But your luggage," observed Mr. Raby, " what is to 
become of that?" 

"Oh!" continued Frank, "Sir John said that old 
Baldwin, who keeps the * Crown' at Slough, on our 
mentioning his name to him, would send our luggage to 
Eton in a cart." 

There must be some motive for all this, tho^i^Yvt. \?aa 
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nncle ; soauxhing mors tibwi ti^^^^ t:lii» ^p^. '^ Oc^oi'^, i<:H 
me at once, ¥ag»am, what k .^^aaoai. £iuf j^»r wi^^i 

to go by tbat BiiBinii|^uuK c 

"^ Wby, to tell joa ti» fcEi wii^iw <1 ¥t«ntii^ 

"^ dir John taM lae I flbaaM : aomim Jud Idligv 

who drives it^ and wbo tmg^t inm ■» dKrvn ioor IWPil 
when he was at Etcn." 

''Wen, Fnak," cantmne ^de^ "^ I t«£ qa ^nat 

harm in this zeqneat of jo Tt. ^ Sir Joha viilll^ 

Etonian Kiiwi^lf^ ^j£i }u^ ^*^Titfw {9 

notice that mi^bt be hoi 1^ t9 jov 

Birmin^^am oaaehnuaLf" 

''He didnt aaj mneh ftbout anTtbiiag eli^^ 
Frank, ''exeept that, wken. I g^ old ^aiiw^ anJ 
a good hoTse or a tandem, on a vhoht li£daT, he wmM 
write a line to recommend me to See^ns^ wko msd to k: 
him have some good ooea.'' 

''Black MomUy'' having at length airiv^ FfAnkdini 
his brother were placed on th^^ front roof aeAt of tk 
"Prince of Wales" coack r>i^ r^xjtmmii having hm 
despatched by the Windacn . Eton "^ Ttwt Blue "^ wieIi 
the luggage. 

On descending from the eos^h, at Sloagh, Fimk hsrmg 
slipped half a crown into Jack Baile/s hand^^ over ana 
above what his brother hail given bim when he paid ek 
fiire, shortly arrived at his "^igreeable seat in Bucks," !if 
he used afterwards to call Et^^n school, where their tutor 
having soon fonnd that his elder pupil had looked istt^ 
Ovid and Virgil, and had not looked into them in Tain, 
recommended his being placed in the middle remove ?^i 
the fourth form, and then proceeded to examine ih 
pretensions of our hero. Finding him all but innocent fj* 
the Greek tongue, his location was soon determined upon 
On his informing his tutor, however, that he bad hi^ 
making nonsense verses, a page of *' Csesar's Ociin- 
mentaries" was put before liitn, when he set to work 
much in the same manner that the young aspirani ni 
anatomy does, when he atUicjpateB phlebotomiiing, M 
opening the veins of full-grnwn ciibbage^. 

There is not, perhaps, in the whole course of jnan'a life, 
a more remarkable change than the removal of the ctil«J 
from the luxury and freedom of a wealthy home, to tb 
frugal diet and strict subc^rdi nation of a public school. 
from the tenderness of parents, and the obsequiousness ^"^ 
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servants, to the rade and boisterous familiarity of equals, 
the tyranny of seniors, and, too often, the rod of a cruel 
and capricious pedagogue. These hardships, however, 
are b^ieficial : if they do not absolutely steel the mind 
and body against the assaults of fortune, they turn to a 
xl account. They produce an equilibrium in a large 
ly of youths, of various pedigrees, distinctions, and 
ctations, and prevent the assumption of those 
jinary perfections which swell the hearts of men, 

still more of boys, to the great annoyance of their 

anociates. Nevertheless, the best nature does not vield 
to chastening and buffetiDg without some degree of im- 
patience ; and it is to be feared that the sufferings of the 
generality of boys, at very lai^ schools, in the lower 
classes of it especially, are greater than commonly im- 
agined. At all events, the first week at Eton is a serious 
trial to the nerves of a shy or home-sick boy ; a thousand 
questions are asked, some of them rather difficult to be 
answered ; answered they must be, or a slap in the face is 
the consequence. The Rabys, however, made their way 
among the crowd, and partly for these reasons : — Their 
name was known as aristocratic, and they were called 
"devilish good-looking fellows;" — Francis, especially, 
^ho had a certain "mowing look" about him, accord- 
ing to the languase of those days, which soon made an 
impression : as did also the knowledge of his father being 
ft master of hounds, and of his having brought letters of 
introduction to Stevens and Jack Bailey from the well- 
known Sir John Inkleton, who was considered an orna- 
ment to Eton school. Still, all this did not serve him as 
in indemnity from some of the tricks commonly played 
yf[ on new-comers in these licentious days. 

It was the saying of a Spartan kin^, that — ** Boys should 
>e introduced to the arts which will be useful to them 
*'hen they become men." Independently of the business 
>f the school, this maxim has always oeen acted upon 
it Eton, in the various popular pastimes. Amongst the 
foremost of these is the management of the boat, which 
kxm became a favourite one of our hero, whose sculling 
^ras excelled by none at the expiration of his third year. 
Be was likewise good at cricket, quoits, backsword play- 
ing, and other manly games ; and above all at football, 
inasmuch as few could b^t him at kicking shins. 
Andrew was always a good cricketer ; and by his mild, 
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we have legislators who, if they could, would make that 
little less ; but, happily for the people, such was not the 
ctee in the times to which I allude. The dance round the 
maypole, on May-day, or on the village green, at Whitsun- 
tide, — the harvest-home supper, the bonfires of November, 
and the good cheer of Christmas, were looked for and 
enjoyed as surely as the seasons arrived, and the contribu- 
tions to these indul^nces, from all the family at the 
Abbey, were at all times liberal. 

The sirloins ^of beef, the mince-pies, and plum-puddings, 
tlie wine and aJe, eaten and drunk under its roof, were in 
perfect keeping with its baronial exterior ; and jthe cloth- 
rog and fuel, furnished to the neighbouring poor under 
the management of Lady Charlotte Raby, were still more 
abundant. 

The meeting between Frank Raby and his father's 
huntsman was truly characteristic of both. It is not 
my intention, here, however, to give a second edition of 
Frank's appearance with his father's harriers in the field ; 
although ne was complimented, by the huntsman, on the 
improvement in his hand and nerve, and the judicious 
remarks he made on some of the leading hounds ; but we 
will proceed at once to his d^but with the foxhounds. 

The morning was cloudy and ^till, looking like a hunt- 
ing morning, and the family had all assembled in the 
breakfast-room, when Sir John made his appearance, the 
Abbey being only a mile or two out of the road that led 
to the appointed cover. " Well, Inkleton," said Mr. Raby, 
after the usual salutations had passed, and pointing to his 
aon Francis, who was clad in a green hunting-coat, and 
a pair of leather breeches made expressly for the pur- 
pose, " here is the happiest fellow, this day, in our own 
oonnty, and, very probably, in the next to it. Andrew 
says, he has not closed his eyes since three o'clock this 
morning, praying heartily for daylight. I am sorry 
I cannot accompany you to the field, as I must attend 
the bench to-day, but I have ordered Dick, the hunts- 
man, to do so, and take the young fox-hunter under his 
care." 

" There is' no necessity for that," replied Sir John ; 
" one of my hunters having been amiss, is much in want 
of work, and I have ordered Preston to be at the cover, 
and he will do all that is required, in piloting Frank ; and 
you know old Preston is to be depended on.'' 
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"Glad to hear you say so,'* replied the baronet; "i 
certainly have had a succession oi fine runs lately, thanl 
to your excellent hounds, and the way in which theyii 
hunted. But I have brought you something more ft 
day ; I have brought you a young sportsman, of no smi 
promise, who has the good taste, even at his early age, t 
prefer foxhounds to harriers. I hope we shall enter lui 
well to-day to a good run, and blood him at the end of it 

"Glad to see you, sir," said Mr. Warde (for of himaii 
his hounds have I been speaking, and who was then a 
the zenith of his glory, and hunting one of the inai( 
countries which he hunted in his time) ; " although yoi 
father is no fox-hunter, I have a great regard for bim mi 
conspicuoiis sportsman in his line, and a staunch preeenf 
of foxes ; and it was only last night that we irank ki 
health in that honourable capacity. You have a dew 
little mare under you, and I hope we shall find oil 
before night, whether your father's old oats are as good i 
his new were. I was entered to hounds before I was y* 
age, and I mean to stick to them as long as I can sit in ng 
saddle. Now, Bob,"^ to the huntsman, "throw yon 
darlings into cover ; and," addressing himself to Fiul 
Raby, " mind this, young gentleman — if you hear i 
hound speak in the cover, you may bet all the money y* 
like that it is to a fox. Every tongue is a fox with nfl 
hounds, as I suppose every tongue is a hare with lb 
Raby's harriers." 

Scarcely had the pack spread themselves, right and kft 
in the wood, than Samson was observed lashing his aid* 
with his stern, and Champion rushed through the stoWl 
brushwood to join noses, as much as to say, has the fittflj 
been thu road in the night ? " Have at him, Samson," sm 
Mr. Warde ; "look about you. Bob, we shall find him ^ 
five minutes." " And Champion, also, says so," return* 
the huntsman, " and he never told a lie in his life." 

But the " villain " did not wait to be found. The d« 
grew warmer and warmer as the hounds drew onwiW 
and the deep tones of such of them as were equalj 
owning a scent at least eight hours old, being audiw 
down wind, even in the deep recesses of the cover, aw* 
went as fine a dog-fox as ever wore a brush, and then th 
scene became glorious. The crash, when the body of ^ 
pack got together ; the shouting of the foot people in ^ 
1 Robert Forfeit, who then hnnted Mr. Warde's hoonds. 
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Onward they went, over a very deep vale, with a bi 
hich scent, talking fences high and stiff, and many of 
field shaken off. At length they approached the SI 
according to Sir John's prediction ; and it was app 
to those who knew the country for some time before 
came close to it, by the large willow trees on its bi 
whose flourishing condition showed that they were luxnriit'] 
ing in the soil which best suits them — a black boa 

** Now what is to be done here ? " said Sir Jonn, OM 
more, to himself ; and he had the lead of the field at the tin 
" I will have it just where yonder blackthorn-bush is grot 
ing on the bank, and that is sure to be the soundest pi^ 
in my view ; but Frank will not be up to that trick. E 
wave my hand to him, not to attempt it. " Don't ooW 
don't come ! " roared the baronet ; " youll be in if vtt 
do " ; and Frank was not out of hearing at the time ; W 
he might as well have made such a request to the wan 
at the flood of a spring-tide, and at it he gallantlv wal 
The trick of the Dlac£thom-bush, however, was Ti)ey(* 
Frank's experience in the art of riding to hounds ; ^ 
putting his mare to the left of it, where the ground tn 
rotten and tender, she fell on her head, on alightins- 
although she cleared the water — and gave him an easyfil 

" Bravo, by the heavens ! " exclaimed Sir John ; "he* 
up again, and no harm done ; what a rider will thatW 
make ! " 

In the next field but three, the hounds came to a ch€4 
when an ^claircissement took place. 

"Why, Frank," said the baronet, "you are a v«y 
pretty fellow ; what have you done with old Preston, • 
Skylark?" 

" Oh," replied Frank, ** I have not seen him since th 
hoimds left the wood. I saw you turn down the left-hi* 
riding, and, as I thought I heard the hounds turn tW 
way too, I followed you." 

"But, Frank," inquired Sir John earnestly, "aretfll 
sure you are not hurt, for you got a devil of a roll at th 
Stark?" 

" Not a bit," answered Frank ; " it was not the mai^ 
fault, for she cleared the water well." 

" Yes, Frank," continued Sir John, " she fell from tfc 
want of a little more support than you could give ^ 
when she landed in that soft ground, almost a hog. W 
upon my word, you must not ride yet at such placei* 
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ve in this run, or you will break your neck some 
^nd the new leathers, what a pickle they are in, 
w they will tell tales when you get home ! Lady 

tte will "* " Oh ! " exclaimed Frank, " they will 

lothin^ about it ; they shall not see me till I am 
L for dinner." 

tiis moment the hounds hit off their fox, and went 
; not at best pace. In fact, they were brought to 
unting, at which Mr. Wardens nounds ever have 

conspicuous ; and the attention of Frank was 
L to them. 

ihe end of an hour and thirty-five minutes, the 
lending towards the finish, and the hounds runnin^r 
»nt to view, the fox was in Bob Forfeit's hand, and 
ish ffiven to Frank Raby by Mr. Warde himself, 
as delighted at the sight of so promising a young 
nan in nis country ; indeed, he honoured him with 
ir notice. 

John being engaged to dine that day at the Abbey, 
and himself proceeded homeward together, but not 
, could be heard of " old Preston," nor, indeed, of a 
aany more of the field, who had been stopped by 
irk brook. 

be course of the evening, the health of Mr. Warde 
Irunk, himself and his hounds became the topics of 
sation; and thus did Sir John Inkleton speak ol 

may be presumptuous, perhaps, in me," said this 
ig and gentlemanlike young baronet, ''to give a 

1 opinion of a pack of foxhounds, it being evident 
ly experience has been chiefly confined to those I 
I with when at Oxford, and very good they were. 
there is something in the character of Wardens 
3 which strikes the eye, and fixes the attention of 
common and inexperienced observer, previously to 
them at work, as oeing cmi/maU superior of their 
A respects shape and power. Their style of hunting 
al to their hiffh form; and as you fnasters of 
•B," addressing himself here to Mr. Raby, ** pride 
Ives on overcoming difficulties in chase, and hunting 
vme to death, under the most unfavourable circum- 
I, I wish you had been with us to-day. There were 
obstacles in our way: — ^First, the scent was ex- 

in the burst, because the fox ran straight) asA 
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'this run, or you will break your neck some 
iiie new leathers, what a pickle they are in, 
^ will tell tales when you get home ! Lady 

ll « «« Oh ! " exclaimed Frank, « they will 

X^ about it ; they shall not see me till I am 

dinner." 

foment the hounds hit ofif their fox, and went 

< at best pace. In fact, they were brought Ut 

ttg, at which Mr. Wardens hounds ever bAVfc 

n^icuous ; and the attention of Frank w^t 

them. 

nd of an hour and thirty- five m'lnntts^ tK« 

ng towards the finish, and the hourjdft ruutnuii 

view, the fox was in Bob Forfeit'* }mwif *;*/) 
iven to Frank Raby by Mr. Warde }jjiu«^J^ 
Lighted at the sight of so promising a yo^itiu 
a nis country; indeed, he honoured him wiUi 
ice. 

being engaged to dine that day at the AbY;<7y, 
limself proceeded homeward together, but juA 
i be heard of " old Preston," nor, indeed, 0I a 
more of the field, who had been stopjied by 
rook. 

iirse of the evening, the health of Mr. Warcle 
c, himself and his hounds became the topics of 
1 ; and thus did Sir John Inkleton speak of 

be presumptuous, perhaps, in me," said this 
Ld gentlemanlike yoimg baronet, "to give a 
nion of a pack of foxhounds, it being evident 
perience has been chiefly confined to those I 

1 when at Oxford, and very good they were. 
' is something in the character of Wazde't 
ch strikes the eye, and fixes the attenticm of 
3ion and inexperienced observer, previotmir t<Q 
1 at work, as being animals superior «if tWir 
lecta fthape aiir] po^v^er. Their style of htiiUinii? 

their hiah Umn j and as yott mtwtars of 
^^msm g ^^ ^ U Here to Mr. Mhj, *'pri^e 
^m^'C*- 'ilBcuUiea in chaaei ami htmim 

4e most iinfavmii&U«'i i: 
1 with m to-day. T?. 
the .'■ 
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he had not too much the start of us. Secondly, the. 
country was excellent, until after we crossed the Stark, 
when a change of soil occurred, which is much againi 
hounds in chase. Thirdly, we were twice brought to 
check by sheep, which, having a good fox on foot, thiei 
us again behind. Then, to crown all, we had rather ai 
unusual occurrence in that country — four fallows to cr« 
in succession, which required the most patient hunting ti 
enable us to hold on. 

" The finish, however, was a glorious one. Bothered \if 
the thirty-five minutes' burst, and a good hour's do* 
hunting afterwards, the fox tried the earths at EEamdfli 
Wood, and finding them shut, laid himself down in tbt 
cover, and broke before the pack in view, having beei 
beautifully hunted to his point. In the space of thirteei 
minutes, as fast as foot could fall, we turned him up ii 
the open, as your son Frank can attest." 

Here Mr. Baby looked at his son, evidently with feelingi 
of satisfaction, but deemed it prudent not to hazard t 
word ; and Sir John proceeded with his remarks. 

" Then look at Mr. warde himself. Putting the sporto' 
man out of the question, what a true specimen he is of ^ 
old English gentleman. How amusing is his conversation; 
how playful his wit ; how manly his exterior ; and yet, 
how polished are his manners when in contact with 

Eolished society ! How unfortunate it is that he is » 
eavy ; for horses can scarcely be found to carry him well 
up to his hounds, over this very deep country." 

" Was Henry Warde out to-day ? " inquired Mr. Raby. 

" He was," replied Sir John ; " he rode his famow 
horse, Star, for which, although a roarer, he has refused 
the immense price of 600 guineas. It is the only instance. 
I believe, on record, of a horse, with that defect, being 
esteemed so valuable as a hunter." 

"I conclude," continued Mr. Raby, "that you often 
visit the headquarters of Mr. Warde's hunt ? " 

" Why," answered Sir John, " they lie rather wide of 
me ; but 1 am occasionally induced to do so by the 
l)leasant society I meet with. Then, again, wherever 
John Warde is, there is sure to be mirth and fun, and 
the living is very good at the club. Indeed, he told ran 
this morning, in his usual droll style, that *ev4rythuil 
there was very good but the reckoning,^ " 

"Ah ! ah I" observed Mr. Raby, "that is John Ward* 
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^ a T ; there is a gaiety of heart and lightness of spirit 
Mioat him, which I have never found to the same extent 
fefei any other man ; and it adds much to his popularity, 
; He has a joke ready at hand for everyone. But it is 



J the reckoning at a hunting-club that can hurt either 

^Warde or yoti. I do not know a better manager than he 
-li ; and as for yourself, Inkleton, if you steer clear of 
4at accursed vice, cambling, you have enough for your 
-enjoyment of all uie fun this world can aflfbrd you. 
neither your hunting, nor your coaching, nor your house- 
iDBeping, good as it is, can hurt you. You wilf, I am sure, 
pardoii this remark from a man much older than yourself, 
and one who entertains for you a sincere regard, not only 
on your own account, but aa the son of a valued friend." 

»*No fear," replied Sir John ; "I never lost £100 at 
any game in my life ; and as I know not one of my friends 
or acquaintance that is a gainer, but many who are losers 
by gambling, I mean to steer clear of it. In fact, I 
detest your professed gamesters ; their hearts are as hard 
as stones, and as cold too ; and they would rob their own 
brothers if they could." 

On the following morning. Sir John took his departure 
from the Abbey, but not without having obtained a 
promise from Frank, to visit him before he went to 
Oxford. 



CHAPTER VI 

CoUese life, with some sketches of men and manners at Oxford, in 
tnc latter part of the last century— Bibnry Meeting in its 
palmy days. 

HAVING assumed the manly gown, we now find the 
yoimg Rabys at the University of Oxford— cele- 
brated for making gentlemen as well as scholars ; one of 
the two great luminaries of the intellectual world ; and, 
despite en the cavils against it, one of the brightest jewels 
in the British Crown. We find them occupying handsome 
looms in Peckwater, gentlemen-commoners on the books, 
and with an allowance of £600 per annum to each for 
their eacpenses, it being the wish of their father, and also 
of their nnde, who contributed towards it, that they 
•honld .not only make a respectable figure in the 
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University, but that they should have no cause for having 
demands upon them when they left it. Their establish- 
ments were suitable to their means. Andrew contented 
himself with two saddle * horses, passing under the 
denomination oi hacksy and consigned to the care of 
Seckham, the livery-stable keeper, reserving the entire 
use of his servant for his own personal wants ; whereas 
Frank had his two hunters and his hack in a private 
stable of his own, and looked after by an experienced 
man, who had been brought up, under Spencer, in the 
hunting stables at the Abbey. 

And now let me introduce to the reader my hero's 
college friend, Hargrave. He was the son of a London 
merchant, educated at Rugby, and therefore totally un- 
known to Frank Raby previously to their meeting at 
Christchurch. But they were kindred spirits, and, 
according with the vulgar phrase, "soon took to each 
other." And there was some similiarity in their per- 
sonal appearance, at least in their personal character. 
So far from there being anything of the Androgynes 
about them — the term dandy was unknown in those days, 
and it would be well that it had never been called into 
use : they were plain and rather peculiar in their dress, 
somewhat approaching to the contrary extreme, with the 
exception of not losing sight of cleanliness, and what is 
called neatness in their dress and appointments. In fact, 
their appearance was gentlemanlike and sportsmanlike at 
the same time — not an evervday combination at that 
period ; and before the end of the second term they were 
pointed at, when together in the streets, as the two 
best horsemen in the Univei*sity. Hargrave's stud con- 
sisted but of two thoroughly accomplished hunters ; and, 
like Frank Raby, he had them, under his own lock and 
key, in one of the quietest lanes in the town. Moreover, 
his judgment was considered so good in everything relating 
to hunting, as well as in the management of his horses, 
that he was generally appealed to as an authority on all 
disputed points amongst the Nimrods of the University— 
at all events, amongst those with whom he was in any way 
associated. 

And how happened it that Hargrave, the son of a 
London merchant, should have become so accomplished 
in field sports — for he was an excellent shot, as well as 
initiated to the noble science of the chase ? The question 
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is easily replied to. His father, who was himself a 
sportsman^ had a seat and estate in Essex, and had entered 
turn when young to hounds, and to those of one of the 
bMt and most zwous sportsmen of his own or an^ other 
||pi—4lifi ■ renowned Mr. Charles Newman. Again, the 
gJHfcr/ hunted hy him was one likely to make a man 
kpih* • •portnnan and a horseman, being full of large 
MMM^ wy Btrongily fenced, and noted for the stoutness 
vile foKei. At an early age, however, few went better 
iMr it tixan young Harerave did, on a small thorough-bred 
bmm, iriiioh went by the name of The Phenomenon; and 
be wae looked upon in the neighbourhood as likely to 
Mm^ it Kune future period, in a better country than 
BviBy alfJioiigh famous for the stoutness of its foxes. 

Xgam whftt has been said of Hargrave, it is scarcely 
naeenKX to atate that he was acquaint^ with all the sport- 
ing <ehttHieteza^ noble and ignoble, Oxford then could boast 
m^mtfH tbi^ by virtue of his seniority in the University, 
behai liie honour of introducing them to Frank Baby. 
*liltir*jr^ these was a very celebrated character whose 
mai^.'WM Will Stuart, and of whom a short notice must 
hiiilBkinL He was, in the first place, one of the hand- 
•ifciellowe in the country; of robust form withal; 
dadared by himself, and very generally believed, to 
Moded somehow from the royal house of Stuart. 
\ oeenpations could scarcely be called royal — at all 

^ not in the modem acceptation of that word. He 

wir. ft Jeer-ttealer, a dog-stealer, a pond-robber, and a 
her in all ways, from a pheasant to a jack-snipe ; in 
; JfB would accommodate his employers in any way, 
d they paid him well. But Stuart's/or^e lay in the 
_ * art Of persuasion, of which the following is one 
r Mmarkable example : — 

Fonft you buv this capital do^ of me ?" said he to a 
yOHjgfflMUi who told him he considered him too dear by 
ittiMi tirn gnineaa. 
■• Hjjp fcnt that price," replied the young man. 
eq^aai,* resumed Billy, "you consider two guineas an 
olfl^l ■liiin the * maximum of excellence ' is to be obtained, 
as 70a gentlemen calls it. Now, when you comes to take 
your degree. 111 t^ you what they'll say to you : they'll 
tell yon, that a little more studying would have put vou in 
the first daas ; but for want of that little, youll be no- 
where." And so it turned out. 
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Amongst the ignoble sciences patronised by Stuart, and 
in which he much desired to have initiated Frank Baby, 
was the very ignoble one of dog- fighting. Ignoble as it is. 
however, our hero wished to witness it, and was conducted 
to the pit by Stuart, the owner of one of the d(^s, who 
had been the victor in several battles, and had only been 
beaten once. His competitor was also a formidable one, 
weighing thirty-six pounds, which was two pounds lees 
than Stuart's, and, as such, inferior to him in one respect 
His game, however, was notorious, and it was only 
shillings for choice — in other words, guineas to pounds— 
between the two. 

I shall not disgust my readers with a description of the 
contest between two noble animals, whose services were 
intended for far better purposes. Let it suffice to say 
that, as it was the first, so it was the last exhibition of 
this sort that Frank Kaby witnessed, and still he did 
not regret having witnessed it. Exclusive of the courage 
displayed by the dogs, during a contest of upwards of 
half an hour, the means taken by their handlers to in- 
crease that courage excited his astonishment, if it did not 
produce pleasure. There is no necessity for recapitulating 
them ; but it appeared that one index to the probable 
result of the fight was the position of the animal's tail 
If erect, he was still undaunted : if inclined to droop, his 
pluck was doubted, and the betting immediately turned 
against him. The position of the tail, however, is the 
general barometer of the dog's mettle. Witness Shak- 
speare at a bear-fight : — . 

'^Oft have I seen a hot, o'erweening cur, 
Run back and bite, because he was withheld ; 
Who, having suffered with the bear's fell paw. 
Hath clapt his tail between his legs, and cried.*' 

There was another species of sporting, and one veiy 
much in fashion in those days, in which Frank Baby was 
initiated by Will Stuart — the aristocratic one of cock- 
fighting; and aristocratic it may certainly be called, 
confirming the truth of the assertion that^ although the 
vulgar borrow vices from the great, the great occasiODsUv 
condescend to borrow them, in their turn, from die 
vulgar. It must, however, be admitted that, in point oi 
respectability — if such a term can be allowed in this case— 
there is scarcely a comparison between the operations of 
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the cock and the dog-pit, the former having been long the 
resort of many of our accomplished noblemen and country 
^ntlemen, still standing its ground to a certain extent, 
vrhilst the latter is nearly abandoned. Whether it may 
last another century is a matter of some speculation, from 
the alternations which occur in the taste for all national 
sport ; but that it has stood the test of ages is a fact too- 
well established to admit of a doubt, as well as that a moral 
bas been drawn from it. Themistocles's famous address- 
to the Athenian soldiers affords one, and a signal one, too.. 
3n their march to battle he halted them, and directed 
;heir attention to two cocks that were fighting, descantine- 
m their determination to conquer or die ; and ordered 
x>ck-fighting to be afterwards annually exhibited in the- 
:amp. The Romans likewise admired the martial spirit 
>f tne gamecock ; and it is even asserted that Caesar's 
troops introduced cock-fighting in England, during their 
^mporarjr invasion of the country, and that they even 
made quails to fight. Still, Columella calls it a Grecian 
liversion, and speaks of it in terms of ignominy, as an 
expensive amusement (which it is), unbecoming the frugal' 
iiousekeeper, and often attended with the ruin of the- 
parties who follow it. The most offensive part of this 
practice, however, is now fortunately done away with — I 
[nean the " Welsh main," as it is called, which consisted in 
saosing thirty-one of thirty-two cocks to be slaughtered, 
before the surviving one was to be proclaimed the victor I 

Although Frank Baby had seen some few exhibitions of 
fighting-cocks in his father's neighbourhood, and at Eton,. 
lie had never seen what is called " a main " fought ; but 
iiaving a wish to see one, he accompanied his friend 
Hargrave to the Oxford cockpit, and was introduced by^ 
bim to the celebrated Bob Dolly, who was at that time 
the proprietor of it. The particiilars of this main need 
ttot be given ; but, at the expiration of it, the following con-^ 
rersation took place between the two young sportsmen : — 

" Well, Frank," said Hargrave (for Frank was he always- 
called by his intimates), "what do you think of cock- 
Sghting, now that you have seen it nearly in its best 
formr^ 

" Why," replied Frank, " I have scarcely made up my 
Diind sufficiently on the subject, to give you a decided 
mswer. I am, however, prepared to say that although I 
cannot go the length that you do, when you say,yo\x\oci^ 
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upon two cocks, in the arena of a pit, in the light of two 
champions of olden times, who rush to the charge for glory 
only, and imagine that, in the shrill and animating note of 
their crowing, you hear the herald's clarion, still, I consider 
the first 'setting to,' as it is called, of two highly-bred 
gamecocks, one of the most interesting sights that animated 
nature can exhibit. Their determined courage throughout 
the battle, and their invincible spirit, to conquer or die, 
are something more than natural, and seem to justify the 
absurd notions entertained by the ancients of these birds, 
not only in calling them sacred to the sun, but making 
them to participate of a certain solar divinity, and to be 
thus feared — at all events, reverenced— even by the lion. 
But look at the cock in his natural state — a state of 
freedom. What a beautiful animal he is ! What a 
pattern of a warrior, a husband, and a fine gentleman ! 
See him clap his wings and crow; how proud of his 
courage does he app»ear ; how pliant he is to his females ; 
how jealous of a rival ; and now he is formed for con- 
tending with him, for he is all muscle and bone ! Then 
observe what language he has at his command I If he 
finds food, he calls a ravourite female to partake of it ; if 
a danger appears, he bids his family beware ; and he has 
his amorous phrases as well as his terms of defiance and of 
battle. But his crowing — why, he may be said to invoke 
the sun ; indeed, Shakspeare calls him * the trumpet to 
the morn ' ; and many other poets have borrowed their 
images from him — 

* The crested cock whose clarion sounds the silent hours ; * 

amongst the most beautiful of them, as * the 'larum of the 
country labourer.' " 

" Well said, Frank Baby," exclaimed Hargrave ; " upon 
my soul you would make a good Methodist preacher, but I 
much doubt your ever becoming a cocker." 

*' I don't know what to say on that point yet," replied 
Frank. " There is much to admire in a battle, ana still 
more in the system throughout ; but I feel that there is 
something both disgusting and cruel in a long-protracted 
battle, however indicative it may be of the invinciUe 
courage of the animal, and however productive of a moral, 
as Mr. Wyndham and others have considered it to be. 
But as you are such an advocate for cock-fighting, let me 
bear what you have to say in defence of it." 
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"Why, to tell you the truth," returned Hai^rave, "I 
think that, next to finding a fox, the excitement produced 
at the onset of a hattle &tween cocks, exceeds any that I 
have hitherto experienced. I, therefore, must say I am 
Tery partial to cock-fighting as a sport or pastime. But I 
cannot help looking at it in another light. It appears to 
me that, from the very extraordinary circumstances and 
bets developed in pursuance of the whole system — ^from 
the hreeding the hirds, to bringing them to the pit to 
fight, as well as their conduct in the fight — it must have 
beim intended to excite the curiosity, and promote the 
researches of man in the wonderful operations of nature ; 
if not^ in this individnal instance, to serve as an example 
to be imitated in certain situations in life. For instance, 
consider the form of what we so properly call the game- 
cock : he is not only, as you have aescribed him, composed 
of little else but muscle and bone; but, loo^ng at his 
ruddy complexion, his full breast, his lofty neck, the 
strength of the h&Bon of his leg, and length of his thigh, 
his lar^ quick eye, and strong beak — crooked and big at 
its setting on — and his murderous spurs, it is evident that 
he was intended to fight. But why so ? — why should he be 
armed with such murderous weapons, and endowed with 
such formidable strength and courage, merely to protect 
himself, or his own race, from others of his own race ? There 
ean be no reason at all for this in an animal which it is evi- 
dent was designed to be domesticated. The fact is, he is bom 
a fighter, and absolutely begins to spur at an adversary soon 
after he leaves the egg ; at all events, before his spurs are 
grown. Putting him to fight, then, is not having recourse 
to a force against nature, but an evident indulgence of his 
natural propensity, for there can be no offence given to 
him by the bird pitted against him, which he has never 
Been till taken out of his bag. This is also proved by the 
well-known fact, that cocks at their walks, and at full 
liberty, will seek each other for battle as far as they can 
hear each other's crowing. In fact, there appears to be 
in them an insatiable thirst to destroy ectch other, which 
does not appear in other parts of the creation. We hear 
of carnivorous animals depopulating the places they 
frequent of every other inhabitant, but there is no instance, 
except in the cock, of a desire to exterminate their own 
species." 

"Then you really believe it was intended that the 
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courage of these birds should be displayed to man as an 
example ? " 
"I do." 

"And in the method pursued in Bob Dolly's cockpit?" 
" Ah, there you press me too hard now. I can only say 
that, if they do fight at all, the arming them with artificial 
weapons is the very reverse of cruelty, for the contest is 
sooner ended, and their sufferings trilling in companeon 
to what they would have been, had they fousht witn their 
own natural weapons, by lacerating and bruising each 
other in every tender part. And hence may be formed 
a comparison between the duellist and the pugilist. The 
duellist meets his adversary like the gamecock, voluntarilT, 
and with artificial weapons also ; whereas the pugilist is 
urged to fight merely by a prospect of gain, and to fight 
with natural weapons, receiving blows and bniisee, 
frequently to the very point of death, to amuse a 
crowd of spectators. I am inclined, then, to think that, 
after all, cock-fighting is one of the least cruel of all 
our sports in which uie lives of animals are put to tibe 
risk. But it is not so much the mere act of fignting, and 
the display of courage iu the gamecock, that excite my 
admiration : it is, as I said before, the entire system 
throughout, and the wonderful phenomena that occur 
in breeding and training these birds. We will commence 
with the breeding, and the importance of similarity of 
feather. Where is the philosopher who can discover this 
necessity? — but so it is. Several attempts were made, 
some years back, to cross the Cheshire piles with piles 
from other countries, and those of great note ; but, from 
a trifling dissimilarity of feather, the breed was very 
inferior to the original one. But even in the Cheshire 
piles, the necessity arises of not mixing the dark and 
light-coloured ones together. Then, again, the fidelity 
with which uniformity of colour is preserved, is no les 
astounding. A celebrated breeder of cocks thus writes 
on this subject : — * Fifteen years or more I had enjoyed 
an invariable production of the most complete black-reds 
bred by any amateur, without a single instance of devia- 
tion during that period ; but, on the sixteenth year, I 
had several light piles in one hatch. No change of egjis 
could nossibly have taken place, nor was there a shadow 
of doubt of interference with any other cock. A well- 
regulated account of my cocks, however, enabled me to 
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ascertain that there had been a pile in the crOts five years 
previonfl to my having them from Shropshire ; go thai 
they hdd highly regular for twerUy-one years, not only in 
plumage, but in every desired requisite.' 

^ It appears," continued Hargrave, ^Hhat, had this breeder 

Sne on in a deviation from the original colour, he would 
Ye had spangles, as party-coloured fowls are called ; but, 
by persevering afterwards in selecting the darkest-coloured 
icfwlBj those in fact most resembling his original attachment, 
or sort, he preserved not only their feather, but their con- 
tHtuUonj which is a great consideration with cockers. Now 
here we have an analogy between the florist and the cocker. 
A run flower is one which has the inherent vice of chang- 
ing colour, with little chance of regaining its primitive 
ax^ valuable brilliancy ; consequently it is discarded by 
the florist, as spangled pullets would be by the cocker. 

** There are, also, independent of feather, some strange 
eirenmstanoes, arising from the selection of the parentage 
of game fowls, and these of the very same breed, one, in 
fact) which has been proved to be good in blood, feather, 
and heel. For example : cocks bred from a father and 
daughter have run away, whereas those from a mother 
and son have stood to be killed by inches. 

^Perhaps the best proof of the difiiculties of training 
cocks to fight, is to DC found in the very few persons 
who have excelled in this branch of their art. Who 
would believe it possible that, although a feeder should 
be able to set a pen of cocks fit to fight for two successive 
days, he should not be able to have them fit to fight 
on the third, and yet his competitor on the sod shall 
be able to do so ? This, however, is a very common case. 
In fact, the whole system of feeding cocks to fight, 
reducing or increasing their weight, but still retaining the 
bluest pitch of condition and vigour, is one of consumnuUe 
tat, and one with which that of training the race-horse 
can bear no comparison as to the difficulty of it. Then, 
again, what a true picture of life is a cockpit ! Depend 
upon it| Frank Baby, you will never have seen human 
nature f nllv and faithfully displayed in the rough, until 
you shall have seen it in a cockpit, at such places as 
bhester, Manchester — ^in short, anywhere bordering on 
the north. Amongst noblemen and gentlemen of the 
highest character and respectability, and who have made 
eoddDg their pursuit through life, you will see men of 
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the ooanest exterior, and in the meanest ^^arb, outwitting 
them by odds in their judgment in selecting the winnen j 
before the battles commence, and exhibiting indescribable 
acuteness in discovering injuries afterwards, which, of 
course, they turn to account before many of their superion 
are aware of them. This extreme quickness of sight, by 
which what is called a 'cut throat' is discovered |>r0tnoiMf| 
to its effects becoming visible, is scarcely to be expected from 
a heavy and dull-looking mechanic — perhaps a blacksmith, 
or a collier, who may have walked fifty miles to the pit- 
but such is often the case, and, of course, he reaps his 
reward by ivMnediately backing the other cock." 

"What do you mean bv a *cut throat?' I never saw 
a cock's throat cut in fighting." 

" Nor I neither. It is a body blow, but, having wounded 
a vital part, is so called from the fact of the blood soon 
finding its way into the throat, and thence ejected by the 
mouth, consequently impeding respiration. Cocks in very 
high condition will occasionally < throw it oflf,' as the term 
is, and go on ; but it generally betokens a speedy termina- 
tion of the battle. The setting or handling of the cocb 
is also a most difficult art ; in fact, I have no hesitation 
in saying, that not only does a cockpit include more 
natural talent, in the rough, than any other place in whidi 
men of all descriptions are given to congregate, but that, 
unless a man be a man of talent, he has no business to 
enter one." 

Frank listened attentively to this somewhat philosophical i 
description of cocking and the cockpit, and whether or not 
he became a cockei^ will hereafter be shown. He, how- 
ever, reminded Hargrave that the late Mr. Wyndham— 
then in the zenith of his reputation, as one of our dis- 
tinguished senators, and distinguished also for his hwnanity 
— had given it as his opinion that the conflict between 
inferior animals incited the courage of a nation ; and, 
in support of his hypothesis, availed himself of the 
character of the English people, who, he said, have ever 
been as remarkable for courage, or what is vulgarly called 
*' pluck," as for their predilection for such collets, cock- 
fighting especially. 

The first pubuc exhibition of our hero^ daring his 
residence at Ohristchurch, was on Bnrford race-course, 
in Oxfordshire, on which was held what was cidled the 
Bibury meeting, continued (though in very diminished 
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form) to thepnaent time. But these were Bibury's very 
best days. In addition to the encouragement given to it 
by the patioaiage and pieoenoe of Georae IV., then Prince 
of Wialei^ who mm xeoeived hj the Earl of Sherborne, • 
for the waek, at hia aaat in the neighbourhood, and who 
every day made his appearance on the course as a private 
8entlemaB| on hia fayourite cropped roan hack, of which 
he waa as nmd aa the impetuous Hotspur of his " crop-ear 
roan," irhkii, in an equestrian transport, he called his 
** thrano^" wah merely a groom in attendance, and in 
lamiliar «myenati0n with all who had the privilege of 
addreariBg lum, there waa a gplaxy of sentlemen jockeys, 
^ho alma nda at thia meetmg, whicn has never since 
been equaUad. Anumgrt them were the present Duke 
of Donate wba always rode for the Prince ; His Grace's 
brothier. tha lata Hon. George Germain; the late Mr. 
Delm^ KadnHflb— who had the management of His Royal 
ITighnaaifa xaeing stud, until his decease as George lY. ;— 
the lata Losda Qharles Somerset and Milsinffton, and 
Lord Dabmarey then Mr. Cholmondeley ; Sir Tatton 
Sykea^ Ami Mr. Sykea ; Messrs. Hawkes, Bullock, Worral, 
deorga Plflot^ Lindcyw, Lowth, Musters, Probyn, &c., all 



some of them in as constant practice as 
atny of Aa v^gnlar jockevs. And a curious fact may here 
1» maatlBniidj and of wnich Frank Baby was a witness. 
The Fiteea 01 Walea had a horse called Plouehater, by 
TPrompatsryOnt of an Eveigreen mare, and bred by Lor^ 
ClemMnl^ whkih was extremely difficult to ride, from 
lua faaid pqDiBg^ and awkward position of his head in 
^ gdlcfi The Dnke of Dorset, however, rode him in 
aevoral anflosarfol races, but at length broke a blood- 



■al- kf tha esartioin. Having lost a great quantity 
«f hUmaj Sa Gtaca did not appear on the course the 
next digf^ bat on the following one, to the surprise of 
all paaaoBa who aaw him, he not only appeared, but 
hMMlaAwpoa moonting Ploughater again, who had to 
irsDc o«iV:tha conxae for a Stakes. 

TWa* %as aomething especially jockey-like in the 
appeanBoa of tha Dnke of Dorset, his brother Germain, 
sod DblmA Badeliffe, not only when mounted on race- 
hotaea^ bat whan aeen riding on the course, on their hacks, 
. often with their aaddlea buckled to their sides, after the 
i manner of tha professional men. Indeed, it is much to 
!^1k doubted whether there was so much as two pounds in 
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weight difference between the performance of that trio^ 
as well as of Mr. Hawkes, and tne best of the jockeys of 
those days. Hawkes's forte was as much m^lriTig play ia 
running, as in what is called a waiting race, by his exceUedk 
judgment of pace. In fact, he was a T>erfect hoIaelIlal^ 
either over a course or a country. George Pigot urn'- 
likewise very good in his saddle, but had not the nead of 
Hawkes in a near race. Sir Tatton Skyes was a secmid 
Hawkes, cool, and with a beautiful hand. Of his cool- 
ness, perhaps, nothing can beat what I am now about to 
relate. When riding a match, at York, his horse bdted, 
and, falling over some rails, he, of course, fell to tha 
ground. His antagonist, having observed the aoddent, 
was cantering gently alon^ towards the winning-post, 
supposing the race to be lus own ; when, within a fev 
yards of home, he was passed by a horseman, in a coat 
and hat, who wished him a pleasant ride. This was Sir 
Tatton, who had borrowed the coat and hat from a 
bystander, when he fell, and thus deceived his competitoi^ 
who mistook him for one of the crowd. So fond was Six 
Tatton of riding races, that he has been known to ride a 
hundred miles for that sole purpose, and retumuto York- 
shire on his hack immediately on the event beinff decided. 
Of Mr. Bullock — commonly called Nando Bullock, lua 
name having been Orlando — some amusing anecdotes are 
recorded, in reference to his passion for race-riding. The 
following is a description of a race he once rode and won. 

"I turned the last post," said he, *^9nug as mwrdtr; 
now, said I to myself, tne pantomime is going to begin, 
and I think I shall beat Mr. Merrjrman." ([There was i 
horse called Merryman in the race, and heavily backed tc 
win.) Again, when he broke his leg and thigh in a race 
by his horse running against a post, ne absolutely spurred 
the persons who were carrying nim upstairs to hea, with 
his other leg, so little daunted was he by the miohap 
He met his death by an accident, at last, and was mQcb 
regretted by his friends, for his ^reat good humour. 

Lords Charles Somerset, Milsington, and Dekmere, 
rode much at Bibury, and well — Lord Charles Somenet 
especially — although they were aU above jockey heidit, 
as also was Mr. Musters ; but Mr. Worral, one of the best 
of them, was cast in the jockey mould. 

But to return to our yoimg sportsman at Oxford. 
Having engaged a tandem for uie purpose, with four of 
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best gig-horses that the Oxford stables could produce, 
ok Raby and his fiiend Hargraye thus arranged their 
IS for the approaching Bibury Meeting. They sent 
of the horses to Witney, and by thus relieving those 
b brought them from Oxford, they were enabled to go 
and return from, the course, and be in their college at 
ht — driving alternate stages, for the furtherance of 
ir mutual improvement in this hazardous occupation, 
j^ell as for their mutual i)lea8ure ; and all went well 
the first three days. Having a capital leader over the 
i ground, who wanted nothing but holding, and keep- 
his head straight, these aspiring youths dashed through 
crowd, threading the carriages and horses on the road, 
h such skill and dexterity as to attract much notice — 

I, at length, that of the Prince, who had been watching 
ir manoeuvres on the race-course. 

* Who are they ? " inquired His Royal Highness of Mr. 
ke. 

*I do not know their names, sir," replied Mr. Lake, 
ut I understand they are Christchurch men." 

* Ask their names," resumed the Prince ; ** they will do, 
time, that is to say — if they donH break their necks" 

'. well remember" the scenes at Burford, and all the 
ghbouring towns, after the races of the day were over, 
at at Burford beggars description, for, independently 
the bustle occasioned by the accommodations necessary 

the Club who were domiciled in the town, the con- 
irse of persons, of all sorts and degrees, and all in want 
something, was immense. Our young Oxonians, how- 
ir, had taken care to provide for themselves in this 
pect ; and with a few more collegians, and kindred 
rits too, had formed a select party of themselves, and, 

paying the piper well, had no reason to complain, 
it now for the finale to this ^^la/rk," I might say, but 
It word was not used in those days, in this sense, at 
£t On the last day of the meeting, all having hitherto 
tte smoothly, an awkward mishap occurred, but which 

II, in a great measure, be accounted for by the scene 
it took place when the tandem came to the door with 
ank Baby on the bench. 

" Come along, Hargrave," said Frank, " I am sure you 
ve had wine enough; and, as for'knyself, I can scarcely 
1 the leader from the wheeler. .Besides, you know this 
lie won't stand much longer ere she begins kicking, and 
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we have only an hour and forty minutes to do the twent} 
one miles in." 

''Kick away,'' said Hargrave, as he came staggerin 
towards the tandem ; *^ you know I'd rather be upset tha; 
not ; who cares for a kicker, with a kicking strap over he 
back, and a good coachman behind her ? " 

" Many a true word is spoken in jest," says the proverb 
the mare did not kick ; but in descending one of tho8 
sharp " pitches," as they are called by coachmen, betwes 
Buriord and Witney — which, in those days, were ofte 
covered with half-broken stone — and at bv far too quid 
a rate, she stepped on one of them, and fell, and wa 
dragged some distance by the leader. But now for th 
fate of her driver; he escaped with only some sligli 
bruises, by falling on the mare whilst she was bem 
dragged, and rolling thence to the ground ; but Hargray 
was not so fortunate. A dislocation of his left shoulde 
was the result, which, he being a very muscular youn 
man, it required the united strength of four men t 
reduce — putting him to extreme torture for the time 
neither did he speedily recover its effects. 

But there is another proverb which applies well hen 
" Good comes out of evil ; " as it did in this case. Boti 
these young gentlemen made a solemn vow, on th 
morrow, that they would never again mount either 
tandem or a coach box, at least, not with reins in thei 
hands, when they had drunk too much wine ; and, thoogi 
they became very celebrated as coachmen, and wer 
occasionally put to rather a severe test, they moe 
religiously adhered to their vow. 

It was reserved to Hogarth to write a scene of furniture 
The rake's levee-room ; the nobleman's dining-room ; th 
apartments of the husband and wife, in Marriage A I 
inode; the alderman's parlour; the poet's bed-chamber 
and many others, are a history of the manners of the age 
Nevertheless, as the furniture and other accompaniment 
of apartments do, in a great measure, describe the char 
acters of the persons who inhabit them, I will attempt i 
brief sketch of the rooms occupied by the two Rabys, a 
Christchurch, as also those of Hargrave. 

The apartments of Andrew require only a short notice 
A bust of Shakspeare was on one table, and one of Sii 
Isaac Newton on another ; prints of Mr. Pitt and Mr 
Fox, and also of Adam Smitn, author of the " Theory ol 
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Moral Sentimentfly" adorned the walls ; and a handsome 
pair of globes were on a side- table, together with a large 
portfolio of maps and drawings of flowers from nature. 
On his book-shelyeswere the best editions of the classics — 
both in English and in the dead languages — as well as 
the chief historical works of sundry nations and times. 
Neither were the rooms in which Frank Baby was domiciled 
by any means wanting in books, which his uncle had taken 
care to provide for hun, nor were they altogether uselessly 
beBtowed upon him. In fact, he read hard by starts, but 
wanted the steady application of his brother, which was 
essential to cutting a ngure in the schools, even in those 
days when examinations were not over-strict. But the 
onuunents of these rooms were of a very different char- 
acter to those of his brother ; and as the taste and inclina- 
tions of men are displayed by such trifles, it will not be 
amiss to make mention of them. 

On his mantel-shelf was a beautiful figure of a race- 
horse, cast in alabaster, and over it hung the good old- 
bshioned print of Partner, the race-horse, taking a sweat 
at Newmarket That of Hambletonian and Diamond had 
lust then been published, and, of course, was to be found 
here, as well as in many other rooms in this aristocratic 
College. The celebrated carriage match of Lord March 

Sfterwards Duke of Queensbury), over Newmarket 
eath, hung vis d vis to the match between MeAnell's 
Richmond and Smith Barry's Bluecap, two celebrated 
foxhonnds, over the Beacon course of the same place. The 
famous prints, " in caricatura," of Dick Knight and the 
Pytchley Hunt, were also to be seen, as well as an 
excellent print of Robert Forfeit, so many years hunts- 
man to the gre«it John Warde. Tom Oldacre, on Brush, 
just then published, was likewise in the collection ; as was 
%it Thomas Mostyn's favourite foxhound bitch. Lady, with 
her whelps, a print that is to this day to be seen in half 
the public-houses in Oxfordshire. There were likewise 
paintings of Bonnybell and Tyrant, two favourite harriers 
in hifl father's pack ; but the deficiency of globes and maps 
was made up by a plentiful assortment of four-horse and 
hunting whips, boxing gloves and fishing rods, and sundry 
other paraphernalia of the sportsman. 

Haigrave's rooms were very similarly adorned. Arthur 
Wentworth,the earth-stopper, was suspended over his fire- 
place. A Cheshire pile game-cock was above that ; and 
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in other parts of his sitting-room were the following well- - 
known prints : — A bitch fox and her cubs, by Sartorius ; , 
Humphreys and Mendoza in attitude ; the PhenomenA ^ 
trotting mare ; a portrait of Eclipse, with John Oakkj ' 
(the only man who could ride him) on his back ; the great j 
Malay cock match ; the York " Highflyer " coach, im- j 
mortalized by Hogarth ; the London and Shrewsbuir \ 
mail ; Jem Howell, the celebrated coachman of Coetan . 
*' Oxford and Brummagem Day," as it was then caUed ; ! 

Portraits of Bill Stuart, and Bob Dolly, with his famous i 
og Nelson, " the cock of the Oxford walk ; " likewise , 
an excellent picture of Squires Draper and Newby, two . 
celebrated Yorkshire sportsmen, representing them in the " 
grey of the morning, opening the door of the kennel 
Among the books were some oad numbers of the " Bacing 
Calendar ; " the first volume of the " Stud Book," the only ._ 
one then published; "Isaak Walton, on Angling;' 
" Peacham's Complete (Gentleman ; " and some numben 
of the " Sporting Magazine," a periodical not of much note 
in those days. 

In his bedroom was a good show of whips, both for 
hunting and for the road, all made by Mr. Crowther oi 
Swallow Street, the crack man of that day, and who sold 
them for a crack price. 

" But were there not alvmjs crack men f " was the answer 
Hargrave made to some one who asked him why he gave a 
guinea for his four-horse whips, when good ones were to 
be had for half the sum ? " You may get them cheaper, 
doubtless, but where will you get them so good? Are 
there more than two men in England, who can make a 
really good hunting saddle ? " And what else was to be 
seen in this bachelor's bedroom ? why, not much beyond 
what was commonly found in a gentleman commoner's 
bed-chamber at this time, whose only object was to find 
repose from the fatigues of the day, or to shake off the 
fumes of bad wine. There was, however, a print of a 
sleeping Venus, suspended against the wall, with some 
lines of his own written under it, merely expressive of his 
high admiration of the human form ; and, pinned to the 
curtain of his bed, so as to be visible by him when awake, 
the words diluculo exsurgam legibly written on a slip of 
white paper. But there was something more than met 
the eye of a common observer in these words. It was 
not the mere act of early rising, which these words imply, 
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stood so high in Mr. Hargrave's estimation ; the fact 
he found, by experience, that by being what is called 
Kxl man at morning chapel," he obtained the credit of 
I a re^pilar man in his college, whereas, in truth, he 
mything but that. Although perfectly free from all 
us propensities, and one of the most popular men at 
rd, at the time, he was what would now be termed 
out-and*out larker," and as often broke through the 

and trammels of the University as any other young 
eman of his day on its books. 

rthage is said only to have produced one Hannibal ; 
zreat men, in their way, are scarce in all modem com- 
ities. At the time I am alluding to, very good horse- 
over a country were much more rare than they now 

and there were not more than a dozen in the Uni- 
ty of Oxford who were entitled to be called such. 
very best among them, however, was Hargrave, who 
m1 aJl the good properties essential to riding well after 
ids. He possessed great strength, unaccompanied by 
} weight, not exceedmg twelve stone (fourteen pounds 
e stone), with his sad(&e, which is considered the best 
I weights for crossing a strong country, and for this 
►n : the twelve-stone man, independently of his power 
isist his horse, to pull open gates, and knock about 
ides of any sort, is almost sure to be mounted on a 
5 worthy to be called a hunter, that is, a horse of 
jr ; whereas, your nine or ten-stone sportsman is too 
I mounted on what is called " a nice little horse," to 
r his weight ; in other words, a cat-legged weed, not 
hy the name of hunter, and which gets knocked back- 
is, or turned heels upward, by a strong grower in a 
«, which the horse of a twelve-stone man would drive 
re him, or break. Then, to use a vulgar expression, 
pnve had the nerves of a bull-dog, in the field, and 
d turn from no fence that he considered there was a 
ce to get over when in chase ; but was free from the 

of t&ing unnecessary leaps, merely to display his 
imanship. And, perhaps, one proof of his good horse- 
ship may be gathered from this fact, — his horses had 

been purchased, at his request, when young and raw, 
le term is, that he might have the task of making 
1 hunters by his own hand ; and capital hunters did 
lake them, although differing much from each other. 
erty a large-bodied, sleepy-looking bay gelding, about 
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fifteen hands two inches high, with long shoulders an 
quarters, and short back, standing over a great deal ( 
ground, upon short and large legs ; wanting nothing i 
his mouth except a plain snaffle bit, but requiring spu 
in his sides over almost every yard that he went ; won] 
leap timber, either flying or standing, according to h 
rider's pleasure ; was one of the best creepers in the worii 
consequently, seldom got into scrapes ; and wanted ni 
thing but a turn more speed to make him one of the be 
hunters in the world. He was, however, as stout as ste 
and — no small recommendation to an Oxford man's hon 
— he could " come again," as the grooms say, very quickl; 
after a hard run, and was good, on the average of spox 
for four days in a fortnight ; at all events, for three. 

Topthom, his other horse, was an animal of a differei 
description. In the first place, he was better bred ; am 
in the next, in a form altogether different to Bitfa 
He was what is called an "up-standing horse," near] 
sixteen hands high ; not large-bodied, although an ea 
cellent feeder, and with very good legs. As a fencer, I 
was quite out of the common way, both at height an 
width, although there was one imperfection in his fencin] 
from which he derived his name ; and here he was il 
very reverse of Rupert. He was not only not a creejx 
— much less a standing leaper — but so far from leapin 
into a fence, as every hunter ought occasionally to d< 
when required, he could scarcely be made to go nes 
enough to his fences before he rose at them, so great w« 
his dislike to feel a thorn or brier about his legs. H 
pace was also far better than Rupert's — good enoujgf] 
indeed, for any country and any hounds ; he was capitf 
at both timber and water, and, barring the imperfectio 
which gave him his name, one of the most accomplishe 
hunters of his day. This, indeed, may be inferred froi 
the following rather uncommon fact : — A noblemai 
residing in Oxfordshire, but then hunting in Leicestei 
shire, offered him 400 guineas for Topthom. His answe 
was laconic, but creditable to him, and may be said t 
have ** given token of a goodly day to-morrow." 

" I shall not take 400 guineas for my horse," said thi 
promising younc sportsman. " I am not in debt ; and 
see no reason why I should not ride a good horse witl 
hounds, as well as his lordship." 

As may naturally be supposed, Hargrave was not onli 
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looked to as a pilot in the field, by all the novitiates in the 
"noble science " at that time in the University ; but Frank 
Baby, who had been well entered to hounds, previously 
to his matriculation at Christchurch, looked to him for 
instruction and improvement. And he need not have 
gone much farther for instruction : his seat was firm, and 
altCMpether good, with his body pliably erect ; his feet 
wellout in front ; the knee nearly straight, and not bent 
at an angle by short stirrup-leathers, as it was too often 
seen in those days; on the contrary, he sat well down 
upon his fork, with his head up, and, as he said of himself, 
he rode with a light hand and an easy bit. As for the 
bay horse, that is to say, Rupert, a child might have 
almost ridden him to hounds ; but it required a horseman 
to handle Topthom ; and it was from seeing Hargrave's 
performance on him, that Frank Eaby acquired lessons 
which he never forgot, and which afterwards perfected 
him in the horseman's art. 

In proportion to the number of young men of family 
and fortune rising up in the world, will be the proportion 
of the various occupations and pursuits which their 
several inclinations lead them to engage in. That fox- 
banting has ever been, and, it is to be hoped, ever will be 
one, it IS scarcely necessary to add ; although, at the time 
I am alluding to, there were fewer followers of the chase 
in the Universities than are to be found in them at the 
present day. In fact, I have already said there were only 
about a dozen really good workmen, at this period, at 
Oxford, who kept hunters during term, and who may be 
said to have done the thing in a truly workman-like style 
throughout. Amongst them was a commoner of Oriel, who 
accompanied Hargrave and Frank Raby, on a fine morning 
in the first week in December, to Oddington Ashes, a 
favourite cover in the Beaufort Hunt ; their horses having 
been sent to Chipping Norton on the preceding evening, 
the distance from Oxford being upwards of twenty miles. 

In those days there were not the crowds of horsemen 
with hounds, composing what is termed " the field," that 
are now to be seen ; but, on the day of which I am speak- 
ing, about fifty well-mounted gentlemen and half a dozen 
farmers were assembled — all having some pretensions to 
be called sportsmen ; in other words, they were met to- 
gether for very different purposes than riding at, or over, 
each other, after the manner of our steeple-chase jockeys 
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of these times; and driving hounds over the sci 
if that instinctive agent, ctuled nose, was by no 
necessary to their pursuing it, to the final accomplic 
of their object — the death of a stout fox. 

It is unnecessary to relate all the particulars 
day's hunting ; suffice it to say, that a fox was soon 
and, after having taken two deep rings in this 
celebrated cover, broke under the most favoural 
cumstances ; namely, with the body of the hounds 
scent, and the horsemen where they should b 
too near, to drive them over the scent, or so far 
from them as to be unable to enjoy them in thei: 
Still there was one thing unusual in the break 
general run of foxes from Oddington Ashes is, y 
called in that country, " up hill ; " that is to say, no 
the vale, but either for the woods of Heythrop, or Di 
or, as oftentimes, for the forest of Witchwood. Up 
day, however, the fox took a very different course 
straight down the vale for Pain's Furze, near 
town of Moreton-in- Marsh, and thence to Bourton 
— beyond Bourton-on-the-Hill — now hunted b; 
Segrave. Nor was this regretted by the young Ox 
although it took them in a contrary direction t 
homes. It gave to Frank Raby, and to the con 
of Oriel — whose name, by-the-by, was Gk)oda] 
opportunity of witnessing the fine horsemansh 
good judgment of Hargrave, whom they selected a 
pilot in as severe a country as hounds often run ov 
the first place, they had the Kingham brook to le. 
the Kingham field to cross, which none but good 
can do, and live with hounds when they are goin 
best pace, as they did in the run I am alluding to 
it told on the horses that crossed it on this d 
reduced the number that started with the hound 
most, one-third ; and the field soon became, what i 
days is termed, "most desirably select." But tl 
of trials was yet to come. There runs through tl 
vale a brook called the Evenload — commonly cal 
Emload — which not more than one man in twenty 
ride at, in those days, nor will more than one mai 
get well over it in these. In fact, it is, in many 
all but a stopper ; in all, a very serious afl'air for 1 
little pumped out by the pace, the banks being fi 
good, and the water botn wide and deep. No^ 
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kppened that, by a lucky turn, Gkxxiall, and a hard- 
riling parson of that time, arrived first at the brook, and 
the pMson took it in hia stroke. Neither did Goodall 
intend doing otherwise. Taking a good pull at Pineapple 
(for such was his horse called, in consequence of the deep 
Morin^ of his legs, by some merciless operator, with the 
firinc irons) at about a hundred yards from its banks, he 
«nt him manfully at it, but by not extending himself far 
enough, he dropped short, and fell backwards, with his 
e rider under him, into the stream ! 

" He is m, by heavens," exclaimed Hargrave, who saw 
tile mishap, " and the parson has it all to himself." 
^ "Hell be smothered," said Frank Raby ; " what's to be 
done?" 

"^othe," resumed Hargrave, "^« clear of his horse; do 
you go quick at the brook to the richt, and I'll go to the left. 

No sooner said than done ; both charged it and got over, 
•ttdsix more of the field did the same thing ; but it was 

V U^^ ^^ nerve to a young one to ride at a place of 
f wis description, in which his friend and his horse were 

y-ij aomidering, and within twenty yards of him at the time. 
cc^ No one headed the parson, who kept the lead to the 
"■^ ®Mliefox having sunk before the pack within a field 
]^ o^Bourton Wood, the earths of which, being open, might 

jj Well done, my old college" exclaimed the parson, as he 
s5| ttwthe two Christchurch men amongst the eleven that 
' ' ir^K^ *^ ^^® death, and no more appeared until the fox 
'f. r^ 'broken up by the pack, and then only the few who 
f «|*^ the brook by a bridge. 
:? But what is become of Mr. Goodall ? " was the anxious 

> "^^;ryof many. 
•l-\ u J^whim safe on the bank," replied a whipper-in ; 

4 *V V ^^^ * farmer to send some men to assist his horse, 
i'i ^°^ ^e promised he would immediately do." And he 
^1 JrJ^ good as his word. Pineapple was pulled out by a 
^' iS^ ^.torses, not much the worse for his disaster ; and 
^' S^ brother collegians returned to Chipping Norton, 
^ (m^^ ^^^^ hacks awaited their arrival, they found the 

^' irt ??^?^^ly dressed in bis stall, and the other in the 
tl i^il ^^^ * good-sized bowl of bishop, which he had 
'a 9M^^ *^*^' ^^^ luncheon, by way of keeping out the 
^ • to f ^ ^ ^^®^ ^®^ t^® S°^ practice, as well of ancient 

V i" » 01 more modem times. 
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CHAPTER VII 

A trip to Ascot Races, succeeded by an inqniry into the systemi 
and methods of travelling, from the earnest ages to the golden 
age of the road in England. 

ON the morning following his arrival in town, Frank 
Eaby received the following letter from his friend, 
Sir John Inkleton : — 

<* Stevens's Hotel, Bond Suubt, June, 
"Dear Frank, — I arrived in town last night, and 
hope to see you here to dinner to-morrow at six o'clocL 
It 18 of no use asking the old one ; he is no company foi 
you and me, for he once told me he could not live with 
men * whose talk was of bullocks.' I twigged what he 
meant. However, he is not a bad sort of fellow at bottom ; 
and all the harm I wish him is, that he were safely landed 
in heaven, and you had his money. I think you would 
make a better use of it than he does, with his aiUics^ as old 
Dick says. I shall ask Jack Webber to meet you, and we 
will have some coaching talk. The nags are all in town- 
two rare teams, and two rest horses — ten in all ; they 
will be quite ready for Ascot on Tuesday, when you shall 
have a seat on the box. — Believe me, yours ever, 

" John Inklbton. 

"P.;Si. — I saw Jack Bailey to-day, who spoke of you. 
By-the-bye, they were all well at the Abbey when I left 
home, Andrew making the agreeable to old and youngs 
especially to the Chapmans, but I think E^rton h« 
nailed the youngest, and the eldest won't do at any price. 
Andrew is an out-and-out slow one, except at Ladii, 
Greek, and the Fathers ; and there, Egerton says, he ifl 
not easy to beat." 

The hour of six being arrived — there were no eiffht or 
nine o'clock dinners in those days — Sir John, his iriei^ 
Jack Webber, a great amateur coachman, Frank Baby, and 
Hargrave, met at Stevens's Hotel, as appointed, and sal 
down to a dinner of the best of everything, in one of the 
private rooms. The following was a part of their talk :— 
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Sir Johfn. — ^ Well, Jack, glad to meet 70a once more ; 
what news in town f " 

»^«W«r.—"Why, the devil to pay at the 'Bull and 
Mouth.' They havegot the distemper in the yard, and 
they have taken Will Brydges off the Shrewsbury 
'Union,' the best coach out of London for a coachman, 
and put him on the Bristol ' Blue.' Besides, they talk of 
docking them all of the short shillings the first stage, in 
nd out, which is not fair, because we aU know that 
London coachmen are at heavier expenses for lodging and 
food than Uioee who work down in the country." 

Sir John. — "And the ' Swan with Two Necks,' how go 
they on there 9" 

vTMer. — "Oh, all right,, as regards the nags—never 

I better ; but the devil's own work between the ' Telegraph ' 

md the ' Defiance,' on the Manchester road. I saw Bob ^ 

I go out with his coach to-day, and Jack ^ yesterday, both 

very flash indeed ; in short, dressed more like gentlemen 

tium coachmen." 

Sir Jb^— " And Jack Hale, how is he ? " 

WMer, — "Never better; and his stock looks as well 
IB he does. He hasjust accepted the office of secretary 
to the Benevolent Whip Club, to which several of our 
friends have subscribed handsomely." 

Sir John, — ^" An excellent institution that. No class of 
persons stand more in need of something of the sort, to 
enable them to fall back upon, in case of illness or 
accident, to which they are so much exposed, as coachmen 
and guards da I shall see Jack when he comes in, to- 
aoROW, and tell him to put down my name for ten 
guineas a year. I have had no less than three coachmen 
and two guards invalided at my house in the country, 
during the last two years, who might not have required 
my assistance had they bc^ members of the ' Benevolent 
Cfub.'" 

WMer. — ^I suppose you have seen Jack Bailey, as his 
coach came in about two hours ago 1 " 

Sir John. — ^' Of course I did, and showed him, by his 
smt iiKitch — at least, by the one which once was his — ^how, 
to a minute, he had kept his time. * It's a wonder I did, 
Sir John,' said Jack, ' for the roads be in a queerish state, 
after that 'ere thunder-storm yesterday ; and there is at 

1 Bob Snow, now on the Brighton road, and Jack Marchant, who 
dtod landlord of ffae "Oreyhoond Inn," at Newmarket. 
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least half a ton of Birmingliam shillings in the fron 
boot.' All the better for the way-bill, said I ; and ai 
for the bad shillings, as Jack observed, that's nothing U 
nobody ; all trades must live, and we are all honest mei 
till we are found out." 

At this moment the door opened, and in walked Franl 
RAby. 

Sir John, — " Frank 1 my boy, how are you ?-— glad U 
see you once more ; let me introduce you to Mr. Webbei 
an old Etonian and Ohristchurch man ; like ourselves 
devilish fond of the road, a right good coachman, but no 
much of a foxhunter." 

Webber. — "Happy to make your acquaintcmce, Mi 
Raby. Inkleton tells me you are one of us ; fond of Uk 
ribbons, eh ? Bailey says you were one of his best pupU 
when at Eton, and Jack Hale says there are fewbette 
out of Oxford — gownsmen, of course." 

Frank. — "I am very fond of driving four horses, bu 
do not pretend to call myself a coachman. If I mak 
one in five years from this time, I shall think myself verj 
fortunate." 

Webber. — "It cost me ten, and as many hundreds o 
pounds as well. My bill, with old Mother Jones, a 
Oxford, for box-coats for guards and coachmen, was neve 
under a hundred per annum, for many years ; and I ao 
afraid to say what it has cost me in four-horse whips, als 
given away. Then my scores at public-houses, on differen 
roads, was something approaching fifty pounds a year fo 
what coachmen and guards call their * allowance.' Fo 
example, that at the ' Magpies,' on Hounslow Heath, fo 
Tum-and-milk to the mail coaches, up and down, wa 
no joke — generally exceeding twenty pounds. No houa 
on the road makes such capital rum-and-milk as tli 
* Magpies' does ; the coachmen call it * milking the bull 
But I don't regret the money I spent in this way, fc 
many reasons. It gave me an insight into all sorts ( 
life ; it made me a coachman, which nothing but roac 
work will do ; it gave me an opportunity of doing mao 
a kind act towards persons who were not so fortunate! 
cast in life as myself ; and last, though not least — for 
never encouraged what I considered a worthless felloe 
or a blackguard — I have reason to believe I have coi 
tributed, with others, equally fond of the ribbons j 
myself, towards the commencement of a new era among 
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coachmen and gnaids. From the notice taken of them, 
by gentlemen, thej appear to be endeavouring to make 
themselves worthy of their regard and protection ; and if 
such should prove the case, I shall never regret the many 
hundred ^ineas they have received from me. Neither 
is the obligation all on one side. I have been indebted 
to them for much amusement, which I could not have 
enjoyed but with their permission ; and it must be 
remembered that they gave me that permission at the 
risk of losing their places. But you are very fond of 
hunting, as well as driving, Mr. Baby. I know all about 
Tou from Hargrave, who is the son of a friend of my 
father's^ and a really good fellow too." 

Frank, — " I am very fond of both ; but am afraid I 
shall not be able to enjoy them, or even one of them, in 
perfection." 

Webber.— ''And why not?" 

Frank, — ** I shall not be able to afiford the expenses. I 
fear I shall not be content with the common run of 
oonntries, after what I have heard of Leicestershire and 
N'orthamptonshire ; and, fond as I am of road-work, I 
should like to have a team of my own." 

TFebber, — " Oh 1 no fear. By what I have heard, from 
Harffrave and others, you have a rich old uncle, at whose 
death you will succeed to a very large property, chiefly 
in money, and that the worthy gentleman is not likely to 
be long-lived. That being the case, you will not want 
for money in this town of London, for there are plenty of 
money-lending rascals who will advance you what sum 
you may require on your exi>ectations. Besides, no doubt, 
your father will leave you a good ^ 

Sir ./flfcn.— "Hold hard, there, Webber; I don't like 
the post-obit system at all. Remember what happened 
to liewland, who was at Oxford with me. Besides, 
although I think it very probable that Baby's father will 
leave our young friend the Hopewell estate, which is not 
entailed, you must be aware tnat his expectations from 
his uncle are merely expectations. It is still possible he 
may marry, and have children, which of course, Moses 
would take into the calculation ; in which case, the raising 
money by postobit would be most ruinous. 

WMm, — "What happened to Newland? he was after 
my time at college, ana I never heard anything about 
him in the money way ; but I know he was very fond of 
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raeioff, and used to say that, from his great talent i 
calcnLsttion, he expected to ma^e a fortune by the turf." 

Sftr/o^w.— "He lost £100,000, at least, bj talking 
post-obiting his aunt He call^ out, publicly, in t! 
ring at Newmarket, * JFhcU odds will anyone bet me, thai 
dowt win the Derby, in four years after my old a/wnJt din 
This was mention^, in his own neighbourhood, as a me 
joke ; but on its being conveyed to the ears of the o 
lady, by the parson of the parish in which she lived, an 
of course, commented upon for its enormity, he was 1( 
£100 to purchase a mourning suit and a ring. Now, f 
what I know of Mr. Beaumont Raby, he would be ve: 
likely indeed to pursue the same plan by a nephew wl 
might post-obit him." 

fTeftfter.— " And did the parson get the £100,000?" 

Sir John, — " No, thank God ! it was left chiefly 
hospitals and Sunday schools; but poor Newland h 
never held up his head in the world since. It is a goc 
lesson to all young gentlemen who attempt to post-oli 
their relations. If, however, my young friend here waa 
the means of keeping an extra hunter or two, during h 
uncle's lifetime — for I am quite sure he will not nee 
assistance afterwards — I will take care he shall be supplie 
with them, without having recourse to a usurious monen 
lender. But, Frank, my good fellow, don't get much inl 
debt, if you can help it. Some of my acquaintance hav 
never recovered the eflfects of debt contracted early." 

Webber, — "True ; but I think the fault there often lie 
with the old ones. Every father ought to ask his soc 
when he quits the University, what debts he has Id 
unpaid ? when, by a s^peedy arrangement of them, f utur 
expenses and extortion, and, in no few cases, ruin to th' 
contractor of them, would be avoided. They hang lifc 
an incuhiLS upon a man, who is not able to discharge then 
at the time, and often cause him to be reckless in hi 
future proceedings. By-the-bye, I can tell you a goofl 
anecdote on this subject, and it relates to an intimiM 
friend of mine, a fellow-commoner, of Trinity CoU^ 
Cambridge. Two years after he quitted the Universitrfi 
he accompanied his father to one of the Newmarfcil 
Meetings — all of which he attended — and was th* 
addressed by him at its close :— * I have lately seen, j* 
my letter-bag, a considerable number of letters, addrearf* 
to you, bearing the Cambridge post-mark, which leads b* 
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ieve you have some scores left unpaid in that town, 
te of the handsome allowance you received from me. 
ver, as you spent your money in good society, and 
fair name behind you in the College, I shall freely 
'e you, if my suspicions prove to be just. To- 
)W morning, then, we will breakfast at Cambridge, 
LT return to town ; and if, in two hours after our 
il there, you will give me a list of the entire of your 
, they shall all be embodied in one cheque, at sight.' 
nend was placed in rather a trying position. The 
of his debts — and his father laid strong emphasis 
.e epithet — ^amounted to above £800, a sum greatly 
iing, as he thought, his liberal father's expectations ! 
what was to be done ? To have given in a muti- 
list would have been deceiving himself, by deceiving 
ither ; so he took courage, and boldly gave in the 
gate amount. His generous parent took his cheque- 
from his pocket, and having drawn on his banker 
le required amount, never afterwards mentioned the 
ct in the presence of his son ! " 
John, — " And what effect had all this on your 
1?" 

Mer. — " The best possible effect ; he has been a 
ent man ever since. But, speaking of old college 
is, let me ask you, Raby, how you like mv friend 
yavel" 

ank. — " Very much, indeed ; he is my most particular 
He is supposed to be the best horseman and sports- 
combined, in the University ; and, in every respect, 
dfeUow." 

eWer. — " And don't you like Topthorn and Rupert ? " 
uni. — " The best horses in Oxford." 
r John, — " Barring Achilles and the General, Frank ; 
Lsuppose your modesty induces you to place those of 
'friend first?" 

mk, — "They are generally first in the field, Sir 
J." 

r John. — " That may be ; Hargrave is an older hand 
I you are over a country ; but, with equal men upon 
l^ I should be inclined to back Achilles agamst 
4om in a severe run." 

Vont. — " He has not got the speed of him, Sir John ; 
^w do I think Achilles can cover so large a fence." 
if John, — " Well, Frank, I commend vour candour — 
8 
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I may aay, your sincerity ; for, as I purcliased the ho: 
for you, you might have compromisea truth for politen 
sake. As I detest a boaster, I sincerely commend you 
what you have said ; and now, if you please, we will 
down to our soup." 

In the course of the evening, the arrangements 
attending Ascot Eaces were thus stated by Sir John :— 

" I sha2l send one team to Staines, where it will rem 
during the meeting; so that we shall go and return 
each day, which will add much to our amusement ; i 
I think our party will be a pleasant one : at all event 
will do my best towards making it such, and have gi 
orders that a good dinner, for eight, shall await us ev 
day, at the * Bush ' ; so that we shall have the road cl 
for us on our return to town, and travel in the cool of 
evening, when the crowd of cockneys will be dispersed 

It is not worth while to enter into the detail of 
Ascot Meeting, so long passed by as this is ; but, as n 
easily be imagined, the splendour of the scene, unrival 
in the world, made a deep impression upon our h 
Neither was it the scene alone, in which the enthusia 
reception of the Royal Family formed a principal and ph 
ing feature, that alone impressed his mind. He saw rac 
to perfection. He saw the performance of the best hoi 
ana the best jockeys of the day ; amongst the latter, 
famous Samuel Chifney,* and John Arnull, both riding 
the Prince of Wales ; Tom Goodison, and others of eq 
Newmarket celebrity ; as also Billy Pierse, as he i 
called, the noted Yorkshire jockey, then riding for 
Grace of Cleveland, at that time Lord Darlington. 1 
we must not forget Dennis Fitzpatrick, imported fr 
Ireland by Lord Clermont, who was at that period in 1 
height of practice, but whose life was cut short 
catching cold in wasting. Frank Baby's admiration 
these men, as also of the horses on which they distinguish 
themselves, the best, perhaps, of their day, at all evei 
very superior to any he had ever seen before, was almt 
boundless ; and he would, now and then, ask himself i 
question : — " Shall /ever make a figure on this course 
The answer to which, he must be aware, depended up 
various circumstances, quite beyond his control, althoo 
within the range of speculation. 

On the first morning of the meeting — a beautiful o 
1 Father of the present jockey. 
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in June — and at the hour of ten o'clock, Sir John's team 
WIS at the door of Stevens's Hotel, and nothing could be 
more correct in its appointments. The coach was a bright 
ydlow, neatly picked out with black, and a plain crest on 
tb upper door-pannel. The mountings were, of course, of 
bnss, to suit the furniture of the harness ; there were roof- 
iiODs to the front roof, which held three persons, and 
t comfortable dickey behind, to carry the two servants. 
The box was likewise on the true coaching principle, made 
to sail forwards towards the wheel-horses, with a good 
loomy footboard, and well-cushioned seat, allowing plenty 
q{ elbow-room for two. The horses were dappled greys, 
vhich did credit to all parties ; first, to their owner, for 
the selection of them ; next, to the men who had the care 
fli them ; for the white hairs on their bodies were as 
white as the driven snow, and their harness equally well 
pohahed. But Sir John's order for soap was unlimited, 
one severe tax on the use of grey coach-horses ; and it is 
■id he never grumbled if the year's bill for that purifying 
uticle did not exceed £100 ! 
The party assembled on this occasion, and the arrange- 

iiieat of them about the coach, were as follows : — Frank 
Baby, according to promise, on the box (the word " bench " 
was not in use in those days), by the side of his friend ; 
Oft the roof. Lord Edmonston, Captain Askham, and Har 
I pave, whom our hero had introduced to his friend, who 
londly offered him a seat: inside were two friends of 
I the liaronet's, non-coaching men, and an old and warm 
lidation, who promised to pay for the champagne, both on 
(.the course ana at dinner, for the four days of the meeting, 
f on condition that he was not upset, either in going or 
f ntaming. 

i Kow, of the majority of this party it is not necessary to 
iS 'piich. Lord Edmonston, Hargrave, our hero, and 
I V friend, have already been before the public ; and the 
I Jiides, on this occasion, were good and worthy gentlemen 
I v!^^ ^^"®» ^^ ^^ ^^ pretensions in ours. There was, 
■ wwever, one conspicuous character on the way-bill, which 
^i ■Brtnot be passed over, inasmuch as his career in life, up 

1^ * certain period of it, is, we may nresume, without a 
B'^'Uel in the line in which he figured. This is Captain 
^ham, holding his commission in one of our heavy 
wagoon regiments, whose history is nearly this : — 
^t the age of twenty-one, he succeeded to an estate, the 
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clear rental of which was £8000 a year, and a considerable 
sum of ready money as well, he having be^i for several 
Tears a minor. His passion was, the road; he had never 
less than three, often four, teams at work at the 
same time ; and at one period, when quartered at the 
distance of nearly 100 miles from London, had the ground 
absolutely ^'covered,'' as the term is, among coach pro- 
prietors, with his own horses, and amused himself and 
his friends by driving his coach between London and the 
town in which he was quartered, whenever his inclination 
prompted him. The pace, as may be imagined, was an 
awful one ; I allude not to the rate at which the drag 
travelled, but to that at which the cash found its exit out 
of the Captain's pocket ; for champagne, at sixteen shillings 
a bottle, was the ordinary "allowance" on the road, to 
say nothing for the et ceterm in London. But, nil violeiitum 
est perpetuurriy there was soon a stop to those proceedings ; 
and here is the best part of the story, which cannot fail to 
create a smile. The Captain, like our hero, had a rich 
uncle, own brother to his father ; and having made hi? 
fortune in trade, was the more readily alarmed at the 
accounts he heard of his coaching nephew's proceedings, 
especially so on finding that his bills and bonds were in 
the market, with a rumour, now and then, that even 
expectations from himself, at hia decease, were anticipated 
in nis dealings with the money-lending crew. 

" Now something must be done," said the uncle to 
himself, " to save this nephew of mine from perdition ; 
perhaps the best step I can take will be to surprise him in 
his folly, and at once convince him of its consequences.*' 
Acting upon this suggestion, he put himself into the mail ; 
and hearing, on his arrival in London, where his nephew 
was then domiciled for the week, namely, at a celebrated 
and most expensive inn, not fiftv miles from London, the 
following maircissement took place on his entering the 
stable-yard of the same : — 

" Whose coach is that ? " said he to a man having the 
appearance of a helper in a stable. '* Captain Askham's, 
sir," was the reply. " And that f " continued the uncle. 
"Captain Askham's, sir," answered the helper. "And 
that break ? " " The Captain's, sir." « And that traveUing 
chariot ? " " The Captain's, sir." 

Then turning into a stable in which there were six 
fine coach-horses: — "Whose horses are these?" was the 
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question put to another helper. "Captain Askham's, 
nr.'" "Joid these?" resuiuea the old gentleman, on 
finding six more in another stable. " Captain Askliam's, 
sir.' "And^^«?'' — ditto repeated — in a third. "Cap- 
tain Askham's, sir." "And pray whose hear is that J" 
inquired the uncle of another man, whose ])ath he crossed 
in the yard. "Captain Askham's, sir." *'An(l tlie 
mnkeyf" "The Captain's, sir." "My God ! "' exclaimed 
the uncle; "and pray whei-e is the Captain himself?" 
■'A-bed, in the house,'' answered liis informant. "Let 
me see him, then," resumed the old one ; " sliow me the 
nj to his room." 

The aequel to this story is short. The uncle addressed 
his nephew with : — " I am just come in time to save you 
fromajaiL Tn six months more you will lie in one. I 
will advance what is requisite to discharge your debts, on 
your assigning to me the rental of your estJite, until they 
are all liqnidated ; and, in the meantime, I will allow you 
two thousand pounds a year." The Captain consented to 
this proposal. He retired to his seat in a distant coimtiy, 
"torfarrg," as he expressed himself, "on two thousand a 
year;" but by good management, the general result of 
dearly-bought" experience, he contrived to live very much 
like a gentleman, and to indulge himself in his favourite 
passion for the road, but only to the extent of one coach, 
and one team of tolerably good greys. In a few years his 
encumbrances were paia off; he once more became the 
receiver of his own rents, and no man made a better use 
than he did of eight thousand a year, cutting his coat 
according to his cloth, and having nothing more to do with 
either monkeys or bears. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that this party had 
not long passed through Hide Park turnpike, before the 
subject of hunting formed a part of their discourse. It 
»as commenced by Sir John himself, with some (questions 
put to Lord Edmonston, whom he had not seen, until 
that morning, since the hunting season had concluded. 

"Well, Edmonston," said Sir John, "what have you 
heen doing this season in Leicestershire ? I mean since 
Christmas, because Somerby, who has been visiting his 
Mends in our part of the world, told me what you had 
done previously to that time. I daresay you have had 
pK)d siK)rt, as the season has been open, and there have 
i>ten no complaints of want of scent." 
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" We have done very well indeed," replied his lords 
<* and old Meynell has been in high force, having ki 
fort^-one brace of foxes, about his usual amount, and 
capital runs with many of them." 

** Perhaps you will give us the history of one of th( 
resumed Sir John. "It will be highly amusing to 
two young friends here, giving them an insight into t 
they hope, one day or another, to partake of." 

" I will do BO with pleasure," was the answer ; " a: 
think the Shoby Scoales run, on new-year's day, 
answer your purpose well. 

" Shoby Scoales is situated in the finest part of Leicei 
shire ; and, being a sure find, the announcement of 
fixture always brings out a large field. There was, on 
day, a splendid field of horsemen ; and, what added to 
animating scene, a brilliant display of ladies in carri 
and on horseback, the morning being unusually mild 
that season of the year. 

"At a quarter past ten o'clock, the hounds were thr 
into the cover, in which they had not long been be 
Champion, a favourite old hound, and noted for fin< 
his fox, challenged on a scent, and was instantly che 
by Mr. Meynell. *Have at him, Champion, old b( 
he holloaed ; ^you never told me a lie! Get round to 
lower side of the cover, Jack,' said he to Jack Jones, 
cork-legged whip, and stop his breaking there, for I ^ 
to have a tickler to-day.' No sooner said than done, 
fox broke up wind, and faced our best country, viewei 
the whole field. Of course we were all ready for a s 
but were kept in check by Meynell taking off his cap 
holloaing — * Hold hard, gentlemen ; pray let my hoi 
get fairly out of cover, and settle well to the scent, 
then ride over them if you can.' We were, however, a ^ 
short time kept in suspense ; for the gallant pack were 
only too well bred, but too well taught to hang in o 
after their game had left it. They were soon out in 
open, with the scent so good, that, dropping their st 
and raising their heads, away they went, at such an a\ 
pace, that we might have safely taken Meynell at 
word, and ridden over them^ if we could have done so. 
fact, the first quarter of an hour was so fast, that 
minutes more would have brought us all to a stands 
At Ragdale, however, we came to a check, the hou 
ha^'ing a little overrun the scent, from the fox tun 
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ahort to the left^ which gave our horses some relief. A 
judiciooB cast soon put us to rights again, and away we 
went^ at our former speed, to Hoby Town ; and straight 
from thence to !Frisby Gorse, where, fortunately, we once 
again came to a check ; for the pace and the country were 
both awfolljr severe. Many of the horses, indeed, had 
already declined, and two received their eternal quietus, 
from meeting with accidents at fences. 

<* Our lox nunff just long enough in Frisby Gorse to 

give the hoiMB t£at were up, second wind, and away we 

went again, up to Haines's Qorse, near Great Dalby, at a 

alashing pue ; thence, over a splendid country, to Gadsby, 

whenJonn Baven caught view of him, in a large grass 

field, with almost every hound close at his brush. He 

contziTBd, however, to reach the fence ; and, slipping short 

down wind, got amongst some old farm buildings in a 

village, and once more brought the pack to check. The 

scent was aoain recovered, by some masterly casts of the 

* old one^' wno never appeared to greater advantage as a 

Buperior judge of fox-hunting, thiui he did on tmit day. 

Alter forty minutes' cold hunting, we found ourselves 

close to Qneenborough village, with very little apparent 

chance of again getting near to this most gallant fox, 

when one 01 the most singular circumstances occurred 

that was ever recorded in the annals of English fox- 

himtingi 

"Eyeryone who knows Meynell, is aware of his in- 
vincilde perseverance in doing ever^^thing that can be 
done toirards killing his fox; and in this case he was 
determined not to give the smallest chance away. It 
occorred to him, that our fox had either sot into a drain, 
or entered some out-building, in the village of Queen- 
boroni^i which determined him on once more trying to 
recover nim. He, therefore, walked his hounds quietly 
among the houses, and, as he passed the church, two or 
three oonples of his hounds entered the yard. Amongst 
these was oar friend Champion, who almost instantly 
threw his tongue on a scent. ^He is among the dead!' 
exelaimed Meynell ; and, putting his horse at the wall, 
he rode over it in his usual cool and beautiful style. The 
fox bad actually taken possession of a newly-made grave, 
from out of which he jumped apparently as fresh as when 
first found ; afforded us another burst, exceeded by pace 
and severity of country only by that from Frisby* Gorse 
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to Haines's, in the mornings and quite fast enough to 
satisfy anyone. In fact, he went from Queenborough 
nearly to Syston ; when, crossing the Leicester road, and 
charging the river Soar in his course, we ran into him 
close to the windmill on the hill, within a few hundred 
yards of Mount Sorrel Town ; and thus ended one of the 
finest runs ever seen in that or any other country, it 
having consisted of every description of huntings and 
of every description of difficulties, which could put the 
goodness and condition of hounds, the science of their 
huntsman, the bottom of the horses, and the nerves and 
judgment of their riders, to the test. 

" ^yere I to relate all the disasters and casualties that 
occurred on this memorable day," resumed Lord Edmon- 
ston, " I should make my story too long ; and I wish I 
could conclude it without stating that several horses died 
in consequence of it. I must, however, mention one cir- 
cumstance relating to the far-famed master of the pack. 
After we had been going for at least three-quarters of an 
hour, and at the best pace, with our horses not a little 
the worse for it, all of us who were up with the houndB 
at the moment, made for the comer of a lar^ grass-field, 
near Dalby, which was surrounded by an immense ox- 
fence, and particularly strong in that one particiQar part. 
"We were assured, however, that the gate in the comer 
would open, and this by that good old sportsman, Henton 
of Hoby, who said he had passed througn it that morning ; 
but we found, to our cost, there was no longer a gate 
there. It had been broken to pieces by some bullocks, 
and replaced with a flight of rails, so high and so strong 
as to bring all the leading men to a standstill. In fact, 
we were turning away from it in despair, looking for a 
jiracticable place in the ox-fence, when Meynell, mounted 
on his famous old grey horse, came up ; and, without 
breaking his stride, leaped it in the most beautiful style 
imaginable, leaving us all in the lurch, for a time, not one 
having the nerve to follow him, although the hounds were 
a field or two a-head, running with a breast-high scent at 
the time." i 

With the exception of the Captain, who cared nothinff 

about hounds, and whose attention was chiefly attractea 

to the movements of the four greys, and the masterly 

style in which they were handled by their driver, this 

1 This is a fact. 
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tnterestixig de8CTii|tioii of a run with Mr. Me}^ell's 
honnds, toother with the extraordinary incidents which 
occurred in it^ was listened to with much delight ; more 
BspeciallY by the two young ones, who glanced a si^ifi- 
cant look at each other, towards the conclusion of it, as 
mncli as to say, *' HuU is the country and those are the 
hounds /wr us.** Sir John, indeed, began to reflect whether 
he were not pursuing a losing game by keeping six hunters 
in hiB own country instead of twice six in Leicestershire, 
and enjoying fox-hunting in perfection. But there were 
reasons which more than counterbalanced this very strong 
inducement on his part. Independently of a wish to 
reside on his own property, in compliance with the death- 
bed request of his father, his passion for the road quite 
equallea that for the chase, and for this purpose he could 
nowhere be so well situated as at home, for reasons that 
liave already been detailed. 

But to return to the journey down the road. The first 
stop was at Hounslow, where, according to the usage of 
those days — slow compared with the present — the l)earinff 
reins were let down, and the noses of the horses plungea 
into a bucket of cold water, with a swallow or two each, 
and most refreshing must it have been to them, after 
toiling through ten miles of dust, for there were no 
watered roads in those days. A glass of slierry and a 
biscuit were also partaken of by the party, and onward they 
proceeded towards the course. At the point at which the 
roads branch oflf— just outside of the town of Hounslow — 
the Baronet exclaimed, pointing to the Oxford fingerpost : — 
" That is my old road. There are mij old associations ; " 
and, turning himself round towards Hargrave, and after- 
wards towards his young friend on the box, he added, 
"there, no doubt, are yours also. There stands the 
* Magpies ' on the heath, where I first milked the bull, 
and tnere is to be seen Jack Bailey, my faithful friend 
and preceptor, coming up with his coach ; and an out- 
and-out coachman he is. And next, old Baldwin of 
Slongh, whose books were always as open to me as his 
house, whose tick was as good as his wine was bad. Then, 
passing by Eton — for I was sick of that place, and all its 
host (H learned tyrants — what can beat old Shrubb,^ at 
Benson, and a good dinner in No. 3? But I am not 
going to stop there. Can I forget Christchurch, and the 
1 The landlord's name, at the head inn. 
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happy days I passed within its walls ? They never have 
been surpassed by any others, and I more than doubt 
whether they ever will be. I am now, however, travel- ., 
ling in a new direction, and shall meet with none but \i 
new faces on this road. But so it is : and there are the IT 
na^ all ready for us in the street, and we will change !l' 
quickly, that we may get a good place on the course." 

Not ten minutes had elapsed before they were off again, !^ 
having ordered a dinner at the " Bush " to be readv for !; 
them on their return, someparticular dishes having been :i 
bespoke by the inddes, " What a splendid team you hate ;^ " 
got here, Inkleton," said the Captain, as they threw '' 
themselves into their collars, in ascending the hul out d ^ 
Egham, appearing to regard the weight of the carriage -.^'^ 
and its contents as nothing more than was just necesBUJ i^ 
to the full development of their great powers and form, a [*^ 
fact, on the flat between the two towns, it was as much ^ 
as Sir John could do to restrain their ardour, so redun- 1!;* 
dant did they feel themselves of high keep and mettle, "f^ 

" They ought to be good," replied the Baronet ; " tiioM <= 
leaders cost me two hundred guineas apiece, and dN ^ 
wheelers more than two- thirds of the sum. There tidll be ^ 
nothing on the road to-day that can touch them, if they !^_ 
would settle down to the trot, but, from the effect of tii .""^ 
excitement of a race-course, so new to them, there is little ^ 
chance of their doing so. All I can hope for, is, tiiat v- 
they will not break away with me, on our return from the ^ 
ground ; but I have little fear of it, as my tackle is good." -^ 

On entering Windsor great park — one of the grandest r 
the world can show — the conversation was resumS about ^ 
Eton, whose " antique towers " were now visible to the j« 
party ; and to those who had been educated there, some '■ 
old associations presented themselves. 

" Yonder is the old shop," said the Baronet to Hargrave. " 

" Yes," replied Hargrave, " and I never wish to be ^ 
nearer to it than I now am." ; 

*' Nor I neither," observed Frank Eaby. ^^ 

"I have no great fancy for the place myself," added ■ 
the Baronet, "but I should like to see old Stevens and '" 
Jack Hall once more." '■■' 

" By-the-by," resumed Hargrave, " did you hear of the ^ 
good bit of luck Jack Hall dropped into the other day f " ^ 

On the Bai-onet replying in the negative, Hargrave thai -^ 
related the story : — 



I 
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I <<WIien Hobart left school, at Christmas, the doctor 
I and his tutor, from a knowledge of the large possessions 
I that awaited him on his majority, of course expected a 
I very handsome potLch ; and it is not improbable that the 
amount had been duly communicated to, and approved 
of by, the latter. Whether the doctor was popular with 
Hobart, is extremely problematical ; but that a certain 
person, named Jack Hall, was highly so, there was no 
loom to doubt. The money for the pottch, then, arrived 
in a letter to Hobart himself, the distribution of which 
involved him in no small difficulty. The result, how- 
ever, was this : — On the one hand, the chief educational 
assistance he had received from the doctor consisted of 
manifold unmerciful floggings, and without being much 
the better for them ; whereas, on the other, through the 
affectionate assiduities of Jack Hall, he had been rendered 
a match for any man on the Thames, in the use of a 
casting-net, or the management of a boat or a punt ; and 
could lieel and handle a cock with all the dexterity of 
a professor. In point of fact, it was a simple case of 
flogging versus cock-fighting, net-casting, and boating. 
TflSin^ into consideration, then, the * value received' 
from either party, and, after the most mature deliberation, 
Hobart decided that the money ought to be divided in 
equal portions between the three — the doctor, the private 
tutor, and the professor of arts and sciences, which Jack 
Hall must be allowed to be. And now for the finale. 
This upright division of the money would never have 
been known to the family had they not chanced to have 
been made acquainted with it through an unlooked-for 
channel, when all was put straight between the parties. 
The deficiency to the pedagogues was rectified, as it 
ought to have been ; but Jack retained his share, on the 
well-known principle of his profession — that all was fish 
which came into his net. The former — the pedagogues — 
returned suitable acknowledgments for all favours. The 
doctor presented Hobart with a splendidly bound edition 
of the moral Lucretius ; and Jack Hall invited him, with 
his friends, to a flasli dinner * up town.' " 

" Capital I '* exclaimed the Captain ; " we had none 
of that work at Harrow ; but I think, from my experience 
of them, most schoolmasters would get monkey's allow- 
ance if left to the generosity of their pupils alone to 
reward them, although I do not see why they should ; as 
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after all, they only do their duty towards them, althoudL "* 
many of them are, like young coachmen, too fond of toe 
whip. As for myself, I had rather be a horse-keeper to ^ 
the Holyhead mail than a schoolmaster ; and does not '-^ 
somebody say, * Quern Jupiter odit pedagogum faeitf* '^■ 
But, Inkleton, when speaking of Oxford, and the fun ?!- 
you had there in our time, you appear to have foigotten *^ 
Jem Howell, and the * Birmingham Day,' one of the belt *i 
of his order, out of the University, and Costar's favourite ;^ 
servant.'* ^ 

" Forget Jem Howell 1 " exclaimed the Baronet ; "yoo ^' 
mi&ht as well suppose I should forget to eat my diimer c: 
to-day at the *Bush.* I consider Jem quite a pattern- '^ 
card of a stage-coachman, both in figure and dress ; and '^p 
he appears as if he were made on purpose to meet a < 
north-east wind, with the thermometer at zero, over those ?- 
Oxfordshire hills. Then, what a voice he has I — what an > 
eye ! — in fact, what an expressive countenance throng^- ^c 
out, under that broad-brimmed hat ! " ^k. 

" That was not much amiss of Jem, the other day," said ^ 
Hargrave, " respecting the new Bishop of Oxford. * I wiflh "<i 
they'd gin (given) it Oolly,^ said .fem (the gentleman^ ^ 
name was Jroolley) ; * he'd have made a rare bishop, for iir 
he's not only a scholard, but a gemman, and thaf s more ^ 
than can be said of all on 'em. They tells me scholard- \i' 
ship opens men's minds ; it may be so, but it shuts their i?, 
purses devilish close — at least I find it so on this road, t; 
I never remember getting more than one shilling from % 
a passenger in black, in a shovel hat, but once since I 
have drove this coach.' But it is Jem's very dry manner i-^ 
of expressing himself," resumed Hargrave, "that giveB ^ 
a zest to these trifling stories ; in fact, they would not ^ 
be worth repeating without it. I saw an old woman go *!, 
up to him, the other morning, in Oxford, and say to him. • : 
* Be you a-going to Brummagem to-day, Master Howell r ; 
' No, ma'am,' replied Jem ; ' but I shall go half-way there, . 
and my fellow-servant will take you the other half if ,s^ 
you want to go there ; but mind ye, ma'am (looking up- '^■ 
wards towards the sky), if it donH rain J * And will it rain, : 
Master Howell ? ' asked the silly old woman. * There i» -' 
only one person in the world, ma'am, that can answer " 
that question,' replied Jem, * and I ar'n't he.* " * "T 

^ This anecdote can only be appreciated by those who are aware ' 
of tb" '^me, stupid questions put by the travelling public to -: 
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ile booked his passenger, I conclude," obeerved Frank 

r. 

)f course he did," resumed Hargrave ; " for Jem never 

vs a chance away ; and I saw a good scene with him, 

at respect, last term. It being a very wet morning, 

senger put his head out of one of the windows of the 

•el Inn,' and said, 'Where is the coachman of the 

ingham Day?' 

I be here, at your sarvice, sir,' answered Jem, who 

buckling his reins, at the moment, just ready to 

it his box and be off. 

Put some straw on the foot-board, on my side of the 

resumed the gentleman. 

Beg x>ardon, sir,' continued Jem ; ' but I never 

^8 no straw on my foot-board.' 

You are an insolent scoundrel ! ' exclaimed the 

.eman. 

This, sir, is not the first time I have been told so,' 

aed Jem ; ' but the fact is, I have a mare at wheel, 

is here coach, that, if one single straw touched her 

would kick you off the box in about two seconds ; 

lere is my master, who will vouch for the truth of 

; I have been saying.' " 

t attempt to detail the events of a race meeting, so 

ack as the one to which I am now alluding, would 

>iijsidered a trespass on the reader ; suffice it to say, 

all went off with ^lat, as far as the sport on the 

se was concerned ; and as the champagne of the week 

coachmen. Thia woman knew Howell drove the Oxford aud 
ingham day coach six days in the week, as well as he himself 
so that the question was pat merely for the sake of asking 
many others are. Howell's questions, on the other hand, 
always to the point ; and that put to his master, Mr. Costar, 
ng to the coach he had so long been driving, is a fair sample : 
>o you think, sir, my coach toould be missed on the road if it did 
tart to-day t" Mr. Costar agreed with Jem in thinking it 
i not ; and it stopped. The fact was, the coaches running 
Lghont, from London to Birmingham, in a day took most of 
issengers. It is much to be lamented that there is no portrait 
is excellent servant, and true specimen of the old road-coach - 
, an order of men soon only to be known to have existed. He 
worth £10,000, and as one proof of the estimation in which 
iharacter as a confidential and honest servant was held, Mr. 
ey, of Bletchington Park, kept a horse in Oxford for his use 
.e summer ; and a knife and fork were always at his service in 
steward's room at Bletchington, on Sundays, the year round. 
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was paid for by the warm old gentleman inside, all went - 

on well with the drag. The party arrived each night at ■ 

Stevens's Hotel as the clock struck eleven, so exactly did the t 

Baronet keep his time ; and both men and horses appeared -v? 

the better for their four days of inhaling clear country air. -^ 

But what impression did. the events of the week make I 

upon the youngsters of this party — Frank Baby and Ha^ :^ 

grave ? Upon the latter, not much. His heart and soul > 

were wrapped up in fox-hunting, and " closely stopped," :J 

as fox -hunters say, against the intrusion of meaner ;^ 

pursuits, amongst which he reckoned racing. Not so^ ,; 

however, with our hero. He appeared to enter into the ] 

spirit of each individual race with an interest that >, 

attracted notice ; and, on the third day, was seen taking i:^ 

some bets in the ring, although only to a trifling amount ; -^ 
and most of these, as might be expected, he lost. But hifl 
speculations did not end with the turf. The introduction 

of the thimble-rig tables had just then commenced, and [; 

Hargrave and himself were amongst the earliest victims L 

to their unfairness. ^ 

"What!" said one to the other, "can that simple- Tj 

looking country bumpkin, in a smock-frock, find out the i^ 

pea, and neither you nor I be able to do the samel :j^ 

Why, he has won seven guineas already from the rascals, 1. 

and how I should like to break them, for they look very ,/ 
much like thieves." 

" There will be no difl&culty in it," observed the other ; " I .' 
see the pea every time, and I am quite sure I can always 

tell the thimble it is under. We will risk five guineas / 
apiece, and I'll warrant it we'll soon double our st^es." 

But they were interrupted in their course by a bystander, ^ 
who overheard them, and who, apparently in compassion 
to their simplicity, thus ventured to address them : 

" Excuse me, young gentlemen," said he, " but you have / 

formed a wrong judgment as to the proceedings you ', 

have just been witness of. That simple-looking country .; 

bumpkin, in the smock-frock, is one of the partners in I 

the table, as well as one of the greatest thieves in London. • 
He is acting the part of a decoy, and you will be sure to 

fall into his net, if you risk your money on the tables." ' 

The youngsters thanked tlieir unknown friend, and 
kept their money in their pockets. He also cautioned 
them against playing at the various Eouge et Noir and 
E. 0. tables on the course, assuring them they were all 
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air, and that they would not have a chance to win at 
m. It was discovered, afterwards, that it was one of 

police officers of Bow Street who had acted this 
ndly part, having seen the young gentlemen come on 
he coarse with Sir John Inkleton, to whom he owed a 
t of gratitude, for a kind act done by him, in getting 
L put on the establishment, through the intercession of 
of his relations. 
>aTing the four days of the meeting, Frank Raby and 

host never chanced to meet. When the one came 
16 at night, the other had not returned from his club 
Dr he was a member of both Brooks's and White's — and 
3n the nephew started for Ascot in the morning, the 
sle was asleep in his bed. The first time, however, that 
Y met, which was on the fifth morning, at the breakfast- 
le, the following conversation occurred : — 
' Well, Frank," said Mr. Raby, " I hope you have enjoyed 
irself at Ascot." 
'Very much indeed," was his reply. "Sir John did 

thing capitally." 
' Sir John did the thing ! " repeated the uncle. " What 
you mean by that 1 I thought your object was to see 

entire proceedings of an Ascot race meeting, which, 
lave reason to believe, is the pleasantest and most 
itocratic in the world. But you seem to bestow 
the credit on Inkleton, who certainly is a very " 

• I only meant to say," interrupted Frank, " that Sir 
in did the thing in the most coachman-like style, and 
turn-out was uncommonly admired on the road. The 
i coachmanship, also, which he exhibited, in twisting 

horses right and left, and threading the carriages as 
did, at the rate of eight or ten miles in the hour, and 
'er touching one of them ! And then the coachman-like 
oner in which everything was done ; the changing 
the horses, and the scientific way in which they were 
; to the coach." 

* Scientific ! " smiled the uncle ; " ridiculous, to be 
•e ; hut really, Frank, it is somewhat of a melancholy 
Lection, that, after all the money expended on Inkleton's 
ication, and with really good parts, which he has, he 
)uld now pride himself upon nothing so much as being 
first-rate coachman. Surely he did not imbibe such 
ibition from reading the classics." 

"Perhaps not, sir," said our hero, a little petulantly, 
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Btanding up for his patron and friend. " But please t 
recollect, uncle, that one of the best of them aaviBeB a 
with his own usual good taste, not to condemn the tail 
of others any more than to extol that of ourselves, '^i 
tita laudabis gtvdia, nee cUiena reprendes ; ' and, morecfre 
if the Athenians, the most polished nation of allantiquit! 
deemed it an honour to be considered skilful chariotes 
why should Englishmen consider it a disgrace ? Again 
— have not their poets divided the honour of tfc 
charioteer with the hero who fights in the chariot 
Does not Homer make his Nestor the wisest man, M 
the best coachmcm of his day ? Does he not make Priam |9i 
his own horses, with his ow7i hands^ to the car in whid 
himself and the herald demand the body of Hector 1 Is h 
not, indeed, blamed by one of his commentators for dweU 
ing upon the description of Juno's chariot, when his readi 
expects him to lead him into the thick of the batUe 9 

* For why should Homer deck the gorgeous car, 
When our raised souls are anxious for the war? 
Or dwell on every wheel, when loud alarms, 
And Mars, in thunder, calls the host to arms?' 

And is he not so minutely faithful to this part of ll 
subject, that, at the games of Patroclus, he represeil 
Menelaus borrowing one of the horses of AgamenmonH 
horse called -^Ethe (here the uncle smiled, as much as t 
say, I wish your recollection was as good on all point! 
as upon this) — to put to his chariot with his own, oi 
account of his superior action, no doubt? Has not A 
greatest poet that ever dipped pen in ink, immortalirt 
the coachman in song — ay, even in letters of pure gold 
Turning, then, to the Romans ; can anything be finer thi 
Juvenal's description, in his eleventh satire, of the excitt 
nient created in Rome by the various chariot races at A 
Oircensian games, which passage has been so admiral))! 
translated by Congreve : — 

*This day, all Rome (if I may be allowed, 
Without offence to such a numerous crowd, 
To say "all Rome") will in the circus sweat: 
Echoes already to their shouts repeat ; 
Methinks I hear the cry — Away/ awayl 
The green has won tJie honour of the day. 
Oh ! should the sports be for one year forborne, 
Rome would, in tears, her loved diversion mourn ; 
And that would now a cause of sorrow yield. 
Great as the loss of Cannae's fatal field.' 
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id not Lateranus, the consul, drive his own chariot by 
ght, and, when the year of his office was out, publicly 
. the streets of Rome, by day ? 

" But really, uncle, joking apart — for I have seen you 
lile at my panegyric on ancient coachmen — I think you 
ast admit that the fashion for gentlemen driving their 
m coaches, which is now becoming so prevalent, will, in 
tne, do much good. It has caused them to notice and 
ke under their protection, public, or * road coachmen,' as 
tey are called, a most useful body of men, and ^ scientific ' 
I their calling — ^you may smile at the epithet, and yet it 
their due — who will be much the better for coming more 
L collision with their superiors, and receiving, whilst 
Qparting, instruction. It is quite evident, ana I have 
Bard not only my father, but Dr. Chapman and Mr. 
gerton say, the coachmen on our road are wonderfully 
Qproved since Sir John and the Hon. Mr. Conolly have 
sen so much at work amongst them with their own 
ams. The latter, indeed, has put together and published 
few general maxims, not only relating to their situation 
id practice, as coachmen, but to their conduct as men ; 
id they will, no doubt, be the means of saving the lives 
r many persons, who travel in the course of the year. 
ow, if he were not himself a coachman, he could not 
ive done this, at least, with any effect." 
"Certainly not, I admit," replied Mr. Raby, "any more 
lan .^Ischylus could have celebrated the triumphs of his 
Nmtry on the stage, so perfectly as he has done, had he 
at fought and bled on the plains of Marathon ; for I 
tjppose I must be classical here as well as yourself. But 
ill me, Frank, do you mean to be an amateur coachman, 

I well as a fox-hunter ? " 

•*I should like it," answered Frank, "if my means 

lowed me, but not else ; for we should pay too dear for 

ly pleasure, I should think, if it brings us into pecuniary 

fficulties." 

" Good, my dear Frank," resumed the uncle ; " these 

e honeyed words of yours to my ears." 

" Why, you know, uncle, coaching can be enjoyed for 

: months in the year, in which there is no liuntine; 

I I should like never to be quite idle, if I could help 
I think lounging away one's time, at a watering- 

cCy in the summer, must be poor fun for a young man ; 
ides, the having a team of one's own affords oppor- 
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tunities of dispensing muc^ pleasure amongst our frieDdf 
and acquaintances." ' 

"And what think you of racing, now you have secnil 
in perfection?" asked the uncle, with some expreasion ol 
anxiety on his countenance. 1 

" I like racing much," replied Frank ; " as Mr. E^nfedi 
says, 'it is a stimulus, acting on the generous ambitifli 
of men and horses, and, as regards the latter, ma 
serviceable to the country, but only a fit pursuit fi 
persons of large means;* consequently it will be cute 
my power to indulge myself in it. As an object of gak 
I think very lightly of it ; I have been told there is a 
instance on record of a gentleman getting money by it, fl 
the long-run ; and we have one instance to the contrai^ 
at this time, at Christchurch ; at least, there is a vfflj 
good fellow, by the name of Fairfax, who says he shall M 
£100,000 a worse man for his father having been all Ml 
life on the turf." 

Mr. Raby looked serious at the conclusion of tW 

remarks ; but there was something in the expression d 

his features which implied dissatisfaction, if not diegaij 

at the idea of a young man, who had gone through Erfl 

school, laying his account in driving four horses ott I 

turnpike road — in which the most ignorant fellow^ 

the country might excel him — as a means of employmw 

in after-life ; or, to use his nephew's words, to prevent bi^ 

lounging away his time in idleness at some watering-pl«* 

in the summer. He remained silent, however, perW 

from the recollection of the little use he himself had mw' 

of a lirst-rate education, and of first-rate talents as well 

The arrival of the postman with some letters put * 

end to the conversation. One of them was from M^ 

Eaby to his brother, who read the following extract froj 

it to his nephew : — " Frank has informed me of tl 

pleasant manner in which he has passed his time i 

London, Ascot, &c. ; and likewise of the high treat y* 

afforded him, by asking those Leicestershire eportsijH 

to meet him at dinner. As for Ascot, the less practi* 

information he brings with him from thence, the bettj 

for it is not my wish that lie should attain a relish ' 

the turf ; but, as he is bent on being a fox-hunter, I ^ 

glad you have exhibited to him, in the persons of y<3 

Melton friends, some of the best specimens of that cl^ 

of men. I knew Mountford's father well, and there "^ 
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> better man ; and I hear an excellent account of Lord 
Imonston, from an old friend of his mother, who visited 
5 lately. Of Raymond I know nothing but from what 
Bee of him in tne newspapers, as the owner of a good 
id of race-horses, and a successful gentleman jockey at 
bary and other places. His being an acquaintance of 
ore, however, is a guarantee for everything that is 
tect; for there must be something in a man beyond 
ng a mere sportsman, to give him access to your table, 
ese are the sort of men, then, that I wish Frank to be 
[uainted with ; and as I hear very good accounts of 
Q, it is not improbable that he may, one of these days, 
ow a little more of them, by accepting Somerby's 
citation to spend a month at Melton Mowbray, and see 
le cream of the thing' with foxhounds, under the 
action of the famous Meynell, which, I flatter myself, 
has seen with harehounds, under the management of 
ar humble servant. You must be aware that the 
penses of a trip of this sort would be considerable, and, 
der general circumstances, somewhat unjustifiable, as 
Jirds a younger brother ; but you must also be aware 
M;, beyond the expenses of his education, and the 
ichase of a few books, Andrew costs me nothing. His 
ny is all that he requires ; and his sister tells me he 
Mtbe saving money out of his annual allowance. Now, 
oar grandfather and father were both sportsmen, and 
bave myself some pretensions to the appellation, I 
Wild wish Frank to become one, and be somewhat 
wspicuous as such, for which I think he is qualified. 
« for his passion for driving coaches, that will most 
Wy wear away ; he imbibed it from Inkleton, who is 
1 excellent person withal, and certainly has done much 
•od in his neighbourhood, in liberalizing — at all events, 
■Bianizing — a set of men, I mean coachmen and guards, 
y coming so much into collision with them on their own 
Nttd. It seems the * passion for the ribbons,' as it is 
•Bed, is very muchaaining ground ; that it is encouraged 
ythe Prince ; that nis friend Sir John Lade has, at this 
*«> seventeen chestnut coach-horses, with whole legs, in 
*rtable ! and that a regular driving club is in agitation. 
Ionised by John Warde, Prouse, Oakover, Bamfylde, 
Jd some others, who are great patrons of the road. 
"^86, I hear, has already composed a song for the 
^ion, in which every individual coachman, guard, and 
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again. Herodotus mentions the singular fact that,fiOid 
tne shore of the JSgean Sea to Susa the capital, there ini| 
111 stages for posts, each a day's journey aistant fromd 
preceding. I 

" It does not, I believe, clearly appear," continued If 
Raby, " in what manner, or when, poets were establidH 
among the ancient Greeks ; and, although they are know 
to have existed among the ancient Eomans, it is diffien 
to trace the period of their introduction among eithi 
Suetonius, however, assures us that Augustus institoti 
posts along all the great roads of the empire ; and it 
also asserted that they were known in tne days of d 
republic, when posts, and post-stations, called staiom n 
stcUiones, were established by the senate. The epistolii 
correspondence of antiquity, however, was probably i 
no period so extensive as to require or mamtain poi 
offices on the footing of modem posts for the mere od 
veyance of letters. It is in later times only, when tl 
extension of commerce gave occasion to frequent coi 
munication, that those establishments are to be foa 
complete. The institution of them in modem hvM 
appears to be in the year 807, by the Emperor Charlemaai 
but we hear little of their being regularly establisheai 
England until the time of James the First. In the til 
of Charles the First, rates of postage were fixed ; and I 
is rather a curious fact, that the allowance to postmaaUl 
on the road, for horses employed in these posts, was fiM 
at twopence-halfpenny per mile ; which is, I believe, th 
exact sum now paid to the proprietors of our mail coadu 
for conveying the letter-bags. These posts, howev*( 
extended then only to a few of the principal roads." J 

" And can you tell me wlien travelling by the ubc m 
post-horses commenced," asked Frank, " for I lately hew 
a dissertation on that subject, which came to no satiw 
factory conclusion ? " 3 

" At what period the public of any country commeiWJj 
travelling post, as the term is, is difficult now to deciM 
Post-horses are mentioned in the Theodosian code i0 
cursu 'publico), but I doubt whether any use could be uiw^ 
of them, except by persons travelling in the service oft* 
state. At all events, I remember Pliny found hintf 
compelled to ask permission of his government to ati 
himself of their services to carry his sick wife. In t' 
year 1548, horses for riding post were let out in Engla 
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•t a penny per mile; but when posting by carriages 
ommenced, it is not in my x)ower to determine. I thmk 
Qmevbere about the same time, although to a very limited 
ixtent. It is, indeed, only witJiin these last twenty years 
hat English gentlemen have desisted from the practice of 
yhat is termed riding post from their country seats to 
Idondon, good hackneys being provided for themselves and 
i«rvants on the roads." 

" And not a bad way of travelling/' observed Frank ; 
*xiext to a seat on a coach-box, behind good horses, I 
ihould prefer it to any other.'' 

(c Yery good," resumed the uncle, " for gentlemen of a 
aertain age, and of certain personal dimensions; but 
It would nardly have suited me. It was all very well, 
however, for gentlemen to travel in this wav, because they 
could go just as far in the course of the day as they felt 
inclihed to do ; and no doubt but, by the change in the 
action of the muscles, the result of changing the horses, 
ihey could travel a long way without feeling fatigued, if 
in the previous habit of fast riding. But there is one 
practice amongst our noblemen and country gentlemen 
which they carry to the verge of cruelty. I allude to 
their making their servants ride post-horses, after their 
carnages, when they travel post, and often to the extent of 
from 200 to 300 miles, with very little intermission. This 
is a system that ought to be done away with, and no 
doubt will soon be remedied, as it is calling too severely 
on the personal exertions of servants." ^ 

** j&Ilow me to ask you," said Frank, " now that we are 
on the subject of the road, what distance of ground ought 
to be implied by the word mile, for I have heard many 
disputes on the subject ? " 

"A dispute on this subject," replied Mr. Raby, "is 
immediately settled by a reference to different countries. 
An English statute mile is eighty chains, or 1760 yards, 
that is, 5280 feet ; but reckoning in geometrical paces 
(60,000 of which make a degree of the equator), it stands 
thus in relation to that of other European countries ; 
England, 1200 paces ; Scotland and Ireland, 1500 ; 
Italy, 1000; Russia, 750; Germany, 4000; Hungary, 
6000. Thus, a friend of mine, travelling in Germany, 

1 It iB fcaicely necessary to observe, the placing rambles, or 
dickeys, on the ninder part of gentlemen's carriages, has caused 
the aDandonment of this system of servants riding post. 
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arriyed in a town, at the edge of night, by a diligence, on 
his road to visit a friend ; and on being informed that hu 
house was only a ' mile distant,' he set off to walk. Gnen 
his surprise, then, on finding that he had to walk nearly 
four miles of the measure of his own country. Theie 
were no less than four distinct French leagues, varying 
from 1500 to 3000 paces ; neither of them, I belien^ ! 
adopted now. Nevertheless, ask twenty Frenchmen what 
is the extent of a modem French league ? and nineteen d 
the twenty will be unable to tell you. It is generaUr 
supposed to be 3000 geometrical paces, or three Englim 
miles, but I believe the case to be this : — ^twenty-fiw^ 
French leagues make seventy miles, which renders tiie 
length of ground five miles less, in that given number d. 
leagues, than if the leagues were exactly three Engliah 
miles. Then, a^^in, among the ancient Romans uiera 
was the like confusion respecting this measure of distance^ 
commonly called a mile. It was generally expressed by tin 
words mUlepa88U8, a thousand feet; but the exact extent ol 
it is by no means defined. One author makes it to consuft 
of seven stadia ; Plutarch, little short of eight ; Sdsix) 
and Polybius, just eight. The reason of this discordance 
seems to be, tne difference between the Grecian and tbe 
Roman foot, the first-named being the greatest. The 
Romans, however, had a stone (* lapis ')— which we call the 
* mile-stone,' at the end of each mile, the number marked ' 
on it denoting the distance from Rome. Augustuii ; 
indeed, erected a gilt pillar in the forum of that city, at 
which all the public roads, or * ways,' of Italy, oie* { 
tinguished by stones, were terminated ; and the same ^ 
was afterwards done in the provinces. Hence the 
traveller would find tertius lapis on one denoting three ; 
centesimus lapis^ a hundred miles," &c. 



CHAPTER VIII ^ 

Rural life in hall and field : a ball and a wound (consequences alike ^ 
common in love and war). 

I 

THE period of our hero's brief visit to the metrondiiJ 
of all that is gay and voluptuous having expirea, hei 
set out again for Amstead Abbey, where his arrival wai' 
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hailed with joy by all parties, and by none more than 
Sam Perren and tne huntsman. But Frank Eaby came 
imder the denomination of "one whom everybody' likes," 
a characteristic which, indeed, he preserved to the last 
day of his life. 

Shortly after his return to the Abbey, a grand enter- 
tainment was given by a neighbouring Baronet — intended 
to have been given under the canopy of heaven, in his 
beautiful grounds; but a shower of rain making its 
ippearance — which caused his lady to declare she had a 
neat mind to go and live in that country where no rain 
mils — the company adjourned to the mansion-house, which 
had ample means of accommodating them. A ball, at 
night) was the result, and as it was tne first at which our 
hero had appeared since he had assumed the manly gown, 
he was an object of some interest in the assembly. 

" What a fine young man Frank Baby is become ! " was 
the remark overheard in one quarter. 

"He has a very manly appearance, in addition to his 
good looks,** was whispered in another. 

" How like a gentleman he looks ! " in a third. 

"There appears to be no affectation about him," in a 
fourth. 

"Qod never made a coxcomb worth a groat," muttered a 
Craty old gentleman, who overheard the last encomium ; 
•* there never was a bad Baby yet, and I think Frank will 
keep up the charter, as well as his brother Andrew." 

" Oh ! " remarked a fair lady, who had two daughters in 
'the room, " / think Andrew is superior of the two. It is 
tne, his health is delicate, and requires care, but he is a 
most amiable young man, and of a more intellectual turn 
^ mind than his younger brother. For my owti part, I 
do not know whether or not I exactly like Frank Kaby ; 
1 think his father has acted wrong in letting him be so 
*mch with Sir John Inkleton, who, we know, although a 
Cood-hearted young man, has some strange propensities, 
4nd is also very extravagant. I am told he spends a 
"tiioasand a year amongst coachmen and guards, and I 
lear that he has made Frank Baby as fond of coach- 
^ving and fox-hunting as he himself is. If Frank were 
;'the elder, instead of the younger, brother, all this would 
^liot be so material ; but as his chief dependence, to pursue 
'^ch expensive pleasures, is on his uncle, I wish he may 
^^tot place it on a broken staff. I know Mr. Beaumont 
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Baby well, and surely a person of his high li 
attainments, and great personal accomplishments 
livinff in such good London society, must think 
lightly of all such pursuits. I have, indeed, hean 
say as much as that he wished both his nephe 
distinguish themselves at Oxford, if not to carry he 

S'hich you know was his own case), and then to a 
gh stations in the senate (which you know wa 
fortunately, not his case, not from want of abilit; 
from a natural and insuperable indolence) when 
make their appearance in the world. As to my \ 
friend. Lady Charlotte, I am quite sure she is 
pained at the accounts she hears of Frank's huntin 
riding; and Andrew told my daughter Jane, the 
day, that he has already been in scrapes, connected 
them, at Oxford." 

"All very fine theory of yours, my dear madam,* 
the gouty old gentleman, "but doings and saying 
wide apart. No one knows Beaumont Baby much 
than I do, and no one esteems some parts oi his cha 
more. All know his literary, as well as his per 
accomplishments to be of the first order; at tne 
time, where can we find, in proportion to his me^ 
much more useless member of society? It is tn 
sends his money to Italy, to enrich a country which 
him not as her son, and thereby may be said to enco 
the fine arts ; but, with the exception of the b 
arising from the necessary disbursement of hie 
income, what good does he do for his own ? With t 
which might have made him one of the resources < 
country, he sits by, and looks on at the difficulties 
oppose it, all his energies being relaxed and absorb 
what may be called the effeminacy of refinement, 
why all thisi Merely because he was averse, froi 
youth, to those manly pursuits which you condemi 
which he now finds out, though too late, would 
saved him — as they have his brother — from those a 
insupportable bodily inconveniences he at this time em 
Then look at my own case. My wife entreated i 
leave off hunting with my friend Baby's harriers, oi 
accounts : first, she feared I should break my 
emphatically reminding me that the key of the cup 
was in my pocket ; and, secondly, that, as a clergy 
it was improper in me to hunt or shoot. It was in 
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that I referred her to the book of Qenesia, to show that 
Imntinff was ordained by the Almighty Himself, and also 
puTsaea by the beet of men. Then I must not shoot, for 
my neighbour, Lord Longden, did not like it, and it 
would prevent his giving me the living of Branton, which, 
you w^ know, he gave to a distant relation only last 

Sear, although I hung up my gun, and gave away my 
ogs^ seven years back. My case, therefore, is that — more 
from the fear of displeasing a great man, than offending 
my Qod — ^for I cannot look upon Him as so severe a judge 
— I have done myself all this disservice. I am pumsh^ 
in this world, from a vain apprehension of being punished 
in the next ; I am become a cripple, by disease produced 
by an inactive life, and am, half my time, useless to my 
panshioners from that cause alone. It is now too late to 
remedy all this ; but rather would I incline to the senti- 
ment of Confucius, that he who finds out a new pleasure, 
provided it be harmless, is one of the most useful members 
of society, in a highly civilised country like our own." 
The ball commenced ; — 

" Music arose, with its voluptuous swell ; 
Soft eyes look'd love to eyes which spoke again ; " 

and our hero was not long in selecting the partner of his 
choice. Like Merion, in the Iliad, also, he distinguished 
himself by his dancing, a qualification hardly to have 
been looked for in one who might have been disposed to 
have held that accomplishment cheap. But such was not 
the case. It was enough for him that it was an accomplish- 
ment) and one necessary for a gentleman ; and although 
it could not have been said of him, what Shakspeare says 
of the dancing-master, that "his grace was only in his 
heels," he had taken some pains to improve himself in the 
elegant and fascinating art. But who was the object of 
his choice at this gay ball, where were assembled all the 
youth and beauty of the neighbourhood, that the higher 
class of society could boast of? Was it a young lady in 
her teens, about his own age, and one who, like himself, 
had just made her d^but in the world ? It was not. He 
had selected a young and beautiful married woman for his 
partner, and who, although of character pure and spotless, 
seemed somewhat pleased by the choice. The dance con- 
cluded, he 1^ her to her seat, and again made his election. 
But tiiere was something in his manner, at this moment, that 
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might not have been r^parded by a eommon obserrer, bat 
wMch attracted the eye of Lady Charlotte, and also ai his 
ct-devant tutor, who happened to be seated by her side. 
There did not appear to be that gaiety in his demeanour, :s 
that earnest admiration of his partner, yonng and eleguit 
as she was, that he had exhibited whilst standing opposite 
to Mrs. Denham — for that was the yoan^ matron's name; 
neither was he seen approaching her, as m the other case, 
for the purpose of exchanging words, or we might perhaps 
say, thoughts. All this, however, would have been passed 
over, but for some after-occurrences which had less chance 
of escaping the notice of his lynx-eyed observers — for such 
are all mothers, if not all tutors, over young persons of 
both sexes at a ball. 

In the dance previous to entering the supper-room, onr 
hero was again seen leading out Mrs. Denham, a^l 
afterwards appeared seated by her at the supper-table. 
Neither did his attentions stop here. When her carriage 
was ordered, it was he who handed her into it, and that 
of his own family being the next in the rank of those 
about to depart, he entered it with these words on his lips : 

" Well, Lady Charlotte (to his mother^ I daresay you 
will be glad to get home, for you have had a fatiguing 
day of it. But, Emma (to his sister), was it not a 
delightful ball? Is not that Mrs. Denham a beautiful 
creature ? I am so glad Sir John introduced me to her." 

" She is," replied Lady Charlotte, " and " — laying some 
emphasis on the first epithet — " as good as she is beautiful." 

" What a spoon you must be," continued Frank, to his 
elder brother, " to dance with those two ugly sisters, and 
that Miss Johnson, who is old enough to have been your 
mother, when there were so many pretty women in the 
room. For my own part, I think dancing, unless with 
a pretty woman for a partner, one of the greatest of all 
bores. In fact, pretty women and good suppers are, witii 
me, the only inducement to ^o to balls." 

"Some of your Christcnurch notions," said Ladv 
Charlotte, " or else those of your friend Sir John. But 1 
know no one fonder of a ball than he is, and you always 
see him dancing away as if " 

" Yes," resumed our hero ; " but always with a pretty 
woman. I have heard him say, he dislikes an ugly 
woman in a ballroom as much as he would an ugly 
leader in his coach. He swears he never yet saw one ^o 
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had any action that was not good-looking, either in one 
place or in the other." 

"Ah," resumed Lady Charlotte; "Sir John's tongue 
runs fast, as, Dr. Johnson says, the race-horse does when 
he carries a light weight ; but are you quite sure, Francis, 
he would not marry that little ugly heiress, whose fine 
estate joins his own 1 " 

" No," answered Frank, " not if he was sure that, without 
her and her estate, he could never sit behind the bare, or 
his own coach, again." 

" There you go again, Frank," observed Lady Charlotte 
laughingly, " to the stable, as usual, for your allusions." 

"Ana did not you go thither, also, my dear mother, for 
vour simile — at all events, to the race-horse?" rejoined 
her son. 

" I believe I did," replied the mother ; " but I do not 
wonder at my having done so ; for when you are at home, 
and especially when Sir John is at the Abbey, I hear of 
nothing else but horses, hounds, and coach-boxes, leaders, 
wheelers, and so forth. Still I like Sir John, with all hi."^ 
foibles, but shall tell him, the next time I see him, not to 
be introducing you to pretty married women." 

Frank said nothing in answer to this remark, turning 
off the conversation to his sister, whom he asked, in a 
jocular mood, whether either of her partners had made a 
tender impression upon her heart, insinuating, at the 
same time, that that of their brother Andrew must 
necessarily have escaped unscathed in the assault, from 
the very ineffective strength of the batteries. 

It has been often asserted that, amongst the infirmitie& 
of human nature, men take some pleasure in creating a 
feeling of jealousy towards a rival, in their wives, merely 
because it occasions the frequent mention of the name of 
the lady who may, to a certain extent, have supplanted 
them in their affections. One thing, however, is quite 
beyond doubt ; namely, that men — young men especially — 
are perpetually given to introduce subjects that may lead 
to the mention of, or allusion to, the object of theii 
attachment and love. And such was the case with Frank 
Baby. It would be useless to disguise the fact, that the 
personal charms of Mrs. Denham had made au impression 
on our hero ; and the words " Mrs. Denham said this," 
and " Mrs. Denham thought that," were almost perpetually 
cm his tongue, at least, as often as opportunity occurred to 
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him. And what excuse can be made for his indul^ 
himself in the anticipation of feasting on forbidden fn 
None, save the almost irresistible power of a beaut 
woman on a heart so young as his ; and the followii 
the description he gave of Mrs. Denham, to one of 
Christchurch friends, on his return to Oxford, after 
vacation : — 

"She is,** said he, "just what, to my eye, a beaut 
woman should be. Her person is of an advantage 
stature, very well proportioned, and not too tall, 
hair is black as jet, with more of nature than art in 
arrangement of it ; her eyes, neither quite black nor 
grey, contain more sweetness than fire. Her complex 
inclines to the pale, though it does not want freshi 
There is, in fact, a mixture of the lily with the rose, 
a clearness and delicacy of skin which is essential to bes 
in a woman. Her words and actions are full of grace, 
there appears a sweetness of temper in her manner 
demeanour, that must engage the affections of every < 
Then there is a feature in her person which I grei 
admire, and that is, the form of her hand and arm. 
heavens, they might be copied for the portrait of 
white-armed Juno ; and her bust altogether would h 
done for a Phidias or a Praxiteles. And in her, eve 
an imperfection created a beauty. She has a slight hee 
tion in uttering her words, which, if she were my wii 
would not have removed on any account. And yet I 
hardly describe to you the effect it has, but it is somen 
like this : — it gives a simplicity of expression, delight 
in anyone, but irresistibly so in a pretty woman ; a i 
of confiding manner about it, which, although it caD 
be described, you could not but be sensible of ; and to 
expression of sentiments of endearment, what force m 
it give ! " 

" And what kind of a man is the husband of this ) 
woman?" asked Goodall, for it was to him that Fn 
Raby was unbosoming himself. " I hope he is deserv 
of the treasure." 

" Not he, indeed," replied our hero ; " he apjx 
scarcely conscious of possessing such a jewel. If T i 
such a wife, I think I should never be able to keep 
eyes off her person ; whereas, although she was the ni 
and best-dressed woman at tbe ball at which I met he 
never once saw him even look upon her— certainly no 
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idmiration. Then I am told lie is equally indifferent at 
9JI times. She likes riding, and is a beautiful horse- 
■rcmian, but a groom is her general attendant. She likes 
Cemale society, but her husband does not, and few of her 
aez are a^ed to visit her. She is musical, but I am told 
he never quits the dining-room in time to hear a note 
of it." 

**He is in danger, I think," observed Goodall, with a 
significant wink of the eye ; " and especially if you " 

** Nonsense," observed Frank ; " a more virtuous woman 
never lived. I confess I was much stricken with her that 
night at the ball, and danced twice with her. Perhaps I 
may never see her again ; and perhaps it will be well for 
me that I never do. In fact, when I handed her into her 
carriage, I seemed to wish to bid her a final adieu ; and 
as it drove from the door, with her cold-hearted husband 
by her side, I muttered to myself those lines : — 

' Since thon wonld'st needs, bewitched by some ill charms, 
Be buried in those monumental arms ; 
All I can say is, may the earth lie light 
Upon thy tender limbs : and so good-night' " 

But to return to the party at the Abbey. 

** I am somewhat uneasv," said Lady Charlotte to Mr. 
Egerton, after a few days nad expired since the night of 
the gav ball, ** about your friend Francis. I really think 
the silly boy fancies himself in love with that beauti- 
ful, and, I believe, very excellent person, Mrs. Denham. 
Emma tells me he is always talking about her, and he says 
he would have his right arm cut off, on condition that he 
could make her his wife. It is truly ridiculous ; but he 
leems to verify the proverb of * love at first sight ' — for, 
although he never saw Mrs. Denham before, he was 
evidently smitten, as the term is, by her charms. For- 
tonately Mr. Baby knows nothing of the matter, and CM 
forbid he should ; but as you are somewhat aware of it, 
as well as myself, I wish you would take an opportunity 
of giving him a lecture on the subject. He is too well 
disposed, I am sure, to harbour dishonourable intentions 
towards anyone ; but the fact of his having the name of 
the lady so perpetucdly in his mouth, is extremely uniust 
towards her, and the very thought of it makes me wretched. 
Oh," continued Lady Charlotte, somewhat angrily, " I will 
give Sir John a trimming if he introduces either of my 
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sons again to a married woman, merely because she is 
pretty. There has been enough of mischief in my family, 
on that score, already, without Francis adding to the 
stock." 

'< I am glad, my dear Ladv Charlotte," said Mr. Efferton, 
"that you have mentioned this subject to me, which, I 
doubt not, is a painful one to you, as, indeed, it is to my- 
self. I have a strong regard for Francis, and should 
extremely lament that one of the first acts of his manhood 
should cast a slur over his character, which it might never 
be in his power to remove. That he has acted impru- 
dently/at all events thotightlessly, in this afifair, there is his 
own evidence to show. In one of those freaks in which 
human nature sometimes indulges, he has inconsiderately 
yielded to the impression made upon him by a few hours' 
intercourse with, certainly, a very lovely woman, but one 
whose situation in life forbids her ever oecoming his wif^ 
unless under circumstances which no rational man would 
anticipate, much less speculate upon — the age of her 
husband being not more than hall a dozen years beyond 
his own." 

" Then you really think the silly boy fancies himself 
air at once enamoured with another man's wife ?" inter- 
rupted Lady Charlotte, with marked anxiety in her 
countenance. 

" Why," replied Mr. Egerton, " if it were justifiable to 
make a joke of a subject so serious as this, it might creali 
a smile were I to tell you in what way my suspicions hafi 
been confirmed. Whilst Francis was under my tuition, 
his constant objection to verse-making was, that he haft' 
no poetr}' in his soul ; in fact, that Nature had forbiddeft 
his being a poet, and, consequently, his attempt at mak* 
ing verses was a futile one. But mark the change ! Ko 
sooner does the * silly boy,' as your ladyship so properly 
styles him, fancy himself in love, than he likewise fancid 
himself a poet." 

" Surely," exclaimed Lady Charlotte, " he has not been 
writing verses to Mrs. Denham ? " 

" I hope not,*' replied Mr. Egerton ; " but that he hai 
been exercising his newly-acquired talent an Mrs. DenhaOi 
I fear there is no reason to doubt ; and I speak froa 
somewhat like ocular demonstration of the fact. Happen* 
ing to enter his room yesterday afternoon, in search of I 
book I had lent him, I saw some scraps of paper on hii 
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le, on which, in spite of erasures and alterations, I 
Id decipher the followiiic lines (the fair copies, I pre- 
le, he may have put into nis pocket, intending, as may 
ilso presumed, to throw the rough ones into the fire). 
3 first ran thus : — 

' Sweet's the light of morning breaking 

O'er the dew-bespangled mead ; 
Sweet the night-breeze, hardly shaking 

In its course the pliant reed. 
Sweeter far the smile enlightening 

Beauty's soft and sparkling cheek ; 
And the sigh love's ardour heightening, 

With its breath so soft and meek.' 

' Then scrap the second contained these : — 

* Thou hast an eye of tender blue, 
And thou hast locks of sable hue, 

And cheeks that shame the morning's break, 
And lips that might, for redness, make 

Roses seem pale beside them : 
But whether soft or sweet as they, 
Lady, alas ! I cannot say, 

For / have never tried them. 

* Yet thus created for delight, 
Lady ! thou art not ' 

" He proceeds no further j vulgarly speaking, there is 
hole m the ballad. But, turning over the paper, I 
and that his muse had been again at work, and had 
ain failed. Even love, I fear, will not make Francis a 
let. He had scribbled thus : — 

' The music ceased, the last gay dance was o'er, 

And one by one the brilliant beauties fled; 

The garlands vanished from the frescoed floor, 

The nodding fiddler hung his weary head ; 

' And I, a melancholy single man, 
Retired to mourn my solitary fate ; 
I slept awhile, but o'er my slumbering ran 
The sylph-like image of my darling mate, 

< I dreamt of mutual love, and Hymen's joys. 
Of happy moments and connubial blisses ; 
And then I thought of little girls and boys. 
The mother's glances, and the infant's kisses. 

* But when I woke, how changed appear'd the scene ; 
I found ' 

10 
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"Here he stopped, with the words — * Query, look out 
mate in Johnson ; fear it won't do for partner at a ball 
Implies partner for life, and that can't be. The devil 
(;ate " 

" Well, really, Mr. Egerton," said Lady Charlotte, "thil 
farrago of nonsense is almost laughable. However, al- 
though, no doubt, another term at Ohristchurch wiU cnrei 
him of his * love at first sight,' still, I \vish you would talk: 
seriously to him on the subject, and warn him of the con-' 
sequences of indulging a guilty passion." 

" That I will certainly do," replied Mr. Egerton, "at 
the first convenient opportunity ; and also tell him not to 
indulge in the sudden inspiration of his muse, unless he 
can turn it to a better account. I think, however, I know 
your son well enough to persuade myself that the present 
outbreak is but the mere ebullition of youthful blood, and 
that a little cool reflection will restore him to his senses. 
First, his heart ran away with his tongue ; and then, his 
tongue ran away with his heart." 

]Sot many hours elapsed before the wished-for oppo^ 
tunity arrived, during a stroll through the shrubberies, 
for Mr. Egerton to fulfil the promise he had made to Ladv 
Charlotte ; which he did with both grace and feeling : 
pointing out to Frank the folly, to say the least of it, of 
this newly-born fancy, and ret^uiring from him a pledge 
that he would think no more of Mrs. Denham, further 
than as a common acquaintance of the day ; nor continue 
to mention her name so lightly as he had lately done. 
This pledge Frank willingly gave, and a circumstance 
shortly afterwards occurred to put the seal upon the same. 
Mr. Denham's father died, in consequence of which he 
removed his family to a distant part of England, and our 
hero and the beautiful Mrs. Denliam never met again. 

There is little more to record of the proceedings of the 
long vacation, fishing and shooting being the principal 
amusements of that period — at all events, witn young 
men who, like Frank Rabv, come under the denomination 
of sportsmen. Relating to the last-named diversion, one 
fact is worth mentioning : — What is called flapper-shoot- 
ing was amongst the sports entered into with spirit by 
our hero, and, what is very rarely the case, it was not, in 
this instance, merely confined to voung wild ducks. The 
great lake in the park, at Amsteac\, was also frequented by 
teals, which bred in one of its islands in the summer, a 
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rery much doubted by naturalista, and certainly of 
occurrence in the southern parts of England. With 
SM5e of well -broken retrievers, flapper - shooting, 
ler at ducks or teal, is venr good sport, and render^ 
ble by its being seasonable previously to the com- 
sment of game-shooting, to which it of course gives 

partridge-shooting, Frank Raby was now become an 
.. In fact, there was but little difference, in the 
ibution to the bag, between himself and the elder 
n ; and as for Jem, he bowed to the superiority of 
)ung master, who, he was heard to say, " he believed 
I turn out a capital sportsman, in spite of all that 
een done to spoil him, by sending him to Eton and 
•d." And our hero, with a gun in his hand, was a 
iman in the strict sense of th^t word, and not merely 
in these times, is more reckoned upon, namely, " a 
shot J' "The latter," as Mr. Cobbett eloquently 
ssed himself, in allusion to the admirers of the 
m battue system, "never participates in that great 
it which all sensible men enjoy at beholding the 
iful action, the docility, the zeal, the wonderful 
ity of the pointer and the setter ; " but their merit 
>ts in rarely missing a pheasant which is found for 
by men-beaters, and in slaughtering as many head 
me in a day, as a sportsman, who takes pleasure 
iding them, would be satisfied with in a week. 
;ants, however, were not, at this period, plentiful 
e Amstead estate, but their rarity increased their 
. There were, in those days, no "sky-rockets of 
ants," as in the technical language of these, when 
id of them rises in a comer of a cover into which 
tiave been driven, and three or four fall at a shot, 
will now exhibit our hero at the county races, it 
his first appearance on a race-course since he had 
i Ascot auring his sojourn with his uncle in 
m, the account of which we have detailed. It 
red that he had brought alon^ with him, from that 
cratic meeting, a few aristocratic ideas, and, amongst 
the notion that it was considered very slow indeed 
a looker-on at any species of diversion without having 
erest in it; and in this case, having no bond fide interest 
horses — none appearing in his name — he could only 
m himself with their performances. His betting- 
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book, ihen, was produced, and a few speculations entei 
in it, though altogether to a trifling amount. This act 
our hero, however, gave birth to a ludicrous incident 
two, which, as a caution to youngsters who venture 
the same slippery ground, it may not be amiss to nu 
mention of. 

"R»y, Francis," said Lady Charlotte to her son, 
observing him, from the window of her coach, familia 
addressed, on the second day of the meeting, by a pen 
of doubtful appearance — that is to say, a very ordina 
looldng man, in tolerably good clothes — "who is t 
friend who came up to you just now, and seemed so g] 
to see you?" 

" On,'' replied our hero, who did not intend to let 1 
mother into the secret, " he only wanted to speak to : 
about one of the horses.'* 

" And that strange-looking old man, on a white hoi 
in a harness bridle, who followed you a long way do' 
the course, apparently in earnest conversation with y< 
and carrying a book in his hand ? " continued La 
Charlotte. 

Here was a poser for the young sportsman. He ^ 
above telling an untruth, but was somewhat puzzled 
an off-hand answer to rather a close question. 

" A bothering old Irishman, by the name of O'Hai 
replied Frank, " who has been trying to persuade me, tl 
he could pick out the winner of the next race, and wan 
to know whether I thought / could do so, also ? " 

" But, Francis," exclaimed his sister, " I saw you all 1 
quarrelling with some ill-looking man on the" other s: 
of the course ; what could that have been about ? " 

" Why, I had better tell you the real state of the c 
at once," replied Francis. "The persons you allude 
are all of them members of the most rascally commun 
upon earth — known by the appellation of black-le 
They attend all country races ; and, having heard 
ofter a few bets yesterday, have been following me ab( 
the course to-day, with the hope of winning my mon 
But I shall be very cautious in having anything to say 
them, for two reasons. In the first place, my knowlec 
of the horses must be very inferior to that of themsel^ 
who are intimate with all the trainers and jockeys in i 
county ; and in the next, many of them dispute a ' 
if they lose it. For example, the man Emma saw 
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ing with, served me thus : — ^haying won ten pounds 
lim yesterday, I went up to him to-day, and said, 
Lvilly, * I will thank you for ten pounds ; ' on which 
lied, * I beg pardon, sir, I have ten pounds to receive 

id did you pay the fellow 1 " said Lady Charlotte, 
iid not," replied Frank, " but I lost the ten pounds 
from him. Then that old Irishman is, I under- 
famous for making wrangles, and disputing bets 
lie loses. But the greatest adept of them all, is the 
ressed rascal you first saw me speaking to. He has 
hod of half-shutting one eye, so as to give the 
•ance of being blind of it. This device serves him 
• ways. When he makes a bet with a stranger, he 
rs blind of an eye, previous to the event being de- 
; if the bet is lost, he shows two good eyes, and 
ranger being in pursuit of a one-eyed man to pay 
lis money, overlooks him in the crowd, and, of 
, never gets paid. Then, again, I heard of his 
a very neat tning, the other day, by the help of 
ccommodating eye. He lost twenty pounds to a 
er, on a race, having his eye closed when he made 
et. On the result being against him, he thus 
ised his antagonist, with his eye wide open : — * I 
e, sir, I owe you twenty pounds.' * You mistake 
(plied the other, ' I had omy one bet on the race, 
at was with a one^ed gentlemanJ " 
ell, really, Francis," observed Lady Charlotte, "I 
you must be a very great simpleton to have any- 
to do with such scoundrels ; in fact, it is only 
impletons that they dare to play such tricks. As 
innot be a match lor them, I hope you will, from 
me forth, have nothing more to do with them." 
' hero made no reply, and so the matter dropped. 
! other incident which occurred is of a more narmless 
J. In the days to which I am now alluding, it was 
istom for the public dinners, or " ordinaries,** as 
.re termed, at race meetings, to be attended by the 
men of rank and wealth m the neighbourhood, as 
js, occasionally, by a few whose situation in life, 
gh respectable, did not allow of their being in such 
ompany on any other occasion. Amongst the latter 
^as a wealthy young yeoman, fond of racing and 
ig almost to insanity, but who, from his appearance 
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and manners, would, in these days, be placed at the head 
of all the snobs. There was, also, in the room, a gentle- 
man in whom he greatly delighted, inasmuch as he was 
an owner of harriers ana race-horses, and, by his extreme 
good-nature and affability, a highly popular character 
with the order of which his ^mirer made one. It 
chanced that they sat opposite to each other at the 
dinner-table; and as the youthful blood of the yeoman 
waxed warm with wine, he resolved to pay his favourite 
Squire a compliment, and, taking courage, thus addressed 
the chair: — 

" Mr, President, may I be allowed to propose a toast 1 " 

" By all means," replied the president. 

" Then I will give you — Down-Barton^s glory" said the 
man, who delighted in hounds and horses, and doated on 
the Squire that was the owner of them. 

"Down-Barton's glory?" repeated the steward; "I 
must beg an explanation of the toast, for I do not com- 
prehend its meaning." 

" Then, sir, you shall have it," resumed the yeoman ; 
^^ I mean Squire Granbrook, cmd there he sits" — (pointing to 
his opposite neighbour). 

It was now the Squire's turn to pay a compliment, his 
health having been drunk with great applause ; and this 
is the way in which he did it. Sending for his servant, 
he ordered him to go to a druggist's shop, and get half 
a pint of syrup of buckthorn, which he was to put into 
a bottle containing an equal quantity of claret, and, when 
well mixed, to put it by him on the table. " Now, Mr. 
President," said Squire Cranbrook, " allow me to give a 
toast." 

" By all means," answered the steward ; " always happy 
to hear from Mr. Cranbrook." 

"Then I'll give you the health of my opposite neigh- 
bour, Mr. Ridgeways, a good sportsman, and a dear lover 
of horses and hounds," replied Squire Cranbrook. " Stand 
up, if you please, Mr. Ridgeways (himself also rising from 
his seat at the moment, with a bumper of claret m one 
hand, and the delightful mixture in the other). Now, 
sir," said he to his admirer, " to convince you of the high 
sense I entertain of the compliment you have paid me, in 
proposing my health in the flattering manner in which 
you have done it, we will, if you please, pledge to each 
other in a bumper, out of the same oottle." 
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"I should be delighted, sir," hiccuped the yeoman — 
the Squire filling his (Mr. ItLdfieways') glass at the moment. 
"And nowj sir, comtinned uie Siquire, as a still further 
proof of amcerity, and my high esteem for you as a 
sportmiBn and gentleman, suppose we take off our glasses 
at a AueL and ill give the word." 

^Ddfighted beyond measure,'' replied the head of all 
tbrnobs. 

"Geotlattfliil' exclaimed the Squire, "here's the 
health of Mtp Bidfleways, a great promoter of sport. — Mr. 
Mgpmtkjtf good nealui— noto," and at the word " now," 
the oootentB of both glasses disappeared. 

The nqnel of the story is soon told. The operation of 
the baekuMnn was instantaneous ; and the warm-hearted 
yeoman ww carried out of the room in a state that need 
not, if it conld, be described. 



CHAPTER IX 

Two «vattB oocnr, of great Influence upon the career of the hero : 
he takes his degree at Oxford, and loses his brother, whereby 
he becomes heir .to the goodly domains of Amstead. 

I now proceed to rather an awful period in the lives 
of yonne English sentlemen, and of sucli, especially, 
as may wish to distinguisn themselves as scholars— namely, 
the tajpng a degree at colle^ At the period, however, 
to which we are now alluding, between thirty and forty 
years bocky this was a less serious affair than it now is, 
inasmuch as the undergraduates and examining masters 
-H>f Oxford, in particular — were more intimately associated 
with odlege convivialities than they now are ; so much 
iOy indeed, that not onl^, in many cases, were the selection 
of the miBBter to ezamme them, and the books in which 
they were to be examined, left to the candidate's choice, 
button the preceding evening, at what is now called, 
amonflst the vulgar, "a good blow out," at the said 
candioate's expense, the very passages in the chosen 
authors were pointed out as having been carefully perused 
for the occasion. 

The sequel to this part of the progress of my hero and 
his brother is soon told. Andrew took a first-class degree, 
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and was highly complimented in the schools ; and Frank 
obtained one quite above the average of those taken, ax | 
even tried for, by young gentlemen brought up as he had I 
been brought up, amongst hounds, horses, gamekeepers, "i 
and coachmen, and whose mind was strongly bent towards : 
all the uses to which such animals are applied. 

Having completed their Oxford "trials," everythix^ : 
was arranged for the departure of the two Rabys on their j 
travels, when an unexpected event put a stop to it The 't 
insidious disease which had long been making silent,' 
though certain, inroads on the naturally weakly constitu- . 
tion of the elder brother, now showed itself openly ; and 7 
it was the opinion of his medical attendants that a conti- 
nental tour was out of the question, whatever might be 
the result of the benign influence of a more temperate 
climate than the one in which he was then living. This 
step was in contemplation, but met with the same fate, in ' 
being also deemed impracticable, and was, of course, at 
once abandoned. In short, the rupture of a blood-vessel 
at the lungs, produced by a fit of coughing, brought on a 
rapid exhaustion of a body already enfeebled by disease 
and weakly from its birth ; and in less than a month from 
the day on which that occurrence took place, this talented 
and amiable, although somewhat eccentric young man, 
was laid by the side of his ancestors in the family vault 
of Amstead church. 

It is almost needless to remind the reader of the change 
that had now taken place in the situation and prospects 
of our hero. In the place of his being sure of succeeding 
to nothing at the decease of his father, beyond his share 
of the money settled on younger children on his marriage, 
which, as tJiere were only two, amounted to £15,000, he 
now found himself heir-apparent to the entire Amstead 
estate, settled by entail on male heirs ; and likewise heir- 
presumptive — at least, such had he a right to cx)nijider 
himself — to the very considerable wealth of his imcle. 
The effect of this change very soon became visible ; two 
more hunters were talked of, as necessary to hunt with 
the foxhounds, the Amstead harriers and "old Dick" 
being considered as infra dig., if not absolute bores. 
Perren also was spoken to, by the " young Squire," in a 
tone somewhat different to what he had been previously 
accustomed to from the late " young Squire," or even from 
our hero himself. " I toill have lots of pheasants in the 
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*Big Wood,'" said he to him one day ; " and likewise in 
'Blackthorn Eough ; ' they will make capital preserves.'' 

" That they sartinly will, Mr. Francis," replied 
Perren ; '' bat where am I to get the pheasants to stock 
them with? I doubt the Squire will not stand the 
expense." 

"J) — ^n the expense ! " said Francis ; " I will find the 

eeasants. I can have as many as I like from a man in 
ndon ; and if the Squire will not pay for them, I 
wiU." 

"But the lookers -out, Mr. Francis," resumed the 
keeper; "who is to pay them? Old Will Hodges and 
JacK Barret will have no chance against the poachers, 
when our covers are full of pheasants." 

" I will find lookers-out," answered our hero, " and some 
of the right sort, too. You must draft those two old 
cripples, who are quite unequal to their task, and have 
long been so." 

" Well, to be sure," said Perren, " they are poor creatures 
for that purpose, sir, but you know " 

" Yes, yes," exclaimed Francis, " I know what you are 
going to say ; they are worn out in our service ; but I 
shall not forget that circumstance ; and I will take care 
to provide for them, although I believe they have ginned 
many a hare in their time, and spent the money they sold 
them for in the alehouse." 

" Well, to be sure," continued Perren, " they both loves 
a drop of drink, as most people who follows field sports 
commonly do ; but I never catched them out in selling 
any game." 

" I daresay not," answered Frank ; " they are both too 
Bly for that.'' 

Then, again, a conversation took place, in the stable, 
between the young Squire and the coachman, somewhat to 
this efifect : — 

" I must make my father get rid of these infernal long- 
tailed blacks," said the former ; " they are really only fit 
for a London black job." 

" You are quite right, sir," observed the latter ; " I am 
really quite ashamed of them when we go to the races, or 
to dine at Sir John's, or Lord Morton's. In short, the 
sarvants make game of me, and tell me I want nothing but 
the cold-meat cart behind me ; and one of them — a London 
sarvant, who was at the Grange on a visit — axed me if I 
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wam't agoing to be' coachman to King Pluto ? But I tell 
you, Mr. Francis, it's no use speaking to the Squire about 
these here old blacks ; it's my lady that will ao the bum- 
ness. I often hear my lady praising other gentlefolk^ 
coach-horses ; and I once heanl her say she ' wished Mr^ 
Raby would get a better sort in his stable.' Now you 
know, sir, the Squire never refuses my lady anythjjig; 
see what expense he goes to with those tame pheasantL 
and that trumpery flower-garden ; I am sure, sir, one woid 
from my lady would do it. 

" Oh, I'll do it I " said Frank ; " I am determined these 
stinking, greasy-heeled brutes shall be drafted, and thit 
infernal old coach, too ; for you might as well attempt to 
drive four horses from a stool, as from that thing called A 
box." 

Then the old and faithful butler was talked to, much 
after this fashion, the first time our hero caught him 
alone in his pantry. 

" Ift your stock of claret low ?" demanded Frank. 

" Not particularly so," replied the butler. 

"The Squire has got very shy of it, then," resumed 
Frank ; "I was quite annoyed on Monday, when Sir 
John Inkleton and those gentlemen dineci here ; he 
never called for it until he had half poisoned them 
with his *old port,* as he calls it, only fit for the 
steward's room." 

" It is very dear, you know, Mr. Francis ; at least, such 
as is drunk in this house ; Carbonell's best. Let me see, 
nearly £100 the hogshead, or twelve shillings the bottle; 
a deal of money, sir, to be swallowed at four glasses ! if 8 
like swallowing gold, Mr. Francis." 

'' Nonsense," said Francis ; " what if it is ? — there is 
plenty here to pay for it. And the champagne ; how is it 
we did not have champagne on Monday ?" "Lord ! sir," 
replied the l)utler, " you would not drink champagne in 
such cold weather as this ; it's only fit for the dog-davs, 
when you want something to cool you." "Well," said 
our hero, " these things must be altered, or few of my 
friends will come a second time to the Abl)ey." 

Next comes Mrs. Jones, the old housekeei)er. 

" Upon my word, Mother Jones," said the young Squire 
to her, as she was giving out some essentials to the cook, 
" you are getting very slack, indeed ; and as for you," ad- 
dressing himself to the cook, " it is time to put you on 
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r. the shelf, — ^not that you must want for anything for the 
nrt of your life, for you have been an excellent servant. 
!fiot, Mother Jones, you are really past enduring. Your 
KIls of fare are of the most scanty dimensions, and as for 
joar second courses, you really give us nothing." 

"Lord, sir," replied Mrs. Jones, "what can I give you, 
at this time of the year, better than you always have ?— 
cither hare, woodcock, or snipes, as the keeper brings 
tbem in; for you know we hiave no pheasants here, at 
least very few." 

r "We will soon have plenty," said Frank; "but mind 

! this, — I have two friends coming to visit me next week, 

■ and as the fathers of each keep excellent tables — indeed, 
one of them gives £200 a year to his French cook — I 

;do hope you and the cook will exert yourselves, and 

'Bot let them go home saying they were half-starved at 
Amstead." 

" No one was ever starved here yet," muttered the cook, 
as she walked out of the room, not a little nettled at the 
remark ; adding, when she thought she was out of hearing, 

. --" This comes of your Christchurch job ; but it does not 
agnify talking, the times get worse and worse. Gentlemen 
isn't now what they had used to be, contented with a good 
wholesome dinner ; a plague on those French cooks, say 
I ; they have brought many a good gentleman to the dogs. 

I know one of them who " 

Here her voice was drowned by persons meeting her in 
the passage which led to her scene of action — the well- 
stor^ kitchen — our hero joining with Mrs. Jones in a 
hearty laugh at the zeal displayed by the faithful old cook 
for the credit of the Amstead kitchen. 

Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof : here the con- 
versation with this class of domestics ceased ; but on the 

following morning it was somewhat alarmingly resumed 

amongst those of another description. 
"I want to see Mr. Robson," said our hero, and Mr. 

Bobson (the steward) made his appearance. 
" Robson," said Frank Raby, " I want to find out a part 

of the park where the ground is very dry and sound, and 

quite out of sight of the house ; also within easv reach of 

water." 
" May I ask you, sir," replied Mr. Robson, " for what 

purpose you intend to apply such land ? If for plant- 
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'* It is not for planting at all," interrupted the youni 
S^nire (for ** being plantedy" perliaps, would liave beens 
misnomerX " I nave some idea of getting two or thxe 
thorough-bred brood mares, in which case half-a-dosfl 
paddocks will be necessary. The spot should be high aS) 
dry, and in as retired a part as can be found, tmit th 
mares may not be disturbed." 

" Have you consulted the Squire, sir, may I be so boli 
to ask ? " observed the steward. 

" Not yet," answered Frank ; " but leave that to nw 
Let us walk into the park, and look for the place 
want." 

As they were proceeding on their errand, through tb 
fine and well-timbered park, Perren, the keeper, appeart 
in sight. "Give him a holloa, Robson," said our heio 
and in five minutes Perren was at his young master's aid) 

" Perren," said he, " I want to have a word or two wit 
you, as I am about to leave home. You must get rid i 
all those slow, lumberiim pointers of yours, and, befai 
next August, be provided with two brace of down-chai| 
setters, and a brace of Newfoundland retrievers, for 
shall be in Scotland for the grousing season." 

" In Scotland, sir I " exclaimed the keeper. 

" Yes," answered his young master, — strangely alter© 
by-the-bve, in the old keeper's eyes since that time la 
vear. " Sir John, and myself, ani young Lord Dauntle 
iiave taken a shooting-ground of one of the great Scot< 
dukes, for which we are to pay £400." 

" But the setters, sir," resumed the keeper ; " right got 
ones are very difficult to get. And then the money to g 
'em with." 

" Oh ! leave that to me," continued Frank. 

"But the ^down-charge,' sir. I reckon we shall ma] 
a bad job of that, sir : I never zead a down-charge d 
in my life, though I have beared Sir John's keeper spea 
ing of them." 

" Oh I leave that to me," was once more the clinchi 
"I shall send them into Cheshire, to old Potts, i 
watchmaker, who breaks them for ten pounds apiece.' 

" Ten pounds for breaking a dog ! " exclaimed tl 
keeper, with his eyebrows half-way up his forehead, a] 
his little piff eyes opening as wide as he could stret 
them. " Did you ever hear of such a thing, Mr. Robsoi 
— the man must be a big rogue." 
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**Not at all," resumed Frank ; " it is money well laid 

Lord Dauntlej tells me he can bring four setters, 

by him, into the field, not one of which will stir, 

the bird is down, till called by its name. For 

iple — if Dash makes the point. Dash is the first on 

1^ again, not one of the others stirriug until their 

B are called. See what an advantage this gives you 

wounded or scattered birds ! He refused a hundred 

for the two brace of dogs." 

"Well, to be sure," observed Perren, " his lordship has 

chance to get his money back, but " 

"Oh ! botheration to getting the money back, you slow 

ijd fool," said our hero. " Do you look out for two brace 

'the best voung setters you can find, and leave the rest 

me." 

"But the retrievers, sir," resumed the keeper ; "where 

fcUI >' 

* "Oh ! leave them to me," was the young Squire's reply. 
|*Lord Dauntley has recommended me to a dog-dealer in 
SLiiidon, who will furnish them to me, but I suppose I 
lAall have to pay the rascal an infernal price for good 
Pflnes." 

I "No doubt, sir," observed the keeper; "and wouldn't 
m be well, sir, first of all, to know that they be good ones ; 
|ftr, if they shouldn't be good, I doubt you would have 
jlOBie trouble to get your money back ? " 

"Well, leave that to me," said Frank; "look you to 
the Betters; and now go about your business; but don't 
come home without at least three couple of cocks, as I 
taut to send two couple to London." 

The keeper touched his hat, and walked off ; and, just 
IS he was beginning to cogitate, was holloaed back by his 
jmmg master, who thus somewhat imperiously addressed 

"Oh ! Perren, I forgot to mention one thing to you. I 
don't think I shall ever be really fond of coursing. In 
the first place, it is too slow a sport for me ; and, in 
khe next, I think it breeds petty jealousies amongst 
ihe owners of dogs. In fact, I am now about to give 
\ proof of the latter objection. I am determined that 
eather-headed }>arBon, Roberts, shall no longer be the 
ihampion of our coursing meeting. He has now won 
he cup three years following, but he must have a check, 
[hose brindled devils of his will not be hard to beat ; 
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therefore, you must look out for some of the best bl 
that can be found." 

"And where will I get it, sir?" demanded the kee] 
" I knows nobody that has " 

" Stop ; never mind the greyhounds, you may 1 
them to me, and go on for the present with your 
mongrels, who, I must acknowledge, seldom miss a 1 
although they all run foul," continued our hero : " ] 
Dauntley will be the man to apply to, as he is a mei 
of the Swaffham meeting. Only mind this, I am d 
mined to beat that old parson, cost what it may." 

Exit Mr. Perren, heaving a deep sigh, and mutterii 
himself — " I wish all this may end well." 

I have yet one more little " sign of the times " to 
duce. The following day was a hunting day with 
Raby, and his harriers went to one of his best placet 
sport. One of Frank's horses went with them, bu 
himself did not make his appearance at the break 
table. His father ordered him to be summoned, anc 
answer was this : — 

" Tell my father I have ordered Achilles to be sei 
cover with the hounds, but, as I have got a bit of a h 
ache, I shall not get up just yet. Tell him not to wai 
me ; I will follow him." 

The hour of meeting being ten, the harriers had 
good run before our hero made his appearance, which 
at the comfortable, and, with harriers, now usual hoi 
twelve. And when he did arrive, there was a somet 
in his manner that did not exactly please old Dick. 

" Where is Inkleton 1 " said he to his father, sea: 
throwing his eye over the pack. At all events, it wa 
— as formerly — " Here's a fine morning, Dick, for a : 
Yoicks ! Bellman and Blossom, you beauties, I hope y 
show us a tickler to-day." — No ; it was once mc 
" Where the devil is Inkleton 1 — he promised to be h( 
but to be sure it's early yet — to arrange about our h 
sleeping out to-night ; and also about ourselves gettii 
the foxhounds to-morrow. It is one of their most di 
covers, thirty miles off at least, but I would not miss 
any consideration. Confound him, I wish he would c 
for my groom is waiting at the Abbey for orders to 
the General forward." Inkleton at length arrived; 
the arrangements to go to cover were instantly made, 
this rather comfortable fashion — namely, Frank to 
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li his friend that evening ; to go the first twelve miles 
^he thirty next morning, on nis friend's coach-box, 
ind four of his greys ; and to put four posters to the 
ag," over the last eighteen. And we may as well give 
events of the day at once ; at least those in which we 
concerned. They found a capital fox ; and on seeing 
JKon play a solo over a new, stiff, hog-backed, oaken 
, at the end of fifteen miles, point-blank, and over a 
t stiff country to boot, our hero made him an offer of 
guineas for his horse, which, after some hesitation, 
accepted, Sir John having been previously consulted 
> whence the 200 were to be forthcoming, a point soon 
rmined upon. Sir John making use of an expression 
er familiar to our hero — ^namely, "Leave that to 
' In fact. Sir John said, " Let the horse be sent to my 
le to-morrow, and I will advance the money, and 
I pleasure, for I think you have bought a right good 
e« 

it we must " Hark back " to the harriers. They also 
d a capital hare, and a capital run was the result. 
hero not only took the lead, but frequently pressed 
I the hounds ; now and then, indeed, riding abreast of 
eading ones, regardless of old Dick's — 
?ray don't press upon 'em, Mr. Raby" — (it was no 
IT " Mr. Francis ") ; on the contrary, he had once the 
faction of hearing him exclaim — 
h along, you yelping curs; get from under my 
i's feet, or I'll ride over you ! " 
it the scent was so good, and the hounds were so good, 
they would not be driven off the line ; and a capital 
minutes to Lord Morton's plantation was the result, 
tte being near to them except Frank Raby and old 
, Sir John being upon a hack. But I have not done 
them yet. Seeing Mr. Raby, as he called him, 
Dg his horse straight at a six-barred white gate, into 
ordship's plantation, which he knew was always 
i, the following soliloquy escaped him : — 
urely Mr. Raby ain't agoing to jump that gate 1 He's 
it, by the Lord 1 Well, now I am done ; I never 
;ht I should have seen the man who could set me 
these hounds ; but I am too old, and so is Clodhopper, 
dite plantation gates. Well, I never thought I should 
come to this." 
3 of the park keepers being at hand, the gate was 
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opened, and the first thing that presented itself to Diei| 
was our hero, who had jumped some very high I>alinji 
out of the plantation, into the park, standing on his fe9 
in the middle of the pack, the hare lying dead in tihrfl 
presence. 

" Well, Mr. Kaby," exclaimed Dick, on approaching hi 
young master, and within hearing — with a sort of grin 01 
his countenance, which I belieye is called " laugmng di 
the wrong side of the mouth " — " I think, sir, you needaf 
go to the foxhounds, when you can see such a ran as Uiii 
with our hounds. And what a horse, to be sure, is thfl^ 
there Ackillis ! " 

" He's only half a good one," said Frank. 

"Make so bold, Mr. Raby," observed Dick, "what di 
you call a whole good one ? " " 

"He wants a turn of speed, Dick, as your old Clod 
hopper wants a turn of blood. You see he could not do t 
at the last, or you would have been here to save me Uw 
trouble of keeping your hounds at bay." 

This speech was " daggers to the soul " of poor Dick 
and all vestige of the " grin " disappeared. In fact, m 
dejected was he, in the servants' hall, throughout tlv 
evening — so unusual with him when his hounds had bed 
showing sport — that he was more than once asked if h 
were not ill. 

" There is nothing the matter with me," was his reply 
but on waking from a bit of a snooze on his chair, aftei 
two extra horns of ale, he was heard to sing out — 

" Damn that white plantation gate I " 

It might, for a moment, be a matter of surprise in wh»' 
way the various discussions which have been detailed 
relating to the schemes and speculations of the youn| 
S([uire, reached the ears of his parents ; but when it i 
recollected that five servants on the establishment wer< 
involved in them, the thing is easily accounted for. 

To begin. " La, Miss Raby," said her maid, whex 
attending her in her bedroom, the next night, "whatd< 
you thiuK ? — we shall be so gay at Amstead ; Mr. Franci* 
is going to keep race-horses I Oh, how I do love a race • 
Then," continued the Abigail, " he is going to have th€ 
finest greyhounds in the world, and we are all to go to th« 
coursing meeting, to see him win the cup. But I ha vent 
told you all yet, miss. The coachman said last night, ifl 
the hall (as the servants' hall is called), that you was nO 
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^T to be drawn about by those old black horses, with 
j tails, only fit for a funeral ; and that Mr. Francis 

I going to London to buy four blood bays, as the 
»man, I think, called them." 

[ "I don't believe it, Sophy,'* said Miss Raby. 
"It's true, upon my honour, ma'am," resumed the 
* lil ; "and not only that, but you are to have a new 
as well, to be buUt under Mr. Francis's direction. 

I I suppose you have heard of his new horse ? " 
"Not 1, indeed," was the replv. 

^ "La, miss ; why he bought him out a hunting with the 

[hounds, the day before yesterday, for 300 guineas, and 
1 heard Jack Wilson ordered by his groom to go to Sir 
Inhn Inkleton's to fetch him home to-morrow." 

"I never heard a word of it," said the young lady. 
^ "Nor of the house in Scotland neither, miss ?" 
! "Not a word." 

L "Oh! he has taken such a fine house; that is, it is 
ptween him. Sir John, and Lord Dauntley, I think 
w call him ; and they are to give £1000 a year for it, 
b shoot grouse and stags upon, and some other things, 
jnose names I can't remember." 
! "You astonish me, Sophy," said Miss Raby. 
; "All, as true as the Bible, miss, I assure you," resumed 
Ptt Abigail ; " all the servants in the hall know it, 
jtod ^ 

"But, Sophy, surely Francis must be mad," said the 
iirter ; "whence is the money to come, to do all this ? " 

"Oh, miss," replied Sophy, "that is all right. The 
joichman says, he will be bound Mr. Beaumont has given 
™ £10,000*. You know. Miss Baby, he is very rich, and 
'kur fond he is of Mr. Francis." 

"I know my uncle is fond of him," replied Miss Raby, 
"jttid that he is rich ; but he is not so fond of parting with 
to money, Sophy, as all that comes to. And, pray, have 
Tw heard anytning else of my brother? You really 
«linn me, Sophy ! ^ 

"Nothing particular, ma'am," answered Sophy ; "only 
they were saying last night, in the hall, that Mr. Francis 
*» going to make strange alterations about the game ; 
%t he was very cross with old Perren, the keeper, about 
to dogs, because they would not charge; that he cave 
fek Perren half a guinea for licking young Mr. Hall, of 
*he Ashes, because he called him proud — Mr. Francis, I 

II 
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mean, ma'am ; and I heard old Dick the huntsman say] 
thought Mr. Francis wasn't easy in his mind about 4 
lady he used to talk so much about ; for, the last time I 
was out with our hounds, he tried to break his neck OV 
a new white-painted gate in Lord Morton's park." 

It is scarcely necessary to say that every word of ik 
was carefully retailed the next morning to Lady Charlatl 
by her daughter, before her ladyship broke her fast ; a 
by her transferred to Mr. Raby, before he ate his diiUM 
Now then for the result. 

It so happened that, on this evening, there was no ml 
stranger guest at the Abbey ; and after the ladies left i 
dinner-room, Mr. Raby and Ms only son were left 1 
themselves, over a bottle of Grifl&ths's port 

"Well, Frank," said Mr. Raby, "although by Di« 
account you have got too fast for my harriers, I find yd 
met with your match yesterday with the foxhounds, H 
I hear the horses were all very much beat." 

" They were, indeed," replied Frank ; " in short, oiij| 
one horse liad wind left in him to leap a very high stil 
at the finish, and I bought him." 

"You did right, Frank," said the father; "that is I 
say, if you bought him at a reasonable price." 

" Two hundred was the price," said our hero. 

" A large sum, to be sure," observed Mr. Raby, " but 
suppose a horse that shows such superiority at the end < 
a long fox -chase, commands a large sum. I shall ordi 
Robson to give you the money to-morrow, or perhaps 
check on my banker will be preferable, as you will db% 
to send it to the gentleman by the post." 

" The gentleman is paid for the horse, sir," said Franli 
" Sir John lent me the money ; but now we are on tl 
subject of money, I have a few words to say to you, and 
better opportunity may not, perhaps, present itself, as 
am going from home to-morrow for a week or ten d&y 
As my poor i4(ler brother is now no longer a charge upc 
you, perhaps you will have the kindness to increa^ 
my allowance, for I should be very sorry to find myse 
involved in debts which I could not readily pay." 

"I am glad to hear you say so," replied Mr. Raby 
" as for myself, I never had the courage to get into debt 
but, Frank, have you quite abandoned the idea of goiH 
abroad ? Your uncle is very anxious that you should g 
and I must say 1 am not a little so myself." 
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' I am sorry to thwart the wishes of either yourself or 
uncle," resumed our hero ; " but, upon my word, I do 
see the use of my incurring such an expense. Besides, 
what shall I be better for visiting foreign countries, 
m. I cannot talk or understand the language of them. 
1 know Doctor Johnson has put it in black and white 
hat he never met with a man who could talk a whit 
; better for having been abroad ; and as for writiiig 
I better for it, I do not suppose my scribbling propensities 
1 ever exceed a few short epistles to my friends. At 
ftsame time, if yourself and my utic\q 'particularly wish 
It I should travel, I am ready, though I cannot say 
iHing, to make the required sacrifice." 
"We will drop the subject," said the father ; " I will 
Bver ask a son of mine to do that which I perceive he 
( leally averse to ; neither is it a point so near to my 
|Bttt as to that of your Uncle Beaumont, for reasons 
Aich I have heard him give. I confess, my chief desire 
i^ihat you should learn to fulfil the duties of a country 
jBiJieman and large landed proprietor — not a few, I 
pore you — and for which, perhaps, England may, after 
RL prove the best school. But, Francis, what is all this 
t have heard from Lady Charlotte to-day about your 
JBingto keep race-horses.^ 

[ ■'Why, sir," replied our hero, somewhat taken aback ; 
[I am very fond, as you know, of the animal, horse, and 
pe noticed the great pleasure my friend Dauntley takes 
pi breeding. I was just asking Robson yesterday, as I 
Na walking with him in the park, what he thought 
•ould be the expense of a few paddocks for the purpose ; 
Ni likewise, if you did not object, what part of the park 
pnild be the fittest, at the same time not within sight 
pom the house." 

. "Paddocks in the park, my dear Frank! " exclaimed 
t Raby ; " I cannot consent to anything of the sort. I 
iould be sorry to see the pastoral character of this fine 
Irk defiled by a parcel of fiery-red brick walls. Then 
"ou quote your fnend Dauntley as a precedent for this 
folic of yours ! You must bear in mind that Dauntley 
•a twice as many thousands a year as you have hundreds, 
il perhaps you have no idea of the expense of a breed- 
Ig stud on ever so small a scale. I am told that the 
Butud expense of a mare, including her produce, exceeds 
handrea pounds, saying nothing of the chapter of 
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accidents, and the probability of the produce not 
worth as many shillings after another hundred have 
expended upon him. In fact, it is asserted, and I b 
on good authority, that the present Lord Gros^ 
although a winner of the immense sum of £200,0i 
stiU a loser by his breeding paddocks, all expenses 
reckoned. Moreover, Frank, although it has been ] 
for lovers of all field sports — indeed your Uncle Beau 
and poor Andrew are the only exceptions within th 
200 years — the name of Kaby has never yet appeal 
a race-horse ; nor am I by any means anxious tl 
shoiild. A fox-hunter you may be, with my h 
approbation ; it is getting to the top branch of the 
although I had not the nerve to ascend so high; 
there, 1 believe, that perfection is to be found. I 
would not combine the pursuits which are in thema 
so opposite ; it would resemble the mingling of gar! 
of roses with the poison of deadly nightshade. B 
the point, Frank ; I will increase your allowance to 
a year, paid half-yearly ; I will pay for the huntei 
have just bargained for, and for another as ^ood, if 
can find him ; and then I should imagine, with wl 
vulgarly termed the run of your own teeth, and th( 
your horses and servants at home, when you wish to 
home, you will not only have no cause for complaint 
be enabled to make as good an appearance, and i 
yourself as much as any other young heir-apparent ii 
county, or the next." 

Here our hero nodded assent, and afterwards 
knowledged the kindness of his father in common] 
words, wnich it may not be worth while to repeat, 
a bystander would have observed a something in 
manner at the moment, which too plainly showed 
final result of the conversation was by no means £ 
factory. In fact, though scotched, the snake was 
killed, and Frank said within himself, "If I am 
permitted to breed him, I am determined to have a ] 
horse, before I am much older." 

Now, as it has been my desire to draw a portrait of Fi 
Raby in his own true character — one which, on the wl 
does honour to our nature — I must endeavour not < 
to account for, but to smooth down this too appa: 
disregard of the wishes of a kind and indulgent par 
The real truth, then, is this, startling as it may appear 
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Bsghas been represented, and justly, in my opinion, 
be a stimulus acting powerfully on the generous 
ibition of man, prompting him to personal exertion, 
1 kighly exciting to supS-iority. What, then, is the 
It I why that, as a man now and then violates his 
principles for a woman, he now and then violates 
for a horse. Such, it appears, had been the 
ession made on Frank Saby oy his late intercourse 
Lord Dauntley, who had been introduced to him by 
friend Gtoodall, by the well-conducted breeding 
iblishment that he had formed, together with his 
Bporary success — for he had just won the Oaks, and had 
n second for the St. Leger — ^that he had made a vow to 
BMelf, that, before he was three years older, he would 
a Derby or an Oaks, if money or management could 
!tit. 



CHAPTER X 

r sportsman has now entered in earnest upon his life. He refuses 
a seat in Parliament, and studies his craft with enthusiasm, 
opening his first regular hunting campaign with the Warwick - 
sfiire, under the celebrated Mr. Corbet, and the Pytchley, 
under the great John Warde. 

|N his return to the Abbey, after a week's absence 
on a visit to his friend Lord Dauntley, he found 
! following letter from his uncle : — 

"Harlbt Street, January 10, 1802. 
'Dear Frank, — As I do not expect to see you in 
m till the hunting season closes, I write to inform 
B, that a friend of mine and your father has intimated 
me his intention of retiring from the fatigues of 

Idiamentary life in consequence of ill-health, and made 
offer of the borough to me, which, being a close one, 
has, of course, the power to do. My taking it is out 
the Question ; but, as you are aware it was very much 
wiMi that your poor brother should have been in the 

lose, and the voice of a Eaby once more listened to 

Ml attention within its walls — which would certainly 
been the case if that wish had been granted me — 
particularly desirous that you should accept the prof - 

fed boon. It will be an excellent introduction into life. 
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and, Edtuated as you now are, I consider it little sLoitot 
point of duty tliat you should avail yourself of tliis ofbi 

" I fancy that I may be met with some objections ftl 
yourself ; indeed, I will at once anticipate them, at d 
same time endeavour to remove them. You mayt 
me, you have no oratorical talent, but you must all 
me to tell you what you have been before told {natcm 
poetcBjfimus oratores)^ that every highly-educated mani 
it in his power to speak well. To become a perfect on! 
perhaps, one must be endued by nature with a cenJ 
superior to the bulk of mankind ; yet pains and indiul 
may make any person possessing a good judgment fl 
ordinary imagination, a tolerable speaker, especially 
he set about improving himself when young — by man 
himself master of the great events, and of the prindl 
characters which are handed down to us in history, « 
thus laying in such a store of knowledge as will be re4 
at hand on almost all occasions. And history will nB 
only furnish you with the best materials and g^rouiJ 
work of public speaking, but it will also furnish p 
with the best models. To imitate the brightest exampW : 
and to follow the steps of those who have been omamai . 
of human nature, and an honour to their country, shod . 
be the study and desire of every English gentlem* ^ 
Your first attempt may fail, as did that of the greaW ' 
orator the world ever saw ; but, like him, do not ^ 
discouraged ; and remember that my first attempt «■ ■ 
crowned with complete success. The effects of a gofli 
classical education shine brilliantly when least expjecta^ - 
which, I believe I may say, was my own case : a scriptttf 
expression has weight in a popular assembly, but nothiJl 
impresses so strongly as a highly classical allusion. 

" As to the line of conduct you may choose to ado] 
in other words, as to which side of the House you 
give your support — I leave that to your own discrel 
My own politics are soon told. I would support 
rights of the people to their full extent, without lo 
sight of the principles of the constitution, and mjdw 
to my king and country. We want not another Thesw 
here, who, as Aristotle says, * parted with regal power W 
popular favour ; ' nor would I recommend you to pr 
any political point further than is consonant with t 
general sense of the community. And here I speak fK 
what I have read or seen. If any state has happened 
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)erie3ice — to whatever cause it might be owing — a 
Iden change in its syBtem of government ; if an altera- 
a in its established forms has been brought about by 
sns which were uncalled for, it has almost always either 
ipsed into its ancient channel, or else the change has 
m attended with yery disastrous circumstances. 

* My sermon is concluded. Ponder seriously, my dear 
)hew, on what it contains, with a full assurance that 
is intended for your benefit, and qualify yourself for 
I task I wish you to perform. Speech being the faculty 
ieh exalts man above the rest of the creation, we must 
iflider eloqtience as the talent which gives him the most 
tinguished pre-eminence over his own species. Study 
then, as you regard the wishes — I may say more — 
J denres of — Your affectionate uncle, 

" Beaumont Rabt." 

To this epistle, our hero returned the following reply : — 

* My Dear Uncle,— It is with much regret that I find 
rself compelled to decline complying with any wish of 
ars, particularly with one so earnestly expressed as that 
lich is the subject of your last kind letter. But the fact 
being confident that my enjoyment of life is one of the 
jects most near to your heart, I have less compunction 

refusing to grant your present request than I should 
lerwise feel. I have more than one objection to be- 
ning a member of Parliament. First, on the score of 
pense, for, as it is my wish to keep not less than six 
nters (I have four now — my father has just made me 
present of two), and I mean to be absent from home, 
some of the best hunting countries, during the winter, 
would surely involve me in expenses which I might 
t be able to meet, for, as you are aware, my allowance 
>m m'y father is only £800 a year. Then, again, 

what use should I be in Parliament, with my 
snder experience of the world, and no knowledge of 
siness beyond adding up a bill? I suppose I might, 
called upon, make a tolerable speech — that is to say, 
it were on a subject with which I was conversant ; and 
thout being so, the tongue of a Demosthenes would be 
Bless. But, to tell you the truth, I am not so much 
unoured as yourself, with the effects of fine oratory ; 
ither do I think it is altogether necessary to dress up 
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tlie new-bom occurrences of the day in the pompoua wh 
of history. Your fine talkers always remind me of A 
fable of Narcissus — they fall in love with their oil 
voices, as he did with his own face. Did the flamiij 
speeches or strong remonstrances of Demosthenes (indeeP 
old Juvenal tells us he had better have remained a blad 
smith) banish corruption from Athens ? Did what : 
called the masterpiece of Cicero's orations prevent fl 
banishment of MUo, or his invective against Antoi 
destroy the power of that tyrant? Was not He *irl 
spake as never man spake,' disregarded and persecati 
to death by the multitude ? Can human elocution perfoi 
what divine accomplishments and assistance were not al 
to effect ? No, uncle, in matters of common life, and al 
in the House of Commons, it is not so much what is mi 
as who said it, that has weight. In short, I look up 
oratory as a two-edged weapon, which cuts both way 
and if my scanty knowledge of history has led me 
a right conclusion, it is much to be doubted whether t 
gift of fine speaking, though both excellent and usef 
in its nature, has not been applied in such a manner 
to do more harm than good. Factious demagogues, 
the shape of fine speakers, have too often led the multitu< 
captive, by first deceiving, and afterwards plundering ai 
destroying them. I have now, my dear uncle, nothii 
more to say on this subject than to assure you that 
is one on which I hope you will not press me furthc 
inasmuch as it gives me great pain to dissent from yoi 
opinion, or thwart your wishes. On all other points, 
trust you will find me, what I hope you have hither 
found me, — Your affectionate and dutiful nephew, 

" Francis Raby. 
"Beaumont Raby, Esq., &c. &c. &c. 

" P./S'. — I forgot to mention one more objection to beii 
in Parliament. The House meets in the month 
February, decidedly the best month in the year for fo: 
hunting. Then there is a call of the House, perhaps, ju 
as you had set your heart on some favourite fixtun 
Dauntley tells me, he never takes up a newspaper : 
the hunting season, but he trembles for the woixfs — * Tl 
Lords summoned.' '^ ^ 

1 It is a well-known fact that on two celebrated Meltonia 
requesting to Ije excused sitting on a committee of the Hons 
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may be imagined, the contents of this letter, as far 
ij related to the offer of the borough, and the hopes 
e unde for the future renown of his nephew, were 
.0 means agreeable to Mr. Beaumont Kaby ; but 
zh has been said of his character to make it apparent 
ae did not take the trouble to renew his solicitation 
tter. In mere acknowledgment, then, of our hero's 
mination to refuse the proffered boon, he thus 
jssed himself in return: — 

!"our letter, my dear Frank, which I received yester- 
was to me rather an annoyance than a matter of 
ise. I now plainly see tnrough all your distant 
3; that you are determined to be a sportsman, and 
ad a country life. Well, I know no^ how I can 
e you on the principle of Horace, who, with liis 
1 good discretion, tells us, that we should neither 
lend our own tastes, nor censure those of others; 
er will I blame you, provided you bear in mind that 
iltemate pleasure of reading and recreation is the 
Y privilege of retired leisure. That you will descend 
w in the scale of intellectual beings, whose minds 
been cultivated, as to assume the character of the 
sportsman, 1 cannot, for a moment, induce myself 
ippose: such a person is now happily becoming 
j; and the badge of a liberal education is not, as 
s used to be, all at once thrown aside. Let me, 
ver, as you are about to launch into what may be 
I promiscuous society, which that of sportsmen must 
ally be termed, offer to your notice a few hints, a 
attention to which may turn to your account, as 
)ass through life. 

ivility ana good breeding are generally considered 
ymous terms, but they are not such. Good breeding 
Bs civility, but civility does not reciprocally imply 
breeding. Good breeding is the middle point 
en two extremes, — between flattery and sincerity, 
o be acquired partly by a knowledge of the world, 
biefly by keepmg good company. It is, I admit, 
lit to be defined, inasmuch as it consists in a fltness 
ropriety of words, actions, and looks, adapted to the 
y and combination of persons, places, and things ; 

eaker observed, that he believed "the month of February 
e best hunting month in the year." 
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but it covers a mnliitade of faults, and. to a certain dc 
supplies tbe want of virmes. In the common coui 
life it is inralnable. keeping people within the be 
of decencT. checking faniiiafity. and restraining exc 
It is. in fact* the "ornament and cement of social 
Great talents m.^ke a man famous : learning causes 
to be est*»emed : but it is good breeding — ^which is i 
thine more than an accomplishment — ^that alone re 
him^^e'-ove.!. We will talk over these matters whe: 
coTne to town, which I suppose vou will do in the s] 
when all the wcrld is here : anJi till then, and alwj 
I remain, your afTectionate uncle, 

" Beai^oxt Ri 
• T.-^ FRAycTS Kabt. Esq." 

The remain .irr of ihis winter passed away 
agreeal^.y with our hero, who may be said to have 
qualifving for :hose which were to follow, by impi 
himself i:; riding and shooting, and in all the 
branohe* of what may be called "rural educatio: 
ACx\>mK:shmen:s." A::iong?t the novelties, however, 
r.r:re-f.i:ht, of which, as his friend Sir John Inkletoi 
to A oc-::ain oxu-ni* a Kioker of one of the men. he bee 
siw:a: or. Hr. honwer. returned from the spectacL 
':::'v gr.it'riixi : :»::.i, viespite of the encomiums bes 
"Tvv. ';vx::ig Vy ':.:< co:r.i\^n:c'n. — who maintained 1 
•ortforNO'. :r.e vicov.r riu.i charaoterisiic courage ( 
Vlr.j:'.:*:; 'vo^^'c-. wiiivh V.Avj raiscv.! this country abo' 
o:V.cr ;;.iV.,^r.> ct tV.o iv.r:h : that, although the sam 
w::o r.^.:*,.:: :r,.\:\ rativ^r.:/. also made him resentful, 
the oh:irAv:cr:>t:c of E::g*:>V.men to bt- resentful of 
ov/.y. Vv.: r.o: t/ Vt v::;.'.:ct:vi\ and which was 
.it: :;".:;: tv. to the ivi:i:o cause, also reminding his 
lr:;V. I of tV.o >v*c::.::i o::vo:r.:;;m on boxing in "Ki 
.\v.,*,*Y<.> vf Ta?:<," ;:;<: :V.cn r»ul li^hed.^^reed 
wV.a: \.'-.\ro h.io. s.iio. of the g'a.iiators. namely, th 
o\':::>:::ov. sAf./.tovi whi'.?: :: '..istc.i, and left nosatisf 
;u t".-.o r.:-i\:iou of it. lr..i>:v.uoh as this was the 
so:: x\ .•.<:*:'.»,■ l,ist of those oxhiVi: ion? which Frank 
,;t:o::.ii\*i : hi:: by \\\*,y o: !>how:nj: t:;c dittVrence i 
stx'.o '.n which :ho ixvor.is of >-.:oh events are h 
xlowr.. I sv.b'oir. th.it of tV.o or.o r.ow alluded to, Wl 
such r::-,:;gs :uv uv.wortV.y oi a memorial, lt wheth 
iv!i \*:'.:vh ivriv!v:as is debased, is not for 
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rmine, but the improvement in the style in which 
are recorded is remarkable, and not, I should 
jne, to be excelled. And who can doubt but that 
adds to their celebrity? '*The Athenians," says 
iBt, "were clever fellows, but they owed much to 
historians, who made them as clever as their own 
nd talent could represent them." 
larlston, in Norfolk, July 30. — Yesterday, in the 
noon. Slack and Pettit met and fought. At the first 
), Pettit seized Slack by the throat, and held him up 
8t the rails, and grained him so much as to make 
extremely black. This continued for half a minute 
e Slack could break Pettit's hold, after which, for 
ten minutes, Pettit kept fighting and driving hard 
ick, when at length Slack closed with his antagonist, 
.^ave him a very severe fall ; after that, a second and 
; but between these falls Pettit threw Slack twice 
e stage, and, indeed, Pettit so much dreaded Slack's 
that ne ran directly at his hams, and tumbled him 
, and by that means gave Slack an opportunity of 
Qg the falls very easy. When they had oeen fighting 
een minutes, the odas ran a^inst Slack, a guinea to 
lling ; whereas, on first settmg out, it was tliree or 
to one on his head ; but titer this time Slack 
2ned Pettit so as to disable him from running and 
ring him down in the manner he had done before 
obliged him to stand to close fighting. Slack then 
1 one of his eyes, and beat him very much about 
ace. At twenty minutes Pettit ctcw weaker, Slack 
eer. This was occasioned by Slack's straight way 
piting. At twenty-two minutes, tlie best judge 
ed Slack to have the advantage over Pettit very 
ierably, as he was then recovering his wind, which 
wing to game. When they had boxed twenty-four 
tes Pettit threw Slack again over the rails. This, 
d. Slack suffered him to do, as by that means he 
a blow imder Pettit's ribs, that hurt him much, 
st Slack was again getting upon the stage (it was not 
a minute before he was remounted), rettit had so 
. the fear of his antagonist before his eves, that he 
id off without so much as civilly taking leave of the 
itors, or saying anything to any person. This the 
jrs call rogueing of it, for it is generally thought 
he ran away full strong. The whole time of their 
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fighting was twenty-five minutes ; and this morning the 
battle was eiven to Slack, who drew the first ten cuineas 
out of the box. Thus ended this dreadful combat? 

The month of May having arrived, our hero after a 
fortnight's good sport in trout-fishing, repaired to "the 

great city" for several weighty purposes. One was to jJ 

make up matters with his uncle, by convincing him, - 

which was true, that he had no business in Parliament; ;^ 

another, to purchase two more horses at Tattersall's; }i 

and here he was guided by the advice of one able to iij. 

tender it. -; 

" Purchase those," said his adviser, " which have been -l 

ridden over grass countries, such as Leicestershire ot ^ 

Northamptonsnire, where the fences are high and wide, / 

and where there are brooks. Half the horses called \, 

himters are all but worthless to hard-riding men, bj is 

having been ridden in countries where the fences aie -^ 

chiefly dead hedges, with small ditches and timber, but |; 

no strong, live, blackthorn hedges, which horses must k 

push through, and leap a wide ditch beyond them as wdl, C. 

and where there are no brooks of any width, many of i< 

which, indeed, horses can walk through." jl 

He took his friend's advice, and purchased two well- s. 

seasoned geldings that had had many a hot spirt over the il 

deep vale of Belvoir, and the cream of the Quorndon 'C 
country, and at tlie moderate price of 300 guineas for ' 
the two. 

Epsom and Ascot were also taken in their turn, and j'^ 

neither of them without their impression on our hera :,' 

When contemplating with himself, at the latter place, as .] 
to the means by which he could put his resolves into 

effect, as to once signalizing himself on the turf, the , 

following rather curious coincidence happened. He was . ■ 
thus accosted by his friend Dauntley : — 

'*I have a word to say to you, Raby," said he. "I 

have just heard of a person in a retired part of Wales,— ^ 

a devilish good judge of racing, mind ye, — who has : 

two two-vear-old fillies of his own breediug (and very ; 
well bred they are) to sell, and both are in the next 

year's Oaks. He will take 400 guineas for them, and I ;^ 

strongly recommend you to purchase them, as you wisli ^ 

to have a shy at the turf. At all events, they are Z 
dog-cheap.'* 

" Cheap enougli, no doubt," replied Frank, " but I must - 
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look out for the money before I open my mouth \nder. 
I cannot spare such a sum out of my allowance." 

"Certainly not," replied Lord Dauntley ; "but I will 
manage that part of^the affair. I will lend you the 
money, and I have a friend who will let the fillies run in 
Ids name, and they can go to my trainer's, or any other 
you may prefer." 

No sooner said than done. The fillies — and very clever 
ones they were — were purchased, and, soon after the 
following Christmas, put into training in the name of 
Darkin, but, as they had not made their appearance as 
two-year-olds, were not even named in the betting. In 
&ct,'^in the true acceptation of the term, they were dark 
ones. 

Nothing very remarkable occurred to our hero during 

his stay .m London, which did not exceed six weeks, 

although he was very far from being idle. In addition to 

the purchase of the two hunters, he gave orders for a 

comfortable travelling post-chaise to one of the best 

builders in the Acre, and furnished his saddle-room with 

everything wanting for his stud. He also purchased two 

brace of greyhounds, at rather a high figure, which, after 

having defeated the parson's famous bitch, Fly^ that had 

been the terror of the club in his neighbourhood for two 

successive years, he made a present of to Perren, having 

no turn for coursing. Having then replenished his 

fishing-book with some of the best tackle and fiies, he 

took leave of his uncle, whose house had been his home 

during his visit, his uncle taking leave of him in nearly 

these words :— 

" Qod bless you, Frank ; I wish our pursuits were more 
congenial ; but still, although they are as wide apart as 
the poles, I wish you to excel in yours, as I might have 
excelled in mine, but for a constitutional infirmity. This," 
putting a £100 bank-note into his hand, " will not retard 
your progress ; and if ^t any time you require the fellow 
to it you have nothing more to do than to say so. " 

The month of August found our hero snugly domiciled 
in the Highlands of Scotland, on the shooting-ground 
engaged by Lord Dauntley, and where, with the accession 
of another friend of his Lordship, a delightful month was 
passed. The return of the game killed was as follows, 
which was not amiss for that period, when it was not so 
abundant as at present : — 
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Black'grouse, seyen and a half brace ; red grouse, ei( 
five brace ; ptarmagan, three and a half brace ; red 
aeyen ; and roe, thirteen. 

But something more important and more durable 
grouse and deer was the result of this excursion. Th 
returned to England with their nerves braced, rea 
crack, by the exercise upon, and the breathing the 8 
the truly romantic regions of the north ; and each 
to the resolution that the excursion should be rep 
during the next twenty years, should life and heal 
so long granted to them to enjoy it, for this was tn 
joyment. Exclusive of the actual diversion on the n 
everything they ate was delicious ; the champagiw 
claret were nectar; their beds were beds of roses 
why ? Because hunger is the best sauce ; exercise r 
the palate, and gives additional goUt to wine ; and 
must be that bed on which sound and refreshing si 
denied to the man who has had a good day's grouse-f 
ing over the Scotch hills, or those of any other count 
which that noble game is to be found ! There was, ii 
but one drawback from the sum-total of happine 
which this party were partakers, and this was- 
reckoning." Including the rent of the shooting-gr 
it amounted to nearly £600, to be divided into three 
our hero's proportion being rather an awkward i 
against the annual amount of his income, which, f 
been already stated, did not exceed £800. To the ( 
of the party it was a flea-bite. 

In the circle of British sports, fox-hunting ever 
and will take the precedence ; and towards the c 
October, having, up to that period, hunted wit 
lather's harriers, and satisfied himself of the efficie: 
his stud, Frank Baby determined on making his de 
a fox-hunter, but not his election of hounds and co 
until experience of some of the best of them had 
enabled him to decide as to which to give the prefe 
Of Oxfordshire he had had a tastAuring his reside 
Oxford, and this was the opinion he had formed of 
the hill country was light and uncertain with reg 
scent, but a clean and gentlemanlike one to ride ove 
contained many excellent sportsmen. The vale call 
Bicester country was preferable ; he considered it, d 
of its large woods on one side of it, and the almost fa 
less depth of its soil after a hard frost succeeded bi 
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lat may be termed a fox-hunting country, and he had 
nsome fine runs in it A criterion of the strength of 
he used to say, might be ascertained by the fact, that 
i only did the Oxford livery stable-keepers charge a 
rdmore for horses ridden oyer it by the gownsmen tnan 
y did for those ridden oyer the hill country, but the 
eolation of falls, by the riders of them, was in the pro- 
tion of three to one in favour of the vale ; that is to 
, there were three falls in the vale, to one in the hill 
mtry. But the Northamptonshire side of the country, 
used to say, cannot be ridden over without falls by a 
n who is determined to be with hounds. 
Hiere was likewise another country which he had had 
Bte of when at Oxford, and that was what was called 
Vale of White Horse, adjoining to the Craven country ; 
I, although in the county of Berks, some of its best 
era were within easy reach of Oxford. He liked parts 
hat country much ; being a dairy country, it abounded 
be large grass fields, and he was told that such parts 
it strongly resembled Leicestershire. He had also a 
uxi for i^ on another consideration. In a fine run from 
57 Firs, he was one of only five who cleared the Rosey 
)k, himself taking the lead upon Achilles, although, 
•mewhat of a take off from the merit of it, it had been 
id, nearly in the same place, by Mr. Barry Price, 
I his famous horse called Monarch, a few days before 
5 said Mr. Barry Price being eighteen stone plum 
[it in the scales. But the Rosey Brook is, in most 
s, a very serious affair. 

I hero, up to this period, had had but a slight taste 
arwickshire, and this at two of its least inviting fix- 
; namely, Wolford Wood and Witchford Wood, 
st the only two covers within possible reach of Ox- 
men ; roughish places, both of them, but often hold- 
as most rough places do, very capital foxes. But 
t Baby had heard enough of Warwickshire to induce 
to make it his election for his d^but on the fox- 
jr's stage, so sent his stud to Stratford-on-Avon, the 
[uarters of the Hunt ; and arrived there himself, in 
ravelling chaise, on the evening of the fourth of 
mber, anno Domini, 1803. 

found a highly finished gentleman at the head of 
stablishment, in the person of Mr. Corbet, of Sun- 
j Caatle, Shropshire, who himself sustained the 
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expenses of it, keeping a complement of hounds and honm* 
for four days a week, and occasionally a fifth ; having tfOH 
kennels, one at Stratf ord-on- Avon, and another at Mindo^ 
near Coventry, whence the country called " The Mereden 
was hunted at two different periods in the season, b«t 
chiefly in the spring, for which it is eminently adapted. 
He soon obtained an introduction to the members of tl» 
Stratford Hunt Club, whom he found living together m 
the best possible terms — Mr. Corbet joining them ifel 
dinner on every Thursday in the week, and commori|I 
entertaining some of them on the other six days. Hi 
found a man hunting these hounds, whom, althouglihi^ 
was too young to give an opinion on his merits as a huiili' 
man, hepronounced to be the finest horseman, in thefoi* 
of a servant, he had ever hitherto seen ; and it was toldrf 
him that, during his service with that eminent sportsmair" 
Mr. Childe, of Kinlet Hall, in Shropshire, as whippe^iB» 
he was the only man in his establishment that he wobw 
ever suffer to mount the horses he himself rode. Hii 
name was William Barrow, commonly called Will BarroVi 
and his brother Jack, also good in his place, acted as hit 
first whip. He saw a month's very good sport with the» 
hounds, and he saw some right good sportsmen in tin 
field ; but what surprised him most, was the fact that tto 
two leading men over this strongly fenced and, in pari* 
very deep country, weighed, with their saddles, good 
seventeen stone. The name of these eminent horsemci 
and sportsmen was Canning, the elder possessing a large 
property in the country, and the younger also in posses- 
sion of a very considerable income. But the most extra- 
ordinary part of the history of these gentlemen as sports- 
men, is the fact of their having — by reason of Dein| 
Catholics — been educated abroad, and never seeing a fox- 
hound in the field until past their twenty-fifth year. Tb 
younger, Mr. Robert Canning, was the finest horseman^ 
the two ; but their knowledge of fox-hunting, and theii 
judgment in riding to hounds, were not inferior to thoa 
of the most experienced sportsman of the dav. Mr 
Hawkes, so celebrated as an amateur j'ockey, ani a con 
spicuous man with Mr. Meynell's hounds in Leicester 
shire, also then resided in Warwickshire, and was occasion 
ally seen, and, as it fell out at this identical time, by ou 
hero, gallantly crossing its large grass enclosures on hi 
thorough-bred nags, delighted with the cheering voice o 
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ill Barrow to his ''lasses," as lie was used to call the 
ch pack ; and, certainly, no human voice ever exceeded 
I in a view-halloo or a cheer. But 

" What more grateful to the ear, 
Than the voice that speaks to cheer?" 

Ihere was another very remarkable character, in the 
ipe of a sportsman of the old school, residing in the 
vn of Stratford, but a member of the Stratford Hunt, 
i an intimate friend of Mr. Corbet. His name was 
abbs ; and so insatiate was he of hunting, that, on the 
sant days of the foxhounds, he hunted with his own 
Priers ; and, indeed, on one occasion, on a Sunday, when 
ox broke out of his saddle- room, during divine service, 
addle the dun horse," said he to his man, when he told 
Q what had happened, and he immediately put his 
mds on the scent. But what was most remarkable in 
8 very zealous fox - hunter, was the fact that, when 
ands ran straight across a country, he could neither see 
•hear him, as he could not persuade himself to leap 
^68 ; and yet, from his great knowledge of the country, 
was generally up soon after the finish, whatever that 
riit be. Mr. Corbet also surprised our hero by his great 
uke to fences, which he found it difl&cult to reconcile 
li the enthusiasm he exhibited in the chase ; he, how- 
p, by being mounted on very speedy horses, and not 
M to gallop over the worst sort of ground, saw a great 
1 of the sport, appearing at times in a good place when 
f little expected. And Frank Raby took a leaf out of 
book, as regarded his hunters, of which he had always 
5ore of a very good sort. He purchased them, when 
8, from his tenants and other farmers in Shropshire, 
ch county has always been celebrated for good hunting 

ur hero's opinion of Warwickshire was this. He found 
•eat many bad fixtures for hounds in it, although it 
possible that, even from them, by taking a certain 
, a fine run, over a fine country, was on the cards, 
example, he went one morning a long distance to a 
r which was in bad repute with the Hunt, and 
Qce he was told he had scarcely a chance of a run. 
fox led him over twelve miles of country, at the very 
pace, with only one ploughed field by the way, no 
r to cross, and only two brooks, and those not serious 
12 
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ones ! But he found some parts of the country whid 
could not be excelled anywhere — and these to a lad 
extent ; and that part which was not good had tU 
redeeming quality :— a blank day in Warwickshire, i 
this time, was as rare as a black swan in sl\ odH 
countries. 

After a month's sojourn in Warwickshire, where 1 
received some kind attention from several of the princi 
families, which his name and connections might h 
insured him, he took his departure for Northampton, i 
became domiciled at the (Jeorge Inn, in the county tow 
one of the most comfortable in England. The country 
the word county is obsolete, in alluding to hunti^ 
districts — was then occupied by Mr. Warde, whose kei "' 
was at Pytchley, where the club was also establi 
This was a fortunate circumstance for our hero, inaamtt 
as it gave him an opportunity of witnessing the proceei 
ings of what may be termed the second great sportsmlii 
of that day — the immortal Meynell, although at tW 
time about to retire from the field, being the first. 3* 
was much struck with the peculiar character of ti* 
hounds, combining gigantic limbs and extraordiiUBj 
height and strength, with high form and. symmetry; *>» 
their steadiness in chase was also at once conspicuoi* 
The turn-out, however, was not equal to Mr. Corbet^ 
There was something like an affected disregard of appetf" 
ances in the costume of the men, and the horses werfl 
of a coarser description. Still it was altogether sports- 
manlike, for a sportsman was at the head of the establis*' 
ment. 

Our hero regretted that he was a few years too late i^ 
his visit to this country, by which he lost an opportuniQ 
not likely to return : this was, of seeing the celebrat*^ 
Dick Knight, huntsman to Lord Spencer, who forme^^l 
hunted the country ; and whose portrait, from the penci 
of Mr. Loraine Smith, had helped to adorn the walls o 
his room in Christchurch College. His noble mast^' 
however, he had the pleasure of meeting in the field, a^ 
seeing him keep a very good place in the run of an ho^ 
and twenty minutes, from Winnick Warren, a cover ^ 
the Daventry side the country ; his Lordship's son, th^ 
Lord Althorp, who afterwards hunted the country, al^ 
being one who saw the finish and the death. But, un* 
Frank Raby met Mr. Warde's hounds at a cover in tl 
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ick country, he never knew the extent to which the 
in who rides after hounds is opposed in his attempts 
go straight. Although mounted on the General, one 
the finest fencers in England — at least in the parts of 
igland in which he had previously been hunted — he 
b three falls in little more than as many miles, and 
nented that it had not been the turn of one of his 
vly purchased horses to have carried him on that day, 
tiiey were more accustomed than the General to make 
eir way through the enormous blackthorn hedges — to 
y nothing of the ditches, brooks, and timber, with which 
ia part of Northamptonshire abounds. Frank, however, 
ft the country very highly enamoured of it. It appeared 
him to leave both Oxfordshire and Warwickshire very 
t in the shade, and he nearly despaired — not but that 
lere are some rough fixtures in Northamptonshire — of 
^ seeing a better. In fact, when he was told that 
wrewere woodlands in it, near to the town of Kettering, 
te property of the Duke of Buccleugh, in which were 
Jventy miles of finely rideable avenues, from which 
Winds could never be out of si^ht of the men, for the 
^iiposes of cub and spring hunting, he seemed to make 
p nis mind that, taken for all in all, Northamptonshire 
• « hunting country could not he much excelled, 
h may be imagined, for it is particularly the case with 
*^ sportsmen, our hero noticed the best horsemen in 
}ch country he visited, and those of Northamptonshire 
^ not escape his rather discerning eye. Mr. Warde 
*Ver shone as a rider ; that is, he was not, even in those 
*y8, what is called a fast man over the country ; nor, 
Weed, have there been more than a dozen " fast men " 
* his weight since the world was created ; but his two 
't)thers went well : Harry Warde, as he was called (af ter- 
^^ General Sir Harry), in particular, quite tip-top ; 
•w what very much surprised the " young one," was tne 
tt of his very best horse being a roarer. Then there 
*> one man in the throng, to whose horsemanship rather 
w-fetched epithet might be applied ; it was beautiful. 
allude to Mr. Davy, who has hunted in Northampton- 
^ I believe, ever since ; and, as somewhat of a strange 
oicidence, there was a singular defect in his best horse, 
e had but half an eye, having quite lost the sight of 
®» and a cataract was formed over part of the pupil of 
e other. He called him Skylark, and a brilliant hunter 
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he was. There was Bomethisg aristocratic in the na 
of these horses — that of the first being Star, and the a 
Skylark. And, by the way, Frank Baby heard an ei 
ordinary fact related of this elegant horseman, Mr. Di 
He got a fall in Oxfordshire, and was thrown beyond 
horse's head, to the ground. On looking back for 
horse, he was non est inventtis. He had f adlen back ; 
an old, deep well, the covering of which had given ' 
under him, as he leaped on it 

Baby, for it may be as well now, sometimes, to c 
the Fremk, had the pleasure of dining several time 
the club — the famous Pytchley Club, of which so m 
has been heard and said. Nothing could be more ag 
able, and so Mr. Warde himself said. — "All very i 
but the reckoning," was the praise he always besto' 
upon it. But Mr. Warde hiniiBelf added prddigioud; 
the agreeableness of this club, and the high social feel 
that pervaded all the members of it. ^d, as r^ar 
our hero, he was thus heard, on one occasion, to exp 
himself : — 

" This young Baby is a promising lad ; I think he ' 
do, in time, especially if he stays with tis for a seasoi 
two. I saw him out once, when a schoolboy, in the 
country I hunted, and devilish well he went. His fal 
ia a hare-hunter, but the young one won't have tl 
he flies at higher game ; and, as he will be well breec 
.some day — for, independent of his father, they tell m 
has a rich uncle, likely to choke in his collar, who 
leave him lots of the ready — I should not be surprise 
see him one of us, in another sense. He has asked i 
great many questions about hounds, the breeding tl 
&c., to which I have generally replied, * Keep min- 
your eye, sir, and you will do well, should you ha" 
pack of your own, which no doubt you will, when or 
tlio old ones goes to ground.' He has also a great mil 
1)0 ft coftchnian, whicii Inkleton has given him a taste 
I told liini to go to Jack Bailey, of the Birming 
' Prince of AValcs ' coach, for instruction, when he 
mo he was his pupil when at Eton. * Then you will 
said I ; * Jack himself is a patt<irn-card for patience 
prudence, having need of both ; for heavy loads and \ 
Iu>r808, on Ixvd roads, have made him such. In shorl 
is a ci>ftcliman ; and I advise you, if you mean to 
upon your own box, to take as many leaves as you 
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It of his book. It will be worth all the Greek and 

»tin you brought with you from Eton.' " 

So much for tne Py tchfey Hunt of those days. Not only 

" Those joyons hours are passed away, 
And many a heart that then was gay," 

IS long since ceased to beat, but the master of the 
ick, after a stout struggle, has been obliged to yield to 
lat common destiny of our nature, which, sooner or 
ter, awaits us all. Peace to his ashes ; his system and 
mself are gone together. 

During his stay, our young sportsman had one day 
Ith the well-known pack of the late justly celebrated 
ird Fitzwilliam, whose extensive country embraced 
irts of Northamptonshire and all Huntingdonshire, 
nides the Yorkshire woodlands for cub-hunting. The 
tture was Stanwick Pastures, one of great note, but far 
om being one of the best. The scene, however, was 
ich as amused our hero much, since, from being within 
sach of Cambridge, it reminded him of olden times. In 
He direction were to be seen knocked-up liacks, broken- 
5wn tandems, with the leaders scarcely able to make a 
lalk of it, from the flankings they had received from their 
ither merciless drivers, in their anxiety to display their 
?t; in another, four or five of the better sort of college 
Kyrtsmen, whose finances had allowed of their sending 
Icks forward overnight, coming along at a good cover-hack 
Ice, without showing distress ; while, just as the fox was 
tind, up drove a post-chaise, at a gallop, with three red- 
(QtB inside, and two on the bar ! One or two of these 
ipiiants were well known to Frank Raby, and amongst 
le lot— quite as many as could be expected — four or five 
' them rode well and judiciously to the hounds, through- 
it a really good run of an hour over a right stiff country. 
Young Baby's next move was to Leicester, where he 
ok up hifl abode at the "Three Crowns Inn," the 
Hmcipal one of that day, and about as bad as most 
•nntry inns of that day were found to be. On his road, 
.bis travelling carriage, he amused himself by booking 
few of Mr. Warde's sayings and hints, amongst which 
we the following : — 

" Half the goodness of a horse goes in at his mouth. 
" Never buy a horse from a rich man who hunts ; or 
om a poor man, till you have tried him. 
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taby ventured to walk throiigh the groands of Quomdon 
lall (for such is the name of this celebrated hunting-box), 
elebrated as having been the property and residence of 
ir. Meynell, and purchased of nim by Lord Sefton — and 
Dimd it exactly what Mr. Somerbv had represented it to 
« ; namely, a complete residence for a sportsman, aflford- 
iig all necessary accommodation, though divested of un- 
leceBsary ornament, and pretending to nothing beyond 
he residence of a quiet country gentleman. The grounds, 
lowever, he found rather prettily laid out, having the 
dvantage of the river Soar running through them ; not 
hat there is much to admire beyond the fact of its being 
'afer— which makes all scenery agreeable — in the still and 
^en flow of a deep Leicestershire stream. 

The next day to this was one of intense interest to our 
ero, who was to make his first appearance with hounds 
I Leicestershire, having been informed by a letter from 
(r. Somerby, that he had taken stables and apartments 
>r him at Melton Mowbray, and that he should have much 
leasure in paving the way to his arrival thither, by intro- 
odng him to some of the leading characters of the Quom, 
sd also of the neighbouring hunts. He felt a buoyancy of 
eart almost inexpressible on the occasion ; in fact, he 
5ver before felt it beat so high, for, although fearless 
i his person, he could not divest himself of the notion 
lat riaing to hounds over Leicestershire, and amongst 
aicestershire men, was something very different to what 
) had hitherto seen it in what Leicestershire men call 
e " provincials." His master-passion, however, was well 
usea on the occasion, and, without indulging himself in 
e absurdity of being able to " dare impossibilities," was 
itermined to do his best. 

The fixture was Cream Lodge Gorse, in the township of 
reat Dalby, and no misnomer either, forasmuch as it is 

the cream of the Quom country ; and a horse called 
intleman, one of the two purchased at TattersalPs, was 
at forward by our young sportsman for the occasion, he 
mself following on his hack, his carriage having been 
Hspatched to Melton with his luggage. On his arrival at 
e cover, he was immediately met by Mr. Somerby, and, 
. the course of the day, introduced by him to the follow- 
g leading characters of those truly sporting days : — 
To Lord Sefton, of course, as master of the hounds, and 
80 to Mr. Meynell, who, although no longer a master. 
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T go. And this was the way in which they did go, 
ist such of them as came ander the notice of our hero, 
bhns noted them in his book, and sent a copy of his 
pks to Sir John : — 

acob Wardell, on a weedy thorough-bred one, looking 
y as fit to be carried by, as to carry his rider, with a 
3d stick in his right hmd, one end of it resting on 
loulder, and his own head nearly as high as the top 
went away with the lead at a pace that could scarcely 
aintained on a race-course, still less over ridge and 
wed grass land, on a stifif clay bottom ; and, although 
;ld the lead gsdlantly for the first four fields, was at 
h laid flat on his back in a wide, broad ditch, and 
d over, as he lay there, by Forester, and three more 
e persons I could not distinguish, being a good land's 
h m the rear of them. By a lucky turn in my favour, 
ver, I soon got alongside them, and found "them to 
)rd Villiers on one of his two famous black horses 
Mr. Somerby had told me of, Mr. Childe, Mr. 
mondeley, and Mr. Smith, Mr. Germaine and Mr. 
ers lying a little to their left. I was delighted to 
myself in such company, but fearing I should soon be 
►y them, as we used to say at Eton, and recollecting 
phonsm of Egerton's, that example is the best in- 
ter, I determined on endeavouring to follow Mr. 
jter so long as my horse enabled me to do so. And 
for the result, which I could not have believed prior 
le experience of it. When, at about half a field's 
Dce from him, I saw him take each fence as it came, 
peatedly said within myself, that's nothing at all 
js — addinjg, where are your big Leicestershire fences ? 
! was as oftentimes deceived, when I came up to them, 
nding them very big. But how is this? I would 
im. Neither Forester nor his horse appeared to 
J more exertion to get over those strong bullock 
s than they might have made in clearing a dead 
B and small ditch. I was told it was all the eflfect 
uid — of handily his horses, as it were, easily and 
jrly over their fences ; not allowing them to leap a 
higher, or farther, than was necessary. That is the 
for me. 

(ut I was soon obliged to decline keeping such good 
lany; the pace was beyond what I had been used 
ud my place was taken by Sir Henry Peyton on 
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1 what I did not at all like. He put his fore feet into 
litch, droppned his hinder legs in a small brook, struck 
3 top rail of a timber fence very hard indeed, and was 
ogether not by half so pleasant a horse to ride as he 
d been for the first ten minutes. To say the truth, I 
gan not to like it, for the fences got very large and 
ong, at least so they appeared to me. 
" * A very stiff country this, sir,' said I to a gentleman 
black, who appeared to be going very much at his ease ; 
evilish big fences, sir.' 

" * Pretty well for that, sir,' he replied ; * but you are 
ung enough, and strong enough. You've nothing to do 
t to throw your heart over them, and follow it.' 
" My heart, however, proved stouter than my horse. I 
jnt boring along, losing ground in every field we entered, 
d being obliged to turn away from a stiff stile, with a 
3tbridge over a brook on the rising side, which I knew 
bad not in me at the time, I lost sight of the leading 
en, and of the hounds of course, only making my appear- 
.06 at the last, by the help of a turnpike road, with the 
Bt of the awkward squad, about ten minutes after the 
i: had been killed, which he was, at the end of a 
lautiful and very fast burst of thirty-eight minutes. 
"Nevertheless, all things considered, I had not great 
ason to be dissatisfied with the occurrences of this day. 
certainly was in a very good place the first quarter of an 
)ur, and not in a bad one the next five minutes ; and, 
)w I think of it, I can account for my not being able to 
> well to the end of the run. I recollect hearing Mr. 
>inerby say, when at Amstead, that there was a sort of, 
>t ad valorem, but ad virtiUem, price upon horses that 
ere, as mine were, * well known in Leicestershire.' * It 
spends,' said he, *on how long they can go. For ex- 
nple,' resumed he, * a horse that can go well for twenty 
linntes will always fetch his 100 guineas, and if half an 
our, double that sum.' Now as I only gave 150 guineas 
>r Gentlemen, at Tattersall's, I had no reason to expect 
) have gone farther than I did on that money. I shall, 
owever, in future require a little exposition of the words, 
Hrell known in Leicestershire ' — whether for good, or for 
idl. 

" I was rather surprised to find, judging from the state 
i my own horse, and that of many others, that another 
>x was to be drawn for, as, notwithstanding some of the 
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leading men mounted fresh horaes, others rode the 
which had carried them so forward in the first 8< 
burst This, however, was another proof of the superi 
of these horses ; and when next in want of huntei 
shall be from amongst such as are known to do 
thincs that I shall make my selection, and not from 1 
which are well known to be able to jump a few tremen 
fences, and travel at the ultra pace for a short quart 
an hour, and then shut up at once, or tumble in e 
other fence at which their riders may put them." 

Although our hero's Gentleman, with his hollow £ 
dejected countenance, extended nostrils, and dirty fa 
for he had been twice down on his head, and only pi 
up by the superior strength of his rider — had not 
aristocratic appearance which he had exhibited befon 
hounds found, when he certainly looked quite fit to c 
a gentleman — and such he had on his back whei 
carried Frank Eaby — still he had enough left in hi 
trot along with the hounds to Scraptoft, and see a se 
find. This gave him an opportunity of throwing his 
over the hounds, which, it might be almost needlei 
say, he admired beyond any that he had hitherto seen 
only for their form, but their very business-like ap] 
ance ; and, as may be supposed, the fact of their ha 
been bred by Mr. Meynell added not a little to their -v 
in the eyes of so young a sportsman. Then the three 
having been Mr. MeynelFs men, were equally pearl 
his eyes. He could not, indeed, but admire the apj 
ance of all three, for anything more characteristic c 
scarcely be exhibited in the human form. As for * 
Eaven, he might have been shown as a pattern-card o 
order. His keen and piercing eye, beaming from c 
swarthy, but healthy skin, and strictly according in cc 
with his black and curly hair — raven locks we might 
them— just visible under his cap ; all this, added U 
well-proportioned form, cast in the very mould for st 
work, and of the right height for a horseman — ^and as i 
he was first-rate — at once pronounced him entitled tc 
character we have given of him. Neither were his 
whippers-in foils to him. Joe Harrison (Jones, the c 
legged whipper-in, had then just retired, to the disc 
fiture of our hero, who wished to have seen the 
avis) was an excellent sample of his craft, as was also ' 
Winkfield, with his one eye, and a countenance remini 
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5 of a fox. They were both capital horsemen ; indeed, 
[link I may say of Winkfield, from the long experience 
ad of his performance, that a better could not be found. 
Lb this was one of the last days of Mr. Meynell appear- 
in the field, it was fortunate for Frank Raby that 
lething occurred to call his attention to his proceedings, 
r trivial soever it might be. A small cover that lay on 
road to Scraptoft was tried, but it did not hold a fox. 
5 hound, however, threw his tongue once in the gorse 
. no rate being heard, Sifind was considered certain. 
Have a care, Dromo," however, was heard from Mr. 
ynell, with one smack of his whip. It was no find ; 
. on Lord Sefton approaching Mr. Meynell, he asked 
I if lie knew the tongue of the hound that spoke in the 
se? 

' It was Dromo," said Meynell. 

I think not," replied his Lordship ; " Dromo was on 
other side of the cover, drawing very well." 
It was either Dromo or Drummer" (brothers, and one- 
r hunters), resumed the veteran ; but as Raven came 
with the pack, the question was at once decided. 
'What hound spoke to a scent, John?" said Lord 
ton. "Dromo, my Lord," replied Raven. "I think 
)x has been through the gorse early in the night." This 
wed the accuracy of Mr. Meynell's ear, and at a period 
ife when such accuracy is not often exhibited. 
;t would not be worth while to recite the further doings 
this day, and this on two accounts : first, the day 
5red, as we sportsmen say, and the pace could not be 
intained ; and secondly, if there had been a really 
d thing, our hero could not have partaken of it, 
iismuch as GeiUlenian had not recovered the twister he 
1 had in the morning. To say the truth, he was a very 
Idling nag, and " well known in Leicestershire " as such, 
150 guineas, or even double that sum, would not have 
rchased him at TattersalPs, for, like many other " gentle- 
aa," his appearance was very imposing. 
yii his arrival at Melton, our hero was much dis- 
pointed at all he saw of the town as he rode to the 
iwan," the head inn of those days, but now a private 
use ; and likewise with the inn itself, which was as bad 
bad could be. This, however, was a point of minor con- 
raence to Frank Raby, inasmuch as by the introduction 
Mr. Somerby, in addition to the weight his own connec- 
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tions gave to his name, he was seldom thr 
resources for a dinner ; and on the very d 
was a guest at the Old Club. And there ^ 
ceedings of this club, what much took hii 
was a quiet, unaffected style in the d: 
dressed by a good man-cook, as well as 
which the evening was passed, which he 
be quite in character with sportsmen. A 
allowance of wine, tea and coffee were a 
after an hour or two's amusement with c 
retired to his couch, to be ready and fresl 
ingdajr. 

And here the forthcoming day was pr 
event which could have only occurred in t 
of fox-hunting," which Leicestershire is 
called ; but it was an event which oi 
never have forgotten, had he lived a 
Having fallen asleep after his servant had 
found himself almost alone in Melton, that 
hunting men, all of them, with the exceptic 
as luck would have it, were going to tl: 
as himself, those of the Earl of Lonsdale- 
on their road to cover. The names of tl 
he did not know at the time; but on se 
the windows of his inn, he ordered out his 
followed them, at a respectful distance, al 
turnpike- road, which it was highly neces 
have done, as he did not know his way 
nor was there anyone else to direct him 
however, proceeded more than two miles 
before he saw his guides turn, at a right 
a bridle-gate, and of course he turned t 
Three more bridle-gates were passed t 
extremities of fine grass grounds, over \i 
crack horsemen, for such they were, went 
rather surprised our young sportsman, c 
to be, like himself, riding their cover-hac 
through the fourth gate, however, than a 
country presented itself. They left the 
made for a sheep-pen in a corner, which t 
then, leaping into and out of a lane, put tl 
as straight as the crow flies, in the dirt 
which was in view. Our hero now be 
mistake— nay, more, that he was in a scrape 
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lie hack he was mounted on could get over certain fences, 
( a certain pace, he began to find that, if he continued 
b the pace these Meltonians were leading him over this 
He bat choking country, he would soon be imable to leap 
b alL He had nothing to do, then, but to pull up, and 
ideavour to follow his guides, as Hercules did the oxen, 
f the tracks of their horses' feet on the ground. 
All went well for the next five fields. The fences were 
ttieticable, and as the distance from Melton was only 
8^ miles, our hero began to think that, from the pace 
cjrhad beengoinff, he might etill arrive before the fox 
Is found. But when in the middle of a very large field, 
id in the act of descending from the highest part of it, 
I law what he suspected might prove to oe death to all 
I hopes. He saw, and apparently for miles right and 
% the valley he was about to descend into, not, in 
ctical language — 

"With rural dainties crovm'd, 
While opening blooms difinse their sweets around," 

lere nothing was to be heard but the hum of insects, the 
>lody of birds, and the wild music of the shepherd's 
)e ; but he saw a long and undulating line of stumpy 
I pollarded willow-trees, which too plainly convinced 
n that a deep brook was in his line ; and as for the hum 
insects, the melody of birds, and the wild music of the 
spherd's pipe, not a thing could he hear, animate or 
inimate, beyond the puffing and blowing of his half- 
ed horse, and the sort of sucking noise his feet made a8 
pulled them out of the furrows of this highly ridged 

''Now, what is to be done ? " was the question he put to 
nself, — and a serious question it was ; for should he 
t be able to get to hounds, he greatly feared that many 
jood laugh would be had at his expense, even should 
etcape being shown up in a caricature as "a young 
mncial gentleman going to cover in Leicestersliire." 
to a bridge, or a ford, or a road, his eye looked for 
her in vain ; and when he came down on the brook, 
1 saw where his two guides had taken it in their stroke, 
considered himself to be in the most trying situation in 
ich a young sportsman, similarly circumstanced, could 
placed. He recollected, however, that he had once 
den the horse he was then on, and which had been 
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hunted by a young farmer with his Cither's harriers, otbt 
a brook nearly, if not quite, as wide as the one wbich not 
unfortunately arrested his progress ; so he at once dete^ 
mined on riding at it. Ana he certainly gave him a ia 
chance ; for it was not until he had turned his head t| 
the wind, and thereby enabled him to recover his strenstk I 
a little, that he put his intentions into execution. Tabig 
him, then, about twenty yards from its banks, he put hia 
manfully at the brook, which, as we say of the giav^ 
only yawned to receive him. Whether it was thatte 
wanted the excitement of the Amstead harriers, or whetJur 
the Melton cover-hack pace was quite beyond his mai^ 
it is hard to determine, but this much is certain : — despite 
of the resolute manner in which he was ridden at it; 
namely, with two good digs of the spurs on startinf^ i 
refresher, when near the bank, by the whip, and a " GomB 
up " at rising, he only landed his fore legs on the bank, 
falling backwards into the water, with our hero unde^ 
neath him, who might be said to have been anywhere bat 
in clover at the time. The upshot, however,* was that, 
having, after a lapse of nearly half an hour, got his hone 
on the bank again, he retraced his steps to Melton, on 
no very agreeable terms with himself, out with a fall 
determination to know beforehand to whom he should in 
future look as pilots to direct his course over Leicestershire, 
for in this instance he had made a sad mistake. 

He had got into the wake not only of two of the best 
men in the hunt, the afterwards great Tom Smith and Mr. 
Vansittart, but, as is often the case with Meltonians who 
possess large studs, they were not themselves on cove^ 
hacks, but on first-rate hunters, whose pipes they were 
amusing themselves with opening, against their next day's 
work with hounds, instead of leaving that task to their 
servants, who, as they had known to their cost, could not 
perform it so well. 

As might be expected, many inquiries were made 
respecting the absence of " young Raby," as he was called ; 
for his having been introduced by Mr. Somerby, an 
influential character in the hunt, together with his "name 
and connections, had rendered him an object of notice, 
even with the Melton men, an honour not very ohen 
conferred on persons of still greater pretensions. But 
they liked the looks of young Raby. There was some- 
thing manly and sportsmanlike about him : in short, they 
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have iut aeeu Stephen QdodallX ^ worth riding 
Buk» to see. ' Srery one aays he is perfeet in the 
and has, what can be said of few, onlr one fault elaev 
He 18 lather too fond of his Lordship^Bgood Oetober. 
meet at Cieam Lodge Qoree was sneh a sii^t as I 
thoQjp^t I should see^bat moze of this when we me 

" xestezdaj I made a yery ^bad oast^' aa old Dick 
I missed seeing a fine run with Lord Lonadale'ii b 
hj oversleeping myself, and got well punished i 
doing. When I ought to haye been halt-way to eo 
was at my break&st^ and by endeavouring to f oUo 
two last men out of Melton, but generalljr two of th 
in a run, on their cover-haoks, as I imagined, I go| 
head in a brook, and was obliged to letum wi 
seeinff a hound. They proved to be Mr. Asaheton S 
callea here, par excellmc4 no doubt, Tom Smitib, an 
Yansittart, both mounted upon hunters. 

^^I was much disappointed with Melton — ^I mea 
town, which is a poor place, but it contains many 
fellows. I dined at the Old Club the first da3f 
members of which appear to live together aftei 
manner of brothers, and just as sportsmen on^t to 
no midnight revelling to shake the nerves. La faet| 
told a pint of wine is the usual limit with many o 
best men at Melton. 

** To-day I went to church, a beautiful specimen < 
florid Gothic, with very pretty chimes, and was ai 
as well as edified by the rector, Dr. Ford. When ] 
* amused,' I must tell you why. He woiQd not suff< 
clerk to murder the second and fourth verses of the ] 
of the day, but read them himself, evidently part 
of the poetical inspiration of the author of mem. 
really abominable to hear our clerk at Amstead m 
and miscall thie fine language, — * the howl in the de 
for example. But enough of this. After chur 
walked through several stables in the town, and sa 
you may suppose, many fine horses. To carry my w< 
Mr. Foresters stud pleased me most. They were d 
brown geldings, that colour bein^ prevalent in Shrof 
(where he generally purchases nis hunters), with 

e>t by the Hundred House Snap, his favourite 1 
holmondeley's horses were very perfect, and just s 
to his weight. By the way, I remember a Christcl 
man, out of his county, saying that whilst he was sti 
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at his seat in Cheshire, thirteen hunters took their 
departure for Melton ; and on his observing that * it must 
be a difficult matter to find such a lot : *— * Not at all,' 
replied Cholmondeley, *the difficulty is in finding the 
money to pay for them.' 

" Further particulars of what I saw to-day must remain 
till we meet. I shall only add that, although the general 
condition of the hunters here is very good, it does not 
equal that of Lord Sefton's stud; and I have told 
Pritchard — ^who of course growled on hearing it — that no 
hunter of mine should ever again have a summer's run at 
grass. — Believe me, dear Inkleton, truly yours, 

"Francis Baby. 

"P.jS. — I hope your stable continues right, and that 
you will come here soon. Depend upon it, it is the place 
for sport. In fact, one of the flyers here says — not that I 
agree with him — 'riding to cover over this country is 
better than riding to hounds over most others.' F. B." 

The next appearance of our young sportsman with 
hounds, was witn those of the Duke of Butland at one of 
their most favourite fixtures, and where, as is usual in 
such cases, most of the leading characters of the three 
adjoining hunts met together. The scene, like that at 
Cream Lodge, was one of the most cheering and soul- 
stirring description to a person of his age and experience, 
and t^ded to enhance greatly his opinion of Melton as 
a domicile for a himting man. Then there was a character 
at Uie head of his Grace's hunting establishment who was 
an object of much interest, and especially so with young 
sportsmen, inasmuch as he was, at that period, what may 
be called the only one in his calling with anything like 
equal pretensions ; namely, to unite the gentleman with 
the huntsman, combining the duties of the servant withal. 
This was the far-famed Shaw, who then hunted the Duke 
of Rutland's hounds, and who, for what may be called 
" style " in every department and movement of his calling, 
W88 the most celebrated huntsman of the day. All this, 
indeed, was visible to Frank Baby previously to the 
hounds throwing off ; for, instead of seeing him, where he 
looked for him, in the middle of his pack, as they stood 
under the shelter of a fence, awaiting the appointed hour, 
be observed him coming along on his cover-hack, at the 
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rate of fifteen miles in the hour, and in company with 
two distinguished sportsmen, then on a visit to the Duke, 
and who were, do dx)ubt, enjoying, as well as profiting bjf, 
the sage and pertinent remarks of a man so eminent n 
his way, which, although delivered with the authority of 
a master, were given with the respect expected from i 
servant. Nor was this all : he was amused with bi 
proceedincB on his arrival. After the usual ezclumgeol 
greetings between hiuiself and his hounds, which no nm 
who has a soul, or is capable of being pleased with mch 
simple exhibitions of nature, can witness without pleasore^ 
there was something quite aristocratic in the nnitTinnp in 
which he prepared nimself for entering upon his office, 
and commencing the operations of the day. The mud- 
boots being taken off, and the dust, shoudd there Yam 
been any, wiped off his neat and well-polished bootL a 
white cambric handkerchief was generally taken fromhiB 
pocket by Shaw, with which, after gently raising his ctp 
from his head, he as gently wiped ms brow, retuzning u 
to whence it came. Then there was something remark- 
able too — something pleasing to the ear, in the tone of 
Shaw's voice, and especially so when utterinff the wradB— 
" ytrwr Oracey^ which, of course, were invariably appended 
to his answers to his noble master. Again, there was an 
air about him even in mounting his hunter, and trotttsff 
away with the hounds towards the cover, at the lij^ 
given to him b^ the Duke, which forcibly etniok Fnnk 
Kaby as something out of the common way. The ngnil 
was silently but gracefully acknowledged by a gentlA 
raising of the cap, and he may be said to have thrown Ui 
hounds into cover with much srace. As for hii Imkn- 
manship, it was elegant, and so thought our hero. 

But our hero's opinion of the hounds shall appewina 
letter he wrote to his friend Lord Dauntley, after hnMtiiH 
with Lord Lonsdale's hounds on the following daj^anS 
once more with Lord Sef ton's. 

<<MKLTON,i^0&.e,iaiBL 

''Dear Dauntlet, — As we shall meet wo^mcm^ I 
shall only now tell you that I have been oat witb IIm 
three packs, and am delighted with all I have seen. I 
could not have believed, had I not witnessed it, that anr 
part of England could be so favourable, botii for houxub 
and those who ride to them, as that which I have lately 
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jUed over. And at what a jyace it is travelled over 1 
you know all this better than I can tell you. I can 
say, it is too fast for me, at least, for my horses. I 
)ed Gentleman, the first day with the Quom, in little 
5 than twenty minutes ; Achilles is too slow ; ditto 
aloon ; ^ in fact, the General, and Bowman ^ — a right 
one — are the only two at all fit for this country. My 
e will soon be stumped up, and I must either return 
e provincials, or purchase others. It is useless to be 
with only six horses, and four of those not up to the 
c. I overheard one of the fellows yesterday say — * I 
k. that young Baby would ride if he had the cattle, 
ihe present lot won't do. They tell me hell be well 
;hed one of these days, so it's his own fault if he don't 
i his stable.' I think so, too, Dauntley ; and I must 
3 Moses before next hunting season — that is to say, 
T. Darkin don't win the Oaks. Trueman gives me 
fl in his last letter ; he says * Rouge is one 01 the best 
5 of a yoimg one he ever saw.' As he is so good a 
e, I think something of this. He says notmng of 
brosyne; but if one of them can do the trick it's 
gh. 

Now for my opinion of what I have seen. I like the 
on fellows much — * no nonsense about them,' as Jack 
3y says ; and they are very civil — ^indeed, kind to 
Of the hounds I should say this : — The Quom and 
[ Lonsdale's are the most business-like, but the 
e's are, perhaps, the handsomest to the eye. They 
kinly show much blood, as we say of horses. The 
PS are coarser in some of their points ; for example, 
and in the Quom called Guzman, which Raven told 
ihey breed much from, is coarse in his fore-quarters, 
what old Dick calls 'a chitterling shirt aoout his 
.' I believe the term is, *a little throating.' But 
all have good legs, and feet, and loins, at least as far 
am a judge. The Duke's, with a good scent, are 
d the fastest ; indeed, one day last week they ran 
L away from the horses, in a burst of twelve minutes 
ly one thorough-bred one being able to live with 
I. Shaw confessed he was beat half a mile in four, 
over the finest part of the country for a splitter. 

he horse purchased at Tattersairs, together with Gentleman, 
he horse purchased at the recommendation of Sir John 
ton, and already spoken of. 
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Lord Lonsdale's are capital hunters, and, I bel 
lose a fox, unless by accident, when the s 
The country I met them in looked very mm 
hunting. The fixture was Tilton Wood. 1 
met the Quom again ; it was the pack hunted 
Goodall, a most intelligent-looking fellow, 1 
weight for a horse. He is said to be very d 
up with his hounds in time, generally puts 
when at fault. We had a capital run, and : 
to say I was capitally carried by Bowman. '. 
could put him into my pocket at a large sum, 
disposed, as Pritchard tells me no less than 
brothers of the stable have asked him whethei 
sale ? There was some desperate riding yester 
understand the part of the Stanton Brook whi 
leaped on a horse called Bemado, measured 
feet — ^a great leap for a horse, with better thj 
stone on his back. 

" Now, then, adieu till we meet. If you cl 
the fillies, let me have your opinion of theii 
&c. ; and, should you hear of a good weU-hrtd 
sale, think of me. I will go as far as 300 
Dear Dauntley, ever yours, 

"Franc 

"The Lord Dauntley, &c. &c. 

"P.S. — I had nearly forgotten to tell you, 
much pleased with the appearance of the cele 
Bruminell in the field. He is not a sportsmai 
nor much of a rider ; but he is one of the neati 
dressed men I ever saw. His horses, also, ai 
both in shape and condition, and everything a 
the tout eiisemhle, I think they call it on the 
the Channel — may be said to be complete." 

The ides of March were not more dreaded 1 
Csesar himself, than they are by a fox-hui 
ploughed countries, as half a dozen " fine Mar 
the farmers say of them, put a stop to anythin 
with hounds. This being the case in that 
which Sir John Inkleton hunted, he most lib 
an offer of his four capital hunters to his yo 
Frank Raby, and they arrived at Melton in 
dition, just one month previous to the concli 
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Beascm. Here, then, waa the character of our hero at once 
biooght forth, and kamped. In some of their best runs — 
whi<£ are not denied to hounds in the grass countries, 
tven to the middle of April — he particularly distinguished 
himself ; and it was the general opinion of the best judges 
Amongst the Meltonians and the members of the other 
Hunts, that Frank Kaby, as he was now everywhere 
called, would one day or another rank in the foremost 
oluB, not only of horsemen, but of sportsmen — verifying 
the prophetic verdict of Mr. Forester, that he was " a very 
promising young one." 



CHAPTER XII 

A sample of a yoimg sportsman's life in London — A near thing for 
the Oaks at Epsom, and a close shave for the Oaks at Amstead. 

THE season concluded, our hero took his departure 
from Melton, but not without having hired most 
convenient apartments for the forthcoming one, together 
with a ten-stalled stable for his horses, being resolved on 
adding four others to his number, as well as replacing 
those who could not do the trick. In fact, he was now 
spoiled for riding anything second-rate, and Bowman and 
the General were the only two that he intended to keep 
for the ensuing year. 

Between his arrival at Amstead, and "the Derby," a 
period of as much note in the almanack of a sportsman as 
Whitsuntide or Easter in that of others, nothing occurred 
to onr hero sufficientlv worthy of record, unless it be the 
receipt of the two following letters* at about the end of 
the nrst fortnight : — 

"Gbosvenor Squarb, Sunday, April 19. 
"Dear Rabt. — Your account of your doings at 
Melton delightea me, but not so much as that I have 
heard from others of your performance over the country, 
and the good impression you left behind you on the 
people. They all say *you will do,' and" enough is 
expiiessed in those few words. I saw your fillies a few 
days bacl^ and I reallv think you have a chance. True- 
man «ay8 ne has tried them high (such are his words), and 
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that Rouge is the second best two-year-old 
in his stable. I am just come from Tattersa 
they are both in the betting ; Rouge at on! 
Euphrosyne at 26. You should empl<^ som 
out a hundred for you, chiefly on Rou^ 
Trueman savs. He has taken the odds hin 
Make use of me, if you like, as I mean to 
money on Rouge — a hundred at least — to-] 
they tell me the may-fly is gone, I suppose \ 
meet in the little village. I shall therefore c 
I remain, — Dear Frank, truly yours, 

"P. Rabt, Esq." 



" Honoured Sib, — I writes to tell you ho' 
is, as it is my duty so to do. I thinks we s 
hand with Rouge, if we doesn't win the O 
tried her with a eood four-year-old at eight 
they ran head to head. Euphrosyne is well, 
speed, but I doubt she will not stay.^ I ha 
odds (12 to 1) to £50 about Rouge, and I i 
you to do the same, but don't meddle with t 
The odds will be higher against her after 
people sees she hasn't many friends. — Sir, y 
servant, 

"W. 

"To Francis Rabt, Esq." 



The consequence of these letters was, one f 
to his friend Dauntley, requesting him to tak 
a hundred pounds on Rouge,![but, in the class 
of Mr. Trueman, not to meddle with Euphroi 
commission was executed, on the following 
his Lordship. 

A fortnight before the Derby our her< 
London, and, as usual, took up his reside] 
uncle, whose kindness towards him was ui 
could not, however, help remarking that, al 
the length of time since he had last seen hiE 
certain extent, to be looked for, there was ; 
ence in the character and deportment of 
nephew, and in one or two respects not i 

1 Anglici—\B a jade and will die away in a strugg 
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aecotinted for. In the first place, he was rather short in 
lis answers ; in other words, if he did not appear to hold 
hiB unde cheaply, he appeared evidently to attach but 
little weight to his general remarks and opinions. The 
fiust was, nis uncle had never been at Melton. In the 
next, he observed a thouchtfulness about him that was 
not, he was certain, natural, and he now and then appeared 
lo be almost absorbed in thought. In fEict, Mr. Beaumont 
Baby began to doubt whether his favourite nephew was 
happy, and even put the question to him, to endeavour 
to satisfj^ his mind on the subject. The answer was, of 
course, in the afi&rmative. 

That Frank Raby was, at this time, quite happy, no 
one will readilv believe, and the cause of his not oeing 
flo will as readily present itself. He had embarked in a 
■peculation, the resiQt of which was not only in itself 
uncertain, but it was also apparent to him that he had 
embarked in it rashly, and without the means of carryine 
it through with any satisfaction to himself. He had 
already put himself under an obligation to a friend, and 
that a newly-acquired one, for the money his fillies had 
eofit, and he was further involved with him in the odds 
he had taken for him at Tattersall's. In short, for the 
first time in his life, he found himself in trouble, in 
consequence of exceeding his means. But this was not 
the utmost extent of it. He had subjected himself, also 
for the first time, to a severe self-reproach for acting an 
underhand part in the possession of his racing fillies — in 
fact, for having done what he feared to be known to 
all the world, which he felt was quite repugnant to his 
naturally ingenuous disposition. 

Withm a week of the meeting, matters stood thus : 
Bonge was third favourite for the Oaks, the odds being 
only 8 to 1 against her, whereas, with respect to Euphro- 
•yne, they remained at 25. Nevertheless, in consequence 
of her being in the same stable with Eouge, said to be 
such a flyer, added to her being known to be a superior 

Ser, a good deal of money had been laid out upon her at 
e above-named quotation, but not by the principal 
bettors, further than to make up their books. As to ner 
owner, although he had taken the odds — at least his noble 
friend had done so for him — to another hundred pounds, 
cm the Monday before the race, when they were only 12 
to 1, he had not one shilling on Euphrosyne nor had 
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any of his friends who were in the secret^ and they onb 
consisted of three ; namely, Lord Dauntley, Hargraye, at |n^ 
Qoodall, his old Christchurch chums, who had laid od *^ 
some money on Rouge. 

On the morning of the race, an alteration had taha 
place in the betting, in consequence of something ha\ni|j ^ 
transpired, and the odds stood thus : 12 to 1 agaioil 
Rouge, and 10 to 1 against Euphrosyne, or 6 to 1 against lb 
Darkin's lot. Thus had Rouge ^ne down four pdot^ « 
whilst Euphrosyne got up fifteen in the betting. r 

But one thine surprised Frank Raby and his friflodlfc:: 
more than the alteration in the betting ; and this was te ' L 
fact of the worst jockey being put upon Rouge, and tk 
best on the other filly, which was thus accounted for lif 
Mr. Trueman : — 

" We must not throw away a chance, rir," said he ti' ^- 
our hero, "with Euphrosyne, although hers ia a poorons; 
she is a difficult mare to ride, whereas Rouge wants M 
riding at all, beyond keeping her straight and holdii{{ 
her well together. She's as honest, as, I fear, the others k 
a rogue." |. 

AU this, however, was very satisfactorily explained k 
about an hour before the race, and in the foJlowiiig I: 
manner : — 

Our hero was accosted on the course by a penoa 
of rather mean appearance, but having a good deal tke 
look and character of what is called a "leg," in tiie nil 
acceptation of that term. 

" Pray, sir," said he, " are you not Mr. Raby ? " 

" I am," he replied. 

" And the owner of two fillies in this race ? " 

Our hero paused, but his silence was thus interrupted 
by the "leg** :— 

"I know all about them, sir," resumed he; "they an 
both your fillies, and you have been robbed J I saw then 
tried, and I have no doubt but that Euphrosyne is five 
pounds a better mare than Rouse. As for myself, I 
stand to win upon her, and have laid long odds ag ' 
the other, whicn, in my opinion, is as big a jade as 
started in a race." 

" And pray who are you ? " asked our hero. 

" No matter who I am, sir," was the reply ; "youll find 
I have told you the truth." 

" Here is a pretty business," said Raby, as he galloped 
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i to GkxxUdly whom he chanced to espy on the course ; 

(or God^ BBikey where is Danntle^ ? " 
■ ^ What do you want with him in such a hurry 9 " asked 
3k)odaU. 

^ . ^ To hedge our money hefore the ring breaks up/' was 
^ I nply ; ^ I have reason to believe we are all dojie about 
, who has not a chance to win, and the other filly 



The upshot^ however, was this : — Lord Dauntley could 
tot be found ; neither our hero nor Goodall had any 
Kfeedit in the ring, which, in an hour from that time, was 
igraken up; and to the post went the fillies. The race 
•«■ one of the quickest ever seen over that course. 
fenpluosyne answering every stroke of the whip and every 
tig of the spur — struggling, in short, to the very last 
itride — ^was only beaten by a head, whereas the faixywrite 
Unu at the extremity of the tail, or, as his owner said 
M Edipee's competitors, ^^ nowhere" And the summing 
ttp.ci the case was this: — Mr. Trueman won £300 by 
Nr^^g Rouge to lose, the money being laid out for him 
by a mend ; and if Ephrosyne had won the race, he 
Vrould have pocketed £3000 on the event — in fact, to 
ine his own words, let drop when very drunk, he should 
frtnn thai how have been a gentlemcm. But it now matters 
little : Mr. Trueman went to his account without having 
Iseen created a gentleman, by breaking his neck down 
stairs, when in a state of beastly intoxication ; and our 
liero purchased a lesson at no very great cost. 
- Now, inde^ndently of the lose of the stakes, and the 
honour of being a winner of the Oaks — an honour which, 
nevertheless^ must in this case have lain dormant for 
a time — ^there was one very provoking circumstance to 
Frank Baby, in this foul transaction. He could have 
■old Bouge for 1000 guineas, on the strength of her 
place in the betting, whereas she was now worth little more 
uan as many half-crowns — in fact, she was soon after- 
modfl sold at about tJiat figure. Euphrosyne, however, 
was vidaable, and might nave been sold for a very 
ecmndezable sum. To get rid of the thing altogether^ 
however, and to prevent the necessity of his applying to a 
friend to enable nim to pay the bets Lord Dauntley had 
made for him at Tattersairs, and to discharge Mr. True> 
man's bill, he accepted an offer made to him, through 
Tmeman, of 800 guineas for her, which, with no great 
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addition from his own present resources, enabled bin 
discharge all obligations — that to his friend Dauntley, 
the original purchase of the fillies, amongst the numi 
And there was one redeeming quality in Mr. Truem 
the trainer : he left the worid without betraying 
secret as to whom these fillies belonged ; and as our h 
had not made any admission to the ** leg," who made 
disclosure of the villainy, it never came to light until 
revealed it himself, at a period when it mattered noth 
if all the world knew it. 

Horace says, ^^Life is short, and we should gather 
roses while Fate leaves them in our power ; " and he a 
says (mistakenly, I think), that "the charm of Ft 
consists in being pointed at, and having it said, ThUiik 
Now, I do not think that our hero was under the ban 
the last-named infirmity ; but that he was bent ti{ 
gathering the roses before the bloom began to fade, 
late proceedings have pretty clearly demonstrated, 
his friend Dauntley and himself, then, were taking a t 
together in the park, on the Thursday after the Eps 
meeting, the following conversation took place : — 

"I may consider myself very fortunate," said Fn 
Baby, " in getting out of my racing speculation so weD 
I have done ; and shall be very cautious how I enter u 
another. But I have a serious undertaking on my han 
which must be accomplished in the course of the sumine 

" What is that ? " said Lord Dauntley. 

" I must lay out upwards of £1000 in horseflesh, ani 
am at present uncertain whence that sum will be for 
coming." 

" My good fellow," said his Lordship, " you need be 
no longer. I have that sum at your service any day ) 
may call upon me for it. Nothing is more grateful to 
than the act of serving a friend ; indeed, I consider tl 
we are sent here, among other wise purposes, to serve « 
other when it lies in our power." 

" A thousand thanks, my dear Dauntley," replied Bal 
" but I must not trespass further on the kindness of i 
friends, so long as I have other sources to fly to for rel 
Goodall tells me he can recommend me to a resnecta 
man in the city, who will advance me a couple of thou8< 
pounds on a post-obit security, and on fair terms. I 
to be introduced to him to-morrow." 

" Needs must, when the devil drives," resumed h 
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.untley ; " but, as your father cannot be fifty, you will 
ve to pay a heavy bonus." 

^•Yes, but there is my uncle, also," replied our hero, 
loodall says the contingency may be made to embrace 
r expectations from him." 

" I doubt it," said his Lordship. " However, if you do 
t succeed in the city, you know where to come ; at all 
Bnts, do not conclude the bargain without informing me 
the nature of it." 

At the appointed hour Goodall met our hero at Limmer's, 
d getting into a dirty hackney coach, proceeded to the 
iy on an equally dirty business, and in due time arrived 
the residence of Mr. Sharpe, a member of the honour- 
le profession of money - scriveners. On their names 
ing announced to him, they were shown into the dining- 
om, where Mr. Sharpe almost immediately made his 
pearance, that part of his premises, as he himself said, 
mg better fitted than the ** office" for gentlemen who 
me to him " on matters of a delicate nature." He was 
middle-aged man, respectable in his appearance, possess- 
g a quick eye, and altogether a very intelligent counten- 
«e. We will once more have recourse to the dialogical 
Pm, in describing this interview. 

** Good morning to ye, gentlemen," said Mr. Sharpe (on 
nking his appearance) : " Mr. Gk)odall, I believe." 
•* The same, sir," replied Goodall. 
**Then I presume," continued Mr. Sharpe, "thiscentle- 
%n (bowing to our hero) is Mr. Raby. I beg, gentlemen, 
►U will be seated." 

*• My friend Mr. Baby, sir," said Goodall, " is in want 
some temporary assistance, and having been recom- 
Bnded to you by my friend Mr. Thornton, I have reason 
believe you will render it to him upon fair and honour- 
le terms." 

•*Sip," said Mr. Sharpe, smirking a bow, *' you pay me 
Compliment ; but this I may say of myself, that, from 
y very ezt^ive pecuniary connections in this great 
Wn, I have the means of rendering gentlemen accom- 
odation to an extent not within the reach of — I think I 
*y say — any other man. But pray, sir, let me ask you, 

2 our friend a son of Mr. Baby, of Amstead Abbey ? " 
He is," repHed Goodall. 
**Then," resumed Mr. Sharpe, "there willbenodiffi- 
ilty in this case. I foreclosed a mortgage last year, on a 
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" There is no fear of my being served in that way,' 
repli^ Raby ; " Mr. Sbarpe seems to be a respectam 
man ; has a devilish good house ; and keep lots of deikL 
I am to give £6000 for £2000 cash down." 

"Well," resumed his noble friend, "all things con- 1 
sidered, for your father is a young and very hale man,! { 
do not think that is much out of tne way, for there is no 
small risk in post-obit bonds. You know the law taka 
no cognisance of the boniLS — ^that is, the lender can oo^ 
recover the principal and legal interest for the same." 

" Indeed ! " exclaimed our hero, somewhat surprised 
at the assertion. " Still, no man, with the feelings of t 
gentleman, would refuse to pay the bonus." 

" Certainly not," replied Lord Dauntley, " if he were 
fairly dealt with in the transaction, and no further 
advantage taken than that to which he himself had been 
a party." 

At the end of a fortnight from the visit of our heio^ 
with Groodall, to the city, he received the following note 
from Mr. Sharpe : — 

"Mr. Sharpe presents his respectful compliments to 
Mr. Raby, and begs to inform him that everything is 
arranged relating to the post-obit transaction ; and will 
thank Mr. Raby to give nim the meeting on Thursday 
next, at two o'clock precisely, at No. 13 JSdward Street, 
Portman Sq^uare, where the gentleman who makes the 
advance resides." 

As may be imagined, our hero was true to his time, and 
having been introduced to Mr. Thornton, who acceded to 
Mr. Snarpe's request, made his appearance in £dwaid 
Street, just as the clock struck two, expecting to find 
the lawyer, if not Mr. Thornton, there before him. 

It happened, however, that he was the first ; and on 
inquiring whether Mr. Longbottom was at home, waa 
answered by a smart livery-servant in the afiirmative, 
and to whom he presented his card. 

"Walk this way, if you please, sir," said John; and 
he conducted him to the front drawing-room, which waa 
not only elegantly furnished, but had its walls absolutely 
covered with large and apparently well-executed paintinga 

" This man must be a man of fortune," said our h^ 
to himself, as he threw his eyes round the room ; " I thiid 
I am in good hands." 
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In a very few minutes the door of the room was opened, 
and a tall, thin, unhealthy-looking person in black, with 
t well-powdered head, walked in, with our hero's card 
in his hEind, and was, of course, very polite to his guest 

"You are punctual, Mr. Raby," said he; "I like to 
. biTe to do with persons who are punctual." 

" But where is Mr. Sharpe ? " inquired Frank. 

"Why I think he will soon be here, accompanied by 
I gentleman whose name and object you have been ac- 
quainted with," resumed Mr. Longbottom. " But you know, 
nr, lawyers like Mr. Sharpe, in a large way, cannot always 
eonunand their own time. Pray, Mr. Baby, be seated." 

"Thank ye," replied Frank Baby; "but I wish to 
bave another look at your pictures. I admire this^ much," 
pointing to an historical piece of very large dimensions. 

^ That is a chef d^ceuvre^^ said his host ; " I gave 3000 
guineas for that picture, in Bome." 

"And tAis," resumed our hero. 

" A Correggio," said Longbottom. 

"And thisy how beautiful 1 " 

" You show your taste, Mr. Baby ; that picture is yowa," 

"Minelll" 

"Yes, yours; that is to say, merely nominally so. 
General Jervis, now at the Bedford Hotel, in Covent 
Garden, is to give you 700 ^ineas ; and a gentleman of 
the name of Crow will also give you 300 for that exquisite 
'Holy Family,' by Le Brun, which will just make up 
1000 guineas of the money." 

Chi nearing this our hero smelt a rat ; and, taking out 
his watch, thus addressed Mr. Longbottom : — 

"By the way, Mr. Longbottom, I want to leave my 
card on a friend who lives in the square, and by the 
tame I return, no doubt Mr. Sharpe and Mr. Thornton 
will be here. So good morning, for the present." 

The bell was rung ; the door opened by the foot- 
man; and exit Fraiu^ Baby, with these words in his 
mouth : — 

" If old Sharpe's head never aches till I meet him at 
tlds fellow's house, he will have a good time of it." 

But what was to be done with Mr. Thornton, whom 
our hero could not think of thus leaving in the lurch ? 
lovskily for both parties, he saw him at the other end 
o( the street) and told Mm what had passed about the 
pictures. 

14 
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" They attempted to do me in the same way," saic 
Thornton, « and, as it was, I was obliged to take ; 
worth of plate which I did not want ; but they arc 
reasonable in your case.** 

" Well," said Frank Raby, " I am very sorry you 
been brought here on a fool's errand, but I will inste 
write a note to Sharpe, and tell him to let matters 
till he hears from me agiiu ; and I will send it to 
at Longbottom's." Mr. Thornton approved of his di 
tion, and here the matter ended for the present. 

The next day Frank Raby called on Lord Dauntle; 
inform him of the result of his visit to Edward St 
and at the conclusion of his story was thus addressee 
his truly noble friend : — 

"My dear Raby, have nothing more to do in 
business. As I told you before, I can furnish you i 
the £2000 without the least inconvenience, and req 
no other security than a common bond. I would ad 
you to get Mr. Thornton to make your peace with 
Sharpe, by paying him his costs in preparing the b( 
which cannot be much, as the value of stamps to 
executed deeds is not enforced. As to Mr. LongboU 
with his chef (ffceuvre, leave him to his fate ; he will, h 
ever, be aware that you are too long-headed for him. "V 
Mr. Crow is, I know not ; but General Jervis I do hap 
to know, and am quite sure that, so far from his be 
at the Bedford Hotel, in this town, and able to give 
guineas for a picture, he is at this moment playing 
hide-and-seek with the bailiffs, and cannot command 
shillings." 

"My dear Dauntley," replied our hero, "you are 
kind ; if compelled to do so, I will accept your offer, 1 
I still have one more move. There is a rich old mil 
on the Amstead estate, who, I have reason to belie 
will lend me this money, on a common bond, with 
insurance on my life, which I should be willing to ma 
by way of rendering the security * undeniable,' as i 
lawyers say. I will write to him this evening." — A 
so he did, to the following purport : — 

*'LiMMER*s Hotel, Bond Street, June 4M, 1804 
"Mr. Grimes, — I want to borrow £2000 on my boi 
for which I will pay the legal interest, and make 
insurance on my life, if you think it necessary, for t 
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brineipaL If you can so hx oblige me, do it quickly^ as 
t want to puTcnaae some hunters against next season. At 
BftU events, say nothing about this application to any one 
• — of all persons in the world, not to Rohson. I can have 
the bond prepared here, which will be better than em- 
ploying a country attorney. — In haste, yours, &c., 

"Francis Raby. 
. '< To Mr. Obimes." 

An answer to this effect was returned by the first post : — 

" AsHTON Mills, June 1th, 1804. 
'' Hon. Sib, — I am sorry to hear you want such a large 
mun as £2000. Sure you been't agoing to lay it out 
aU tn horuSy for you have the finest in the country now, 
by odds. Howsomever, you shall have the money by 
this day month, on the conditions you propose ; and on 
leceiyinff the papers, it shall be paid through my sales- 
man in London, so that nobody will know nothing about 
it. I am ^ad to oblige you, sir, and don't doubt but 
youll be kind to the lads when I am gone. No more at 
present from, hon. sir, — ^Your dutiful servant, 

"John Grimes. 

"P.fif. — ^As I loves you, Mr. Francis, as the apple of 
my eye, don't be offend^ at my saying I hopes you 
wont get into no mischief among the gambling gentle- 
men in London. They tells me they are too sharp for 
us country people." 

How is it, it may be asked, that we have heard nothing 
of Sir John Inkleton, the friend and patron of our hero, 
in tiie late memorable transactions % How is it, indeed, 
that he was not allowed to be privy to them? The 
answer is — ^it was too near home for the grand secret of 
tiie racing fiUies, as also the transactions with Mr. Sharpe, 
to be divulged in that quarter. Sir John, in spite of 
now and then a hint from Lady Charlotte, that he had 
"spoiled Francis for a younger brother," was a great 
fetvoniite at the Abbey, and, although considerably his 
junior, much in the confidence of Mr. Raby. Nor is 
this the extent of the reason why he was kept in the 
dark. Our hero knew that this outbreak of his, so far 
from bdng approved of, would have been discouraged 
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tfoachiiuui ; but I did hope to see him something beyond 
m sportaman and a coachman — qualified, in fact, which I 
cazmot at present consider him, for the useful and elegant 
intercourse of common life, in the first place, and service- 
«ble to his country, in the next." 

*• You do me honour," replied the Baronet, also with a 
■mile on his countenance, "by attributing to me influence 
over a mind so capable of judging for itself as that of our 
friend Frank is. His coaching propensities may, perhaps, 
be laid at my door ; but when you recollect that his 
fiither sent him a-hunting before he was twelve years old, 
1 plead not guilty to the other charge. As to his 
defining eoing abroad, I confess I agree with him that, 
without a oetter knowledge of foreign languages than he 
poBseases, it would be two years of his life wasted, which 
1 certainly considered to have been the case with myself, 
because my heart was aU the time at home, where his, I am 
sure, would be also. And then, with respect to his being 
in Parliament, I scarcely know what to say on that 
subject. To be sure, one reason for declining — that of 
being occasionally intenoipted by a call of the House in 
the hunting season — is of rather a childish nature. If 
every gentleman were to refuse to sacrifice a few of the 
comforts of life to his duty to his country, where should 
we find statesmen to carry on the business of the country ? 
Still, it is my opinion there should be a kind of ad valorem 
conflideration here ; a man may, I think, with propriety 
Bay ^is to himself : — * By going into Parliament I shall 
make a great personal sacrifice, and the question is, shall 
I be, beyond the value of my vote, worth anything when 
I get there? Had I not better (supposing him to be 
aware that he will be of no further value than by his 
vote) leave the vacant place to be filled by some one who 
IB better qualified than I am for so important a situation ? ' 
Andy friend Beaumont," continued the Baronet, " as you 
are fond of a classical allusion, I refer you to some- 
thing like a case in point, in ancient days. Xenophon 
dcBcribee Socrates in conversation with a very young man, 
whom he knew, and who was, at that time, soliciting for 
a principal post in the army. To what does he compare 
hunt To a sculptor who undertakes to form a statue, 
without having learnt the statuary's art 1 ^ In time of 
war,' adds the sage, ' no less than the safety of the whole 
community is intrusted to the general ; and it is in his 
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i)ower, either to procure to it many and great advantageii 
by a prudent discharge of the duties of his station, v 
involve his country, through misconduct^ in the veij 
deepest distress; and, therefore, that man must bi 
worthy of no small punishment who, whilst he is nn* 
wearied in his endeavours to obtain this honour, takei 
little or no thought about qualifying himself properly foi 
exeouting a trust of such \'ast importance.'" 

**I remember the passage you allude to," replied Mi. 
Beaumont Baby, "and a£o that the lecture of Socratei 
wrought so powerfully on the young gentleman, that he 
immediately applied himself to the gaining instruction, 
which qualified him for the post ; and why should not 
my nephew have done so also? The histonr of our 
country tells us that youth is no bar to a display of 
either talent or of action; and, if you recollect^ when 
Homer calla Agamemnon venerable, it is not in reference 
to his years, but to his knowledge and acquirements." 

"Well," resumed the Baronet, "all I can say on the 
subject is, that, amongst my acquaintance (indeed, I 
might have been in the House myself, but I was aware of 
my o\*-n incapacity to do good), three very good fellow^ 
in their way, haa seats in Parliament as soon as thej 
came of age ; but I have yet to learn that either of them 
did anything beyond the value of their vote. One of 
them, in fact, disappointed me ; for, being rather s 
cleverish fellow, I thought he would have made a good 
speech, and knowing it was his intention to make one, I 
went into the gallery one night to hear him. But what 
was the result ? In the first place, having had a dinner 
party that evening, he was more than half dnmk ; and 
knowing that the motion he was about to speak on would 
iivU Iki called till after midnight, he went first to the 
Opera. Now, whether it was that, being musical, the 
tiuo singing of Catalani had quite bothered his brains, or 
\\w ollVct of wine, I cannot pretend to say, but this I 
knv^w, he made siid work of it. He not only hemm'd 
rtn«l ha\l to an extent scarcely ever heard before ; kept 
invningand twisting about his cocked hat as if, as Addison 
luiinotMuslv ^^av^ he had been cheapening a beaver, instead 
.1 n.lihv^**iug a senate; but at length got so bewildered 
.^^^u^^^u 1^0 phenomena of his own theory, that, luckily 
,Milvipo iov lun^ bi^» voice was so far drowned between 
il.. \yv^v bear' of his friends, and the coughs of his 
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enemies, tliat not a syllable he uttered could be heard by 
blie House. Being a good plucked one, however, he woulil 
not sit down until a friend in his rear pulled him into 
his seat by his skirts, to the amusement of those who 
"witnessed it. Still," continued Sir John, "there are 
striking exceptions to this rule — none, perhaps, more so 
than in your own person, in your maiden speech on the 
slave trade." 

" I thank you for the compliment," observed Mr. Raby, 
"although I see in it an unintentional rebuke. I was 
certainly successful in my first essay ; but being aware 
that to have followed up this success, would have imposed 
upon me labours that a naturally indolent disposition 
vas unwilling to submit to ; and being averse to the 
attempt at doing anything by halves, I gave up politics 
It once : and in one respect I am a gainer. I have retained 
the friendship of men for whom I have the highest regEuxi, 
but which, being opposed to them in my views, would 
have been endangerea in the heat of political warfare and 
debate. However, to return to the original object of 
introducing the conversation respecting Frank. As you 
have decidedly an influence over him, let me beseech you 
to use it in impressing on him moderation in his pursuits, 
and not to forget that, one day or another — and no one 
knows how soon — ^he may be called upon to fulfil duties 
of no ordinary kind. Again, I am rather inclined to 
believe he has somewhat of an extravagant turn, which 
may lead him into difficulties unexpectedly ; for I hear 
he has already added two hunters to his stud — talks of 
purchasing others — and has taken apartments and stables 
at Melton for the forthcoming hunting season." 

" Well, Raby," said the Baronet ; " you have now paid 
me a compliment, in return for one which is justly your 
due. With regard to expense, I have always instilled 
upon Frank's mind — at least, whenever an opportunity 
offered — the advantage of living within one's income, 
inasmuch as the exceeding it is the bane of all real 
comfort ; and, believing example to be much better than 
precept, I have shown him, in black and white, that I 
live considerably within mine. As to his stud, I think 
diat, with his allowance of £800 a year from his father, 
the run of the Abbey for himself and his horses in the 
summer, and an occasional tip from his kind uncle (here 
the uncle smiled, which, of course, implied assent), he 
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may afford to increase it to six, and a hack or two ; and 
without that number he would cut a very poor figure afc 
Melton, and not a good one with it. And as for his ^ 
going to Melton, why I " 

" Yes, but, my good Inkleton, he has, I hear, taken staUfl 
for <«n," interrupted Mr. Beaumont Raby. 

'* Has he ? — still it does not exactly follow that, because 
a man takes a ten-stalled stable, he is obliged to put t 
horse into every stall," replied Sir John; "nor has he 
intimated as much. But smce you have mentioned the 
subject to me, Raby, permit me to deliver mjr opinion on 
it, and that without reserve : — Let him have hts ten hunter^ 
if such he his wish ; and do you help him to buy and heef 
them. You will not, I am certain, nave occasion to repent 
of the act. If a young man attempt anything, let rm. 
try to do it well ; and tnis, I am sure, is a maxim whieh 
you must approve. It equally applies to hunting, as to 
any other pursuit ; and let me advise you, as you nelped 
to send your nephew to the fountain-head of learning 
where the best society was likely to be met with, to Bern 
him to the fountain-head of fox-hunting, which Mdton 
surely is, and where advantages are to be looked for 
similar to those thought so much of at Oxford. You 
know you doat on Frank ; he is a noble-hearted fellow; 
you will be delighted in making him happy ; so at once 
open your purse-strings, and do so. Give him a few 
hundreds towards purchasing his horses, and add another 
hundred or two to nis allowance." 

"Your logic, Inkleton, is certainly good," said the 
uncle ; " you have taken it from a great authority : Dr. 
Johnson has told us, that whatever is worth doing at all, 
is worth trying to do well. I confess I like what I have 
seen of the Melton men ; they are sportsmen and gende- 
nien ; and although I could have wished to have seen 
Frank a little higher up in the tree of life, I will 
endeavour that he shall preserve the place he has allotted 
to himself. I will, then, yield to your suggestions; I 
will give him £500 towards purchasing his horses, and 
will add £200 a year to his allowance." 

As may be imagined, the Baronet was not slow in 
communicating this good news to his young friend, who 
felt, as he ought to have felt, the kindness of both parties. 
Nor was it without its good effect on Frank Baby, inas- 
much as, in the overflow of his heart, he determined upon 
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making known to each of his henefactors the affair of the 
-fiUieay and the reault of their racing career, appending 
thereunto a promise that, until he was in circumstances 
l^etter suited to the pursuit, he had taken his leave of 
lacing. But how did the uncle relish this outbreak of our 
young sportsman, and the somewhat clandestine spirit in 
which it had been carried on ? The fact is, he was so 
much pleased with the subsequent ingenuous deportment 
•of his dearly-beloved Frank, when detailing the various 
circn instances as they occurred and related to himself, as 
tbe sufferer ; and more especially so with the small share 
•of Tituperation bestowed bv him on the scoundrel who had 
•handled him so mercilessly, that he merely made use of 
this short expression : — 

•*Well, Frank, let all this be forgotten ; you were in a 
■eriouB scrape, which, no doubt, will be a warning to you, 
and yon cot out of it much better than might have been 
expected. 

The Baronet and his young friend having passed the even- 
ing of this day together, the former took an opportunity 
of expressing himself nearly in the following words : — 

•*Ii you will follow my advice, Frank, I should 
zeoommend you to abandon your present purpose of 
Tisiting Melton Mowbray next season, and I Know a 
man who will take the stables you have engaged off your 
hands. I do this from a regard to your comfort and good 
name, being convinced, from experience, which is our 
best preceptor, after all, in matters of this kind, that your 
present income is not equal to the expenses of such an 
establishment as you would require at that place. You 
would not like to be in the oacksround among your 
compeers, and nothing under a stnd of ten efficient hunters 
would keep you in the same rank with them. Six good 
omeB will ne enough in almost all other countries but 
Leicestershire ; ana, were I in your place, I would content 
mvaelf, for a few years, with what the Melton men call 
•the provincials,' making an annual visit to Melton at 
ihe conclusion of the season, if you like it, when the 
ploughed countries get dry, and the sport they show, 
eoiueqnently, becomes rare. I would recommena you to 
the following packs : — ^to those of the Duke of Beaufort 
•nd Sir Thomas Most^n, in Oxfordshire ; to that of Mr. 
Corbet, in Warwickshire ; of Mr. Musters, in Nottingham- 
ddre ; of Lord Darlington and Mr. Balph Lambton, in 



deservedly stand at the heacf of all others." 
This somewhat unwelcome advice was 1 
attention by our hero, rendered the less wi 
by the recent publication of the Billesden 
by Mr. Lowth, which not only added gre 
putation of Leicestershire as a hunting cou 
its spirit-stirring lines, had very much incr« 
to make one of the many choice spirits whosi 
ploits gave birth to them.^ His good sen 
length got the mastery over his desires, ai 
satisfaction of the Baronet, he yielded to his i 

1 As Horace says of Anacreon, to relish this 
transport ourselyes, in idea, to the time in whic 
but one of its great recommendations is, the an 
an eye-witness of a great part of what he rela 
says:— 

"He on whose natal hour the queen 
Of verse hath smiled, shall never 
The Isthmian gauntlet, or be seen 
First in the famed. Olympic race; 

and that Mr. Lowth did not go to the end of I 
is not a matter of surprise ; for it took place o 
severest part of all the Qnom country. Tl 
typographical inaccuracies in the last edition pu 
uiey appeared, I believe, in the original one), si 
WaarddL and " short home ** for "sweet home." 
error led to the confounding the late Colonel Wai 
Clarke notoriety, with the person intended to be 
the late Jacob Wardell, who, althouKh not maki 
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CHAPTER XIII 

i8on with Sir Thomas Mostyn, in the Bicester country, with 
mecdotes of some of the leading sportsmen in the provinces at 
&at day, and a glance at ''home, sweet home." 

[E summer having passed away much in the same 

manner in which sunmiers have since done, and our 
» having partaken of the amusements of London up 

certain period, and of the partridge and pheasant- 
»ting at the Abbey, in the autumn, he commenced his 
ber career under very favourable circumstances. He 

a stud of seven hunters, strong, but not deficient ii^ 
d, together with a capital hack, bred by his father, by 
Arabian sire out of a strong English mare. Moreover, 
Had himself a naturally strong constitution, con- 
iently, excellent health, and, thanks to the liberality of 
Delations, a fair account at his banker's. With a Hght 
•t, then, and well-braced nerves, he followed nis 
es to the humble town of Bicester, twelve miles fron^ 
ard, on the Buckingham road, where he found a few 
temen collected together for the same purpose as his 

; namely, to enjoy the pleasures of the chase in a 
itry of wnich he had had some experience during his 
lence at the University of Oxford, 
either was Frank Baby disappointed in the object now 
is view. He obtained an introduction to the master 
le pack, a good, honest Welshman, of plain, unaffected 
i^rs, but of extremely gentlemanlike deportment, 
in every way qualified for the situation he filled. A 
le man, possessed of £20,000 a year, and with no other 
'y expenses but his hounds, he was able to do the 
g with spirit, and with spirit was it done throughout 
)ad a full complement of hounds, and a good stable of 
as ; and the utmost regularity was observed in every 

of the establishment. But what most struck our 
^ sportsman, as re^rded the establishment, was, the 
^t little Welsh colony that was established in this 

of England by Sir Thomas Mostyn and his connec- 
%9 brought with them, at different periods, from North 
^. The connections consisted of Sir Edward Lloyd, 
^ created Lord Mostyn, who married the Baronet's 
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fiister, and at lei^h succeeded to his property ; and Ml 
Griffith Lloyd, his brother, a fellow of All Souls, Oxford, 
both good sportsmen. As may be expected, more WeUik 
gentlemen occasionally sojourned in the neighbourhood, 
for the sake of hunting with their countryman, who was 
deservedly popular amongst them alL 

But the great object of attraction in the eyes of Frank 
Baby was me huntsman to this pack, the very celebrated 
Shaw, who afterwards hunted the Belvoir hounds with n 
much spirit and ^lat. There was a peculiarity in hii 
manner of hunting his hounds which was quite unlike 
anything he had ever before seen, as well as a quicknea^ 
almost approaching to wildness, in his motions, that codd 
not be lost upon anyone who was capable of conmKn 
observation. And to show the repute he was in as i 
huntsman, and the value put on his services by his master, 
his salary — ^f or wa^es would be an improper term for such 
an annual sum, although paid to a person occupying whit 
may be called a meni^ situation — was £300 per annum, 
with a servant to arrange his apartment ! And then his 
horsemanship also surprised Frank Baby. There was an 
ease and elegance in his seat not often witnessed even ib 
the higher orders of life, together with a quickness that 
kept him always in his place, and this with a pack noted, 
as that of Sir Thomas Mostyn was, in those days, for going 
a racing pace whenever the scent served. And he w» 
told of an extraordinary circumstance that occurred to 
Shaw, which made a lasting impression on his mind. He 
first commenced hunting Sir Thomas Mostyn's hounds in 
what is called the Woore coimtry, comprising parts d 
Staffordshire and Cheshire, previously to their removal 
into Oxfordshire. It so happened, at this time, that, 
j)artly from a scarcity of foxes, and partly from ill-lnck 
in not catohing them, the space of seventeen days had 
passed over without his hounds tasting blood. Having 
then, marked a fox to ground in an earth on the side of a 
bank, Shaw determined on digging to him, although the 
night had commenced, and the assistance of lanthoms had 
become necessary. At length he got him in his hand, not 
a little to lus satisfaction, and, throwing him to the pad^ 
who were below him, on very slanting groond, and 
hallooinff '^ Who-hoop ! " most lustilv, expeotea to see him 
devoured. But no ; the nature of the ffronnd favonred 
him ; the hounds overshot their mark, and reynaid rdling 
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umself over, esoSped all titieir mouths ; and bade them^ 
br the pres^ity good night. As may be supposed, there 
IBS no stopping the paek with a fox so near to them as 
Us waa ; ana away they went in the dark, through 
everal Btnmg ooren, without anyone being able to follow 
hem, many not returning to the kennel until the next 
loming. 

The naiM of Baby, added to some little reputation our 
ero bad alnady gained in the hunting world, was a 
laflporifenfieient to introduce him into the best society 
l thia part of Ozfordshire. Neither could he have fixed 
1 a beHer jdiiee, in some respects, to have made what 
light be eallod ku d^lnU in the hunting world, with a 
srfeetly orgaaiied establishment) and with a view to 
Lture iiinniwrlinmi In the first place, that part of 
xf ordaura eaUad the Bicester country is one in which a 
Lsn attains tuefal lesBonB on riding to hounds, inasmuch 
S from ihia depth of its soil, the strength of its fences^ 
id its muneroaa brooks, it is by no means one that can 
a trifled wifeh ; on the contrary, it requires a good horse- 
lan, on ft flood horse, to be enabled to live well over it 
ith haaa& In the next, he reaped the benefit of good 
sample in aome of the conspicuous members of the 
(ostyn Hmit^ at that period comprising some of the first 
orsemen .of the aoe. For example, the present Earl of 
eraey, Qnm. Lord v illiers, would often be seen at the 
Dver nde^-pievloualy to his removing his stud to Melton 
» the seaion : Sir Henry Peyton was then in his prime, 
nd, taking a aeason throughout, was not to be beaten by 
ny man — ^when on Watchmaker especially, on whom he 
x!k a leapL of which a drawing was made, and a plate from 
t, in the "Sporting Maffazine.'' It was a stile, with a 
rook on the landing side, over which was a long foot- 
ridgSy all of which he cleared, and stopped the whole 
eld. TbB late Mr. Harrison, of Shelswell, a few miles 
rom BioeBter, was also a beautiful horseman, and had a 
^ble of eapital horses, no price stopping him. The 
loyda (brothers^ were likewise good, the elder (the 
ianmefe) eapecially at water. The celebrated Mr. Davey 
ould alao occasionally be seen vdth these hounds on the 
rorthamptonshire side of the country, over which, being 
le strraipest almost in England, he was much given to 
line. To prepare him for Billesden Coplow, too, the 
oickneflB of Snaw in his saddle, when hounds ran hard, 
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was by no means disadvantageous to our young 
as an example. 

And wliat did Frank Eaby think of the houi 
sentiments on this subject shall be exhibite 
following letter to his friend Hargrave, who "w 
time hunting in Essex : — 

* ' BiCBSTEB, November 3< 
" Dear Hargrave, — I have spent the mont 
ember at this place, hunting witn Sir Thomas 
hounds, and occasionally with those of the 
Beaufort and Grafton, when they meet within 
like the countrv much; it looks like a fo 
country, especially in the neighbourhood of the S< 
and the Quarters, where the foxes are capital, and 
show runs. The Northamptonshire side of it 
but infernally strong as to fences, with the river 
passing throu^ it. I saw a splendid run ov( 
Friday, f rom J3oddington Hill to Abdy Woo( 
Pytchley country, fifteen miles as the crow flies, 
only one check. Very few saw the finish, but ] 
of the few, on the General, who went well to the 
only gave me one fall. When you come here ; 
bring horses of power as well as blood, on accou 
depth of the country in many parts ; and also g( 
jumpers, as there are many brooks. It is not u 
to meet with half a dozen in a day ; and to con> 
of the truth of what I say, I counted seven bridg 
road from Gallows Bridge to Bicester, a distanc 
eight miles. 

" I like the people also. Mostyn is a perfect g( 
both in appearance and manners. The Lloyds 
sportsmen ; * Griff,' as he is called (his Christian 
Griffith, a Welsh, but not a high-sounding, pi 
especially, who is said to have the quickest eye t 
vixen, in the spring of the year, of any man g 
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3od jadges saj. Some peESQxui will tell you a pack of 
guilds should seem to be all of one family ; bnt I think 
characteristic should only extend to the look^ as 
ling too mnch in-and-in, as it is called, will not do 
either the human or brnte race, and no doubt the 
tion extends to the canine. Whether it be from that 
, or otherwise, I cannot say, but these hounds have 
duch tongue with even a moderate scent, and still 
of course, with a good one. With a good one, how- 
they go at a tremendous rate. It would do your 
; good to see Villiers, Peyton, and Harrison ride a 
> burst. They are beautiful horsemen and not to be 
in by any man in this country, or, I believe, in any 

'. need not tell you anything of the Duke of Beaufort's 
ids, as you have so often hunted with them from 
»rd ; but I believe you never saw the Duke of Grafton's 
. You would be much pleased with Rose, their 
»man, better known as * Tom Rose.' He is the very 
im-card of a huntsman, in all respects ; has a most 
ligent countenance, the voice of a Stentor, speaking 
Qent dog language, and is a good horseman. The 
ids are not so neat as Mostyn's, but have more 
5r ; and they appear to be higher in flesh, which Rose 
is necessary in his very strong country, wherein the 
Is are large and rough. The Fitzroys are considered 

sportsmen, but there is a gloom throMm over their 
arance in the field by the colour of their coats — a dark 
tt, which looks very sombre by the side of a bright 
et, which is that of the Mostynites. The latter have 
etter M on their button, whicn lately gave rise to a good 
. One of them appearing in Leicestershire in this 
ime, with a martingal on his horse, was asked by one 
e Uitey * whether the letter ikf implied martingal ? ' If 
are not smothered in an Essex ditch (how can you 

in such a slow country as that ?) I would advise you 
»me here next season. I think you will agree with 
hat the country is a sporting one — the field composed 
portsmen, and the whole thing done well. As for 
r, the huntsman, you will be delighted with him. 
ae a common phrase, he is as quick as lightning in all 
lotions — a little too quick, some of the knowing ones 

and I like to watch his countenance, when his hounds 
t a ticklish point He has a peculiar expression of 
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the eye, which shows how his heart and seal are abaoibed 
in the sport. 

"We had a fine run yesterday, from a cover called 
GravenhiU, which, being within such easy reach of Ozfoid. 
produced a good show of tyros, as you and I may now call 
those of the cap and gown who have a taste for hontio^ 
The fox crossed the brook at starting, and several of then 
got into it. as usually is the dase, for you know it is i 
teazer. I followed Peyton, and got well over on Achillea 
who, you know, is capital at water. I stuck to hm 
throuffhout the whole run, and towards the end of ife 
the following epigra/mmatic sentences were pleasantly a.- 
between us : — * More willow-trees. Sir HeniyJ 



said I ; ' another brook, I suppose V 'Go along,' repM 
this fine horseman, 'and don't stop to look at it' We 
both got well over, and had the best of it to the end ol 
a fine run, and over a fine country. But, talking ol 
brooks, there is a proper teazer in the Banbury country,- 
no less than the Charwell, which, as you know, is navi^^ 
far above Oxford. It sets less and less as you approtek 
Northamptonshire, ana is jvjnjpable in places m tk 
Chipping Warden country. I tried it the other day, oa 
the General, but, although he landed me, he fell bacL 
and had a narrow escape from drowning. * The Charwell 
was never leaped,' said Griff Lloyd to me. * Pardon me,' 
said I, ' it has been leaped this day, and I will ride at it 
again, if it comes in my way.' Let me know what yoa 
luive been doing in your country. Those Roodings foxei 
are, I believe, proverbially stout, and I am inform^ theit 
is no better sportsman than Mr. Charles Newman, the 
master of the hounds with which you hunt. One daj 
or another I hope I may see him. 

" I have given up Melton for this year — indeed, nntil 
finances increase. Racing, also, I have promised mj 
uncle to think no more about — for the present at least; 
so the hunters, the gun, and the fishii^-rod, miut 
furnish the out-a-door amusement ; the cook, the butler, 
and the young ladies, with a peep, now and then, into 
the classics (for I will not give them up), the pleasiii«e 
within the walls, secondary, I admit, to the others ; for— 

No sport to the chcue can compare, 

So manly the pleasure it yields ; 
How swee^ how refreshing that air 

Inhaled in the woods and the fields I 
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Aa we rnsli in pnmiit, new scenes still appear, — 

New landscapes enconnter the eve; 
Not Handel's sweet music more pleases the ear, 

Than that of the hounds in full cry. 

New atraigth from the chase we derive ; 

Its exercise sweetens the blood ; 
How happy those mortals must live, 

"When sport yields both physic and food I 
80 new and so varied its cnarms they ne'er cloy, 

like thoee of the bottle and face; 
The oftener-^the haider-4he more we enjoy, 

Ite more wtVe in love with the chsse. 

Having become poetical, it is time to conclude; ao 
scribe myself, — Dear Hargave, truly yoursy 

"Frank IUbi. 

P.flL — "Mj uncle has been very ill ; everybody aays he 
reaking fmt, I hojie not ; for he is too good a fellow 
rop abort before nis time ; and althougn there is no 
bt of my being a great gainer by his death, it is an 
it thaty 80 far from desiring, I would do all in my 
er to avert" 

here was an extraordinary character at this time 
ting with Sir Thomas Mostyn's hounds, and who 
rwards made himself so signal by his pedestrian feats, 
) be known by name and character to all the nations 
the civilized world. I allude to Captain Barclay, 
Try, in Aberdeenshire, who, a few years subseauent 
bhe period to which I am alluding, performed the 
culean task of walking 1000 miles in 1000 hours, 
r Newmarket race-course, for a bet of several thousana 
oda. The Captain was likewise, at this period, a great 
•on of the bozmg ring ; and our hero having somewhat 
, fnukcmt for the manly science of self-defence, their 
lAintance grew into intimacy, which continued through 
Ha was also considered a good and scientific sporta- 
L, as weU as an excellent jud^e of a hunter ; and on 
aubject of the latter, offered his friend Raby the 
)wing useful advice, enforcing it with the result of 
performance of his own stud : — 
Purchase your hunters," said the Captain, "with 
•e strength than is merely required to carry your 
grht. / get into the saddle full fourteen stone, not- 

15 
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Lom I have no trifling expectations, I do not publidy 
j-w myaelf as such." 

* My dear fellow," said the Captain, " you will excuse 
f saying, that both your father and your uncle take a 
ong view of the practice and effects of what is called 
.ze-fighting, very probably confounding it with the 
hts of the gladiators in ancient times — and upon a lower 
le it certainly does admit of a slight comparison — ^in 
licli men were either in part deprived of resistance, or 
posed to very unequal force. Iso man now enters the 
ig but upon perfectly equal terms, or on as nearly such 
circumstances will allow ; and the display of manly 
repidity, firmness, gallantry, activity, strength, and 
isence of mind, which these contests call forth, is an 
nour to the English nation, and apch as no man need 
ashamed of viewing with interest, pride, and delight ; 
i we may safely predict that, if the magistrates, or 
vemmen^ through a mistaken notion of preserving the 
blic peace, succeed in suppressing them, there will be 
end of that sense of honour, and spirit, and gallantry, 
icli distinguish the common people of this country 
in that of all others ; and which is not only the best 
itdian of their morals, but, perhaps, the only security 
B^ left either for our civil liberty or political independence. 
ESnslishmen are restrained from fighting occasionally 
prizes and honorary distinctions, they will soon cease 
^ht at all, and decide their private quarrels with 
jTgers or knives, instead of fists, in which case the lower 
Lers will become a base rabble of cowards and assassins, 
,dv at any time to sacrifice the higher to the avarice or 
.bition of a foreign foe. No people under the sun are 
B cruel than the English now are, or so little prone to 
id blood ; and, even admitting there is some cruelty in 
ze-fighting, experience has shown that cruel sports do 
b create a cruel people ; and, strange to say, the love of 
idiators among the Romans increased as the people 
gan to be civilized, and as their manners, in other 
spectfl, became more refined. Even the excellent and 
imane Titus encouraged all such exhibitions of science 
id manly courage ; and we find Pliny, in his panegyric 
i the stiU more excellent Trajan, stating his belief, that 
le public shows, exhibited at that emperor's expense, had 
o tendency to weaken or debauch the soul; on the 
jntrary, thit they excited the courage of the spectators ; 
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making tihem proud, ratLer than afraid of homouraMe 
scan, whikt they beheld slaves thirating after praise, a 
inflinied wtth the love of victory. What did Mr, 1 
Wyndlmm wy in reference to it, the other day, in ibe i 
House of Ck>miiioii3?^and a more humane man than 1^ 
himself does iHDt at tbia time exist. ' It ia thoiiglit,' said i| 
he, *that the pretention of conflicta between inferior i, 
animals mi^t prove prejudicial to the eonra^ of xU 4 
people. In dele nee of this hjpathesid, Briton si nave nvti | 
been distingokhed for what is called bottom, or pluck, ^j 
But ocmfliota between inferior animals^ and those between ^ 
rational beingi^ mch m men, bear no compariaon, inasmuch K 
as, in the one <ase, tht will of the combatant is lot |^ 
oonsnlted, end he may consequently be compelled to fight, «;, 
not only againet his inclination, but likewise on unequal '« 
tenns.' Agaiiv the picture he pre^nted to the champiart 
of the British- bosing ring, of the victim bleeding fm[^ 
the assassin's knife, and the accompanying inscnptiaiii, ^ 
written with bis own hand, show his opinion in m- ^ 
eqoivoeal terms. However, let me refer your father and ^ 
ancle to a lecemt charge to the grand jury by one of m ^ 
most dtttincniBhed judges, in my opinion highly char&c- i«j 
teristic of the national characteT, and plainly intim^linj ^ 
that, if we do not encour^:e boiingj we mutt be prepaid |j 
for the vQer practices of the stiletto, or the knife. 'I t^ 
cannot,' said his lordship, in allusion to a charge in tho (^ 
calendar fop cutting and maiming, 'but express my rMjff* ^ 
that a knife should have been found in the hands o/«* ^^ 
Efiglishmany as an instrument of offensive quarrel. It wa$ ^ 
formerly the practice in this country, when men fell onl^ ^ 
to fight as long as they could, ana possibly to do eidi ^ 
other as much injury as could be inflicted by the perstaaH \^ 
strength of the combatants j but they fought in an open, i,^ 
fair, and honourable manner ; they took no mean advao- \^ 
tages ; they had no recourse to deadly instruments tu ]^ 
procure superiority, or to gratify revenge, I will take i^ 
care, so long aa common aaeaults are puniabable by the ^ 
law, to visit, with the utmost severity of that law, tho* 
who dare to de&ert that mode of defence which nature hn 
given, and whicb. time has almost eancti&ed in their ofi 
country, and who have chosen to adopt that forfl)|ft 
practice of employing instruments of this deacriptkfl 
against a,n opponent. Gentlemen, the practice of boxiaff 
has often been a subject of digcuasion in tbi^conntiyi 1 
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net say, that it seems to me a practice that may be very 
Ivanta^ously encoaraged to a limited extent. It is, in 
me sort, a law of peace, for it discourages the use of 
ifair means of attack ; it prevents malicious retaliation ; 

only enables men to employ, fairly, advanta^s they 
ay naturally possess, and from the abuse of which they 
« restrained by the point of honour ; and while it 
Lcourages a proper English spirit, it prevents courage 
om degenerating into brutalitv, and secures men from 
.e treacheijy and malignity of those whom 'they have 
Fended.' This language," said the Captain, "is cor- 
borated by the well-known fact that, in Lancashire, 
here fair boxing is very little resorted to in quarrels, 
ere are forty cases of manslaughter for one that takes 
ace in any other county in England. Then, as to the 
large of cruelty on the part of the promoters of boxing, 

cannot be sustained m the face of evidence to the 
ntrary. Where is there a more humane man than 
.ckson, the present captain o( the ring; or Thomas 
richer, the champion of all England? Within four 
Qes of where we are now sitting, are two promoters of 
e ring — the worthy master of the hounds, and Mr. 
snson — ^than whom the world cannot produce two 
nder-hearted men. Who will accuse me of cruelty 
vrards man or beast?" added the Captain emphati- 
Uy ; " such was never my disposition ; and 1 can 
nestly assert that, so far from having witnessed in the 
ig anything having a tendency to make me so, I have 
tneased the display of feeling and conduct productive 

the most opposite effects. Only let public pugilistic 
ntests fi;o on as they are now conducted — with honour 
d credit to the parties concerned — and, my word for it^ 
ey will be the source of infinitely more good than harm 
society." 

•* The sentiments you have given utterance to," observed 
ibjr. **are precisely those which I myself entertain, and 
liich I have oftentimes availed myself of when arguing 
e Bubject with my uncle. I remember reading to him a 
tsBace from the speech of an eminent counsel, who was 
tfendinff five persons, indicted for having riotously 
Bemblea for the purpose of witnessing a prize-fight, and 
sisted the authority of an officer employed bv the 
agifltrates to disperse them. 'As to the practice of 
>xing, a great deal has been said about it of late, and the 
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Why," replied our hero, "the chairman told the 
r that the learned counsel had given a wrong inter- 
nation of the law, and, commenting upon the evidence, 
ddered it conclusive against the defendants." 
Then, of course, they were found guilty," observed 
Captain. 

Certainly not," answered Raby ; " they were not only 
litted by the verdict of the jury that tried them on 
first indictment, but upon two other indictments 
ing out of the same transaction it was thought ex- 
lent not to offer any evidence against them, and 
iicts of acquittal passed." 

And what were the principal objections to pugilistic 
ibitions urged by your fatter and uncle?" inquired 
Captain. 

I do not, as this moment, recollect what my father 
L on thfe subject," replied Raby ; " but my uncle drew 
antiquity for the arguments he made use of against 
' such public displays, especially in cases wherein 
ney is the proffered reward. In the first place, he 
tended, that a cold indifference to the sight of blood 
I wounds was no characteristic of the true hero ; and, 
king back to anticjuity, pronounced the Athletse, on 
auUiority of Euripides, to have been the worst soldiers 
Greece — so much so, indeed, as to induce Solon to 
suade the Athenians to allot the rewards bestowed 
>n them to the maintenance of poor orphans, rather 
XI to them. Neither did gladiatorial exhibitions 
itinne in the Roman state after it ceased to be pagan. 
iondly, although it might have been good policy in the 
Enans to impress their soldiers with a just contempt of 
\ power of elephants, by having a considerable number 
those animals driven through the circus at Rome by a 
r daves, armed with blunted javelins ; and although, 
Homer's time, bodily strength met with the greatest 
lOurs, being necessary to the subsistence of little 
remments — still, as our soldiers have no elephants to 
Ltend with, and as, since the invention of gunpowder, 
ysical strength and personal exertion, so much depended 
on by the ancients, are now not essential, such ex- 
ntions are useless. Men are more upon an equality in 
hting than they were in the early ages of the world. 
i admitted, however, that the spirit-stirring descrip- 
ns of single combats with the fist or the cestus — those 
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ity in battle, still, as has been proved in our 
irons and genendly victorious contests with the 
y, physical power in our soldiers has greatly served 
iause. It has been ascertained by the means of an 
iment called the dynamometer (or measure of 
gth), that the English are the strongest of all 
pesm nations, and, oy a fourth part, stronger than 
;es in a state of nature. Thus it appears that the 
Dvement of social order does not impair the physical 
rs of man, as some persons have imagined ; but 
ience has shown that the strength and activity of 
luman frame, arising from the natural muscular 
rmation of its parts, can be nearly tr^led bv proper 
and exercise, or what we call training. It has been 
d that, under such circumstances, man is infinitely 
ior in strength to the horse, relatively to the size of 
itter, which is to that of a man as six or seven to 
and he is capable of being trained to beat him at 
Ltinuance of labour. I, myself, walked 110 miles 
aeteen hours and twenty -seven minutes, and a man 
d Qranville went 142 miles in twenty-nine hours, 
ig the average of horses, not one in a thousand would 
performed either of these tasks.^ The mechanical 
ruction of man, however, is admirably adapted to 
Bstination under any circumstances in which he may 
aced ; but the degree of strength which is attainable 
:ercise, and lost by effeminacy, is, unfortunately, not 
■ally considered, or it would cause many to withdraw 
selves from the slavery of luxury, and induce them 
list under the banners of temperance and exercise, the 
sources of enjoyment, and the only efficient means 
lity. And tms state of additional strength in man, 
ber with health which none but those who have 
ienced it can appreciate, is found by those who are 
3d for the ring to be attained by plain but sub- 
ial food, with good malt liquor, or water, and not 
gh the means of soups, jellies, or rich sauces, and 

1 ingenious Frenchman ascertained the strength of the hnman 
, by placing on every part of a man's body, standing upright, 
ber of weights, in sucn a manner that each part supported 
3h as it could bear, relatively to the rest ; and it was found 
s contrivanee that a man could stand under 2000 pounds, 
sing, then, the bulk of the body of a horse to be as I have 
, he ought to bear a weight of 12,000 or 14,000 pounds, 
no horse could bear. 
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still less of spiritnous liquors, or laree qnantities of wik 
which are all found detrimental botn to health nd 
strei^h. 

" Tnen look at our own case. Within the last ten dij^ ^ 
you and I have hunted nine times, the distances to nd 
from the places of meeting averaging twenty miles. Nov, 
adding thereunto the several fine runs we have eeo, 
during the late succession of good sport, we may safely 
reckon upon having ridden fifty miles per day, pattiig (1 
the extra exertion of riding over the coantry oat of Ae ' 

Question. Have either of us, let me ask, felt tiie diditeit 
egree of fati^e from the doin^ of these ten days t Oft 
the contrary, nave we not felt invigorated, and, in eroy 
respect, in f)etter health ? Have we not enjojred ournmli^ 
ana our wine, and our heds, rising in the morning witht 
freshness not perceptible at other periods of the yen^ 
in the summer months espedallv, when our ezertioni 
necessarily abate ? Rel;^^ upon it, then, my young friend,' 
added the Captain, with no slight emphasis, ^^mndr 
exercises of all sorts should be encouraged in the yontt 
of this country ; and although the practice of prift' 
fighting cannot altogether be justified on moral gronndB- 
inasmuch as the training two persons for the exprea 
purpose of inflicting serious injury to each other, in ooU 
Dlo(xi, at the hazard of sacrificing their lives, while tboo* 
sands of their fellow-men are looking on, for their amnie 
ment, is undoubtedly opposed to Christian feeling ; still, 
up to the present time, considerably more cood than effl 
has arisen trom it, in upholding the national character for 
courage and fair play, and enabling Englishmen to IxNtft, 
not merely of their courage and fair play in their qnandft 
but that England is the only country under the mn^ tn iddA 
the knife or the dagger is not used to avenge innJU or »• 
juries. There are, I am sorry to add, some signs d. t 
departure from the strictly honourable conduct mthsfto 
displayed in the British ring, the consequence of Jewi 
becoming prominent characters in it : should tiiia beoooe 
manifest, it will lose the patronage of those highly r^ 
spectable persons who now siipport it so liberally — man! 
of them on principle — and I have no hesitation in sajin^ 
that my support, earnest as it has hitherto b^oi, will, m 
that case, oe withdrawn. But it is not only from the 
practice of boxing that national advantages «re derirad : 
the use of the cudgel and back-sword, or single-stick— « 



It 
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k Btick with a basket to guard the hand is called— is 
iqually serviceable in .its wa^ ; and I will show you a 
nan* to-morrow, at the cover side, who is one of the best 
kwordamen in the army of the present day, having derived 
oia Buperiority from the constant use of the back-sword 
irliile at Rugby school." 

The season drawing to a dose, and Frank Raby, not 
Bon«idering his stud strong enough to make a finish of it 
Kfe Melton, bent his steps homewards, and arrived at the 
ABbey about the first week in April, having the pleasure 
to find all his family in good health. Nearly the first 
thing that he did, was to send for Mr. Robson, the 
■teiPTard, and direct him as to making preparations for his 
■tad during the summer months ; neither was the order 
a light one. But we will describe the meeting between 
them on the occasion. 

« Gkxxl morning to you, Robson," said our hero ; ^ I am 
glad to see you well. I want to arrange about my hunters, 
eight in number, which I intend shall remain here during 
the summer." 

** Exactly so," replied the Scotchman. "We have a 
flood prospect of a fine bite of grass in the park by 
SCay-day at furthest, and the Squire's hunters are always 
turned out about that time. There is plenty of shade and 
water, and it will do your heart good to see how the poor 
beasts will gallop al>out and enjoy themselves on fine 
Btunmer days, and how fat they get. Then there will be 
a fibie herd of them together, with the Squire's eiffht, 
and my lady's ponies, and all the hacks ; on 1 how they 

will ^" 

"Ay, ay ! I know what you are going to say, Robson," 
resumed the young Squire ; " but I am not going to turn 
mv horses into the park, to knock their legs to pieces in 
flulopinff, and stamping to rid themselves of flies, besides 
lOBing lul their condition, which is now quite perfect. 
Ton must run me up four hovels in a drv and retired 
part of the park, dividing each into two, with four outlets 
of ffround, well railed in, of about a quarter of an acre 
eai£. The doors must be double the common width, with 
rollers to the side-posts ; and if no water be at hand, a 
water-cart must be made to hold two days' consump- 
tion, and a one-horse cart at command, to carry hay and 
com." 

** Hay and com 1 " exclaimed Robson ; " why surely. 
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sir, you are not goin^ to expend hay ai 
when they do no worJc ! The expense oi 
enough in the winter months ; but surel"" 
"Leave those matters to me," said i 
the Squire has no very good old oats, 
ouarters of the best for me, the next ma 
the hovels and paddocks be run up witt 
horses will be ready to be put into them 
in May. But I have forgotten one thii 
you will have both lucern and winter ta 
time; and you must order a cart-load 
brought to the hunters, whenever my 
proper to give them." 

" The lucern and the tares will be ve 
time you specify," resumed the steward 
sore waste to cut them." 

" The younger the better," answered o 
man; "there is no purpose to which y< 
that will pay half so well as that for 
required by me. But do not alarm you 
shall not want many of them, having hi 
the best groom of the present day that : 
of any sort is injurious to the condition 
on their condition does half of their ex< 
Indeed, the longer I live, the more I am < 
truth of Mr. Warde's maxim, that * the go\ 
of horses ^o in at their mouths.' " 

The faithful steward having satisfic 
the sanction of his master had been ol 
outlay of capital, assured " Mr. Francis " 
should be immediately executed, and 
economy as possible, observing, at the i 
although he had never given the subj 
consideration before, yet he was inclin 
opinion as to the condition of the horses, 
would be very much affected by the su 
keep. 

" Besides," added he, " your horses, si] 
the paddocks. Since I have lived with 
have had three good hunters spoiled — two 
by others, and one gored by an ox. I 1 
the huntsman say that he never rode but 
he could not find the bottom of, in th 
season, and that was a roan horse, called 
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I obliged to be kept at house all eummer, and for two 
K^asons : first, he was so vicious that he was dangerous to 
K^lie others in the park ; and secondly, his body was so 
fteep, in proportion to the length of his fore legs, that he 
^pnld not reach the ground wim his mouth without great 
difficulty, and of course straining his limbs. You do 
feiot remember Marplot, Mr. Francis, but you have often 
kfteard Dick talk of him. To be sure he always looked 
Very different to the other hunters, especially before 
dhrifltmas." 

- •* And how was he treated in the summer ? " inquired 
SCr. Francis. 

** He stood in the stable with the coach-horses, and Dick 
Vode him almost every day, when exercising the hounds, 
SxL the park," was the answer. 

'^ His goodness in the field, and his superior condition, 
mxe accounted for," said our hero, as he walked away from 
the steward ; and on his road to the house he met Dick 
going towards the kennel. " Where now, Dick ? " said he 
to the man whom he once thought more of, perhaps, than 
of any other in the world — compared with whom Mr. 
Egerton was a dunce, and even Sir John but second fiddle ; 
— ^whofle very words he had devoured as he sat on his 
knee in the " hall," when describing the run of vesterday, 
and anticipating that of to-morrow, which he had obtained 
permission to witness. 

** To the kennel, to feed, sir," replied Dick ; " will you 
not come and see 'em ? " 

**Not I, indeed, Dick," answered Frank Raby, " I would 
liot give twopence to see the best harriers in the world ; 
in fact, I hate anything belonging to harriers. They are 
always bow-wowing about the country, disturbing the 
foxes, and they do more harm to farmers than two packs 
of foxhounds, by being so long pottering in the same 
place." 

" Sorry to hear you talk so, Mr. Francis," said the old 
huntsman, evidently chagrined at these remarks, "but our 
honnds, you know, never hang long about any one place. 
Indeed, the verv last da^ but one, the Squire was saying he 
wished you had been with us, on one of your best hunters ; 
we went from Burton Clumps to Fox's Bam, good eight 
miles, as straight as a crow ever flew ; and, out of nine- 
teen horsemen, six only were up when we killed the 
hate." 
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^'Honemen!" said our heio contemptnoiulj,— ''wilt 
sort of horsemen ? " 

" Why, some of the riffht sort, sir," replied Dick ; ''Ml 
Hammond was one of them that could not oo to the adi 
and Farmer Williams on the old grey mare.*^ 

"The old grey mare," continued Frank, "fed u^ 
clover, hay, and Swedish turnips in the winter, and Ijng 
with the feeding oxen all the summer." ftr 

"Be^ pardon, sir," resumed Dick; "it is true theoIlK 
mare lies with the feeding oxen in the summer, bat tki It 
old gentleman gives her the best of everything in tkl I 
winter, and the Squire's horses do not eat better hay or I 
com. Then there was Lord Brock on one of his Leioalv- 
shire horses ; his Lordship had quite enough of it it tk 
finish ; and, what was more, I heard him tell the Squill 
that he never saw hunting quite perfect till that day. It 
certainly was a beautiful signt to see how the hounds dii 
their work from first to last ; how they turned with the ' 
scent, and what a head they carried ; and how the Uooi 
of old Tyrant told at the last, for every hound was in bii 
place." 

Time had been when Frank Bab^ would have bea 
entranced with this short but graphic description of a 
eight miles' burst, but the charm was now dispelled ; M^ 
turning on his heel, he pursued his course with mwlj 
telling Dick " it was all very fine, but he had taken bi 
leave of thistle-whipping." 

Our hero's next visit was to the keeper, to inquire into 
the state of his kennel. This he founa quite to nis aatii- 
faction. It contained three brace of well-broken setten; 
three couples and a half of spaniels, all as mute as a gate- 
post ; two capital Newfoundlanders, then just coming into 
fashion as retrievers of wounded game ; and four brace of 
ffreyhounds of the best blood in the country, some of them 
having proved themselves such by the various prizes th«y 
had gained. But matters did not end here. Two bnce 
of fine young setters had been sent off into Cheshire^ 
in the pairing season, to be broken on the down<i 
charge system, by old Potts, and were not as yet returned. 
**Your kennel, Perren, is all rights" said our hero; 
"I think there will be few better teams than mine^ 
next year, on the moors. How does Jack get on in hift 
business ? Is he improved in his shooting and yermin- 
catching ? " 
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" There is not a better shot than Jack in the country, 
lir,*' replied Perren ; " and as to vermin-catching, not a 
sro^w nor a magpie can escape him, much less a weasel or 
I stoat. Ill back him, indeed, to kill magpies against any 
keeper in England." 

" How does he go to work ? " inquired Frank Raby. 
**Why, sir, perhaps you will smile when I tell you," 
snswered the keeper ; " he gets a live magpie and a cat,. 
■nd has them staked down near to a wood, within a certain 
distance of each other, but not quite within reach, when 
the cries of the bird, at fear of^ the cat, are so loud and 
mmatural as to bring every magpie in the wood to the 
vpot. He is sure to get a double shot ; and such is the 
Lofatuation of these birds, by the scene that is going on, 
bliat they return to the spot, and thus afford him a second, 
mnd sometimes a third cnance.'' 

** By the way, Perren," said our hero, " I heard a good 
Btory of a magpie the other day in London — or, I had 
Ksther said, the mention of the bird was very happily 
applied. A friend of the Prince of Wales, who says many 
BBood things, and is to a certain extent privileged to say 
Uiem in the royal presence, was complimenting nis Royal 
Bighness on the excellence of his cook, adding that he 
knppoBed * there was only one pie which baffled his skill/ 
• What pie is that ? ' inquired the Prince. * Why, sir,' 
Relied the wag, ' he cannot make a magpie.^ " 

"And how are you off for foxes?" continued Frank 
Baby. *' Although I do not hunt in this country, and 
bcriiaps never slmll do so, I am not on that account the 
wBm anxious that a good head of foxes should be found in 
wtf and in our own covers especially." 

**We were not deficient last season, sir," replied the- 
kaeper; "and they have whipped off from two heavy 
Mzens within the last fortnight ; there is also a litter of 
ftttba already in the Big Wood ; but a bad misfortune* 
pupened to Jack, a few weeks back. He laid a trap over- 
Mmt for a polecat, and found a fox in it in the morning, 
taS, what was worst of all, a heavy vixen, almost ready to> 
Mj up her cubs." 

''And what then?" exclaimed our young sportsman 

Hfcily ; *' was she dead ? " 

** She was not dead, sir," replied the keeper, "but her 

9 was so dreadfully mangled that I cut off the injured 
M-^rt and let her go. She was, however, found dead, a few: 
^ 16 
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days afterwards, by one of our woodmen, in tiie 
Coppice. Jack immediately told me of wbat hap^ 
ana requested that you should be informed of it, oi^ 
which I gave him praise." 

" That was much to his credit," resumed our 
sportsman. *'Jack always was a good fellow, and !■ 
sure he would almost as soon have had his own legii 
a trap of his own setting as that of a fox ; but, in fotoi 
let him give over setting traps of any sort. I hear ^ — 
iMiy rabbit-traps do no harm, but I know to the co 
they not only will hold and maim foxes, but foxei 
not lie in covers where they are set." 

In our zeal for the success of the stables and kenpel,* 
have passed over the family at the Abbey witiiont |H» 
of notice. After an absence of some months, and H^ 
forming part of the second year after the melai^A 
event that occurred, in the death of the eldest son, Fnw 
Baby was not void of anxiety, on his arrivid at the ibtaft 
as to the state in which he might find his fitherflt 
mother. In Mr. Raby he observed little, if any, ^t^ 
alteration either in person or manner. As regarded til 
former, his uniform habits of life, a naturally sound «»• 
stitution, regular out-of-doors' exercise, and, up to a W* 
period, almost uninterrupted prosperity, if they had njj 
bidden defiance to the all-consuming power of Time, hw 
caused his hand to fall so lightly upon him, that, in t^ 
eyes of Frank, he did not appear to be a day older ^ 
when he first knew him as nis father ; and as regarfjj 
the latter — his demeanour in the family circle— fe^f' 
called both philosophy and religion to his aid in be^ 
up against a blow which he had not the power to w 
off. But not so the amiable and motherly Lady Charlotte 
The loss of her favourite son — ^the first-bom of her la^ 
had so scathed and scorched her soul, that neither til 
sympathy and kind ofiices of her friends, nor tiie lof^ 
delicate and cherishiug attentions of her family — still b* 
the occupation and amusements sought out for her, vd* 
able to dissipate her grief, and wean her from the reeoOe^ 
tion of her child, and the tragical scenes she had ff^ 
through. She would occasiomdly appear joyless w** 
all around was gay ; the hue of heaitn and contentaM^ 
had nearly forsaken her complexion; and her snuki 
which were wont to be so redundant, were now as tranfflfli 
and fleeting as an April sun, peeping from beneatihi 
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py cloud, but obscured nearly as suddenly as it bursts 
. Such vicissitudes as tbese, however, are fearful 
D.S to ail assessors of wealth and honours ; and their 
cipation in them tends to render those who possess 
uch dazzling appearances more satisfied and contented 
their lot. But Lady Charlotte's trial was not yet 
>leted. Having constantly present to her mind the 
e of her departed son during his illness — the deep 
hectic spot that burned in the centre of his cheek ; 
ikin of his forehead of that transparent white which 
jd the mockery of beauty to the ravages of disease ; 
bright brown hair having that silken flow peculiar 
arsons of delicate frame ; his form wasted to a fearful 
ness — ^to the utmost extent, indeed, to which the 
lan frame can be reduced without being dissolved ; 
in his gait, the flat-footed tread of weakness, instead 
lie bounding step of youth which once was his ; when 
iUing upon this sad picture, then, and viewing it, as 
did, through the medium of a morbid imagination, 
ttral though we may allow it to have been, — for, a^ 
poet says — 

"When trees do drop their fruits in autumn ripeness, 
'Tis Nature's common course, and so we look on't ; 

• But when unseasonous frosts nip promising buds, 
And lovely blossoms, then the neart grows sad 
To see those troth-plights of much after riches 
Untimely broken ; — 

ever and &mm fancied that signs of the same insidious 
plaint were visible in the person of her eldest daughter, 
baddine into womanhood. Then her imagination was 
t^gthened and her fears increased by having read in 
cs that there is a sacred halo round those whom we 
lh the bloom of years destined for the grave, and even 
— bucbear as it might be — ^would occasionally present 
f to ner diseased mind. Here, however, her prayers 
^ heard, and the cup of bitterness was not suflered to 
"flow. Nature came to the relief of one of the fairest 
ter creatures : as the frame of Miss Eaby expanded, 
strength proportionately increased, and in three years 
1 »the period to which we are alluding, there were not 
healthier nor handsomer young ladies than herself in 
Own coiuity, or in the next. The health and spirits of 
amiable aoiid once beautiful mother also revived ta 
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k, as well as in the heat of the day, when wetted 
ing was placed in the open windows, to cool the air, 
prevent the entrance of flies. Their hours of being 
)ose in the small space of ground allotted to them, on 
)utside of their hovels, were from four to eight or 
in the morning, and from seven or eight to ten in 
vening, unless Sbe weather was wet, when they were 
dably confined to their hovels. Their fooa was, 
ionally, tares or lucern, in some cases mixed with 
hay ; and in no instance were they allowed green 
altogether for more than three or four consecutive 
And another precaution was observed. The horses 
sorted according to the nature of their constitution — 
\ which carried much flesh being put together, and 
versd, the quantity of their food being regulated 
dingly. In the case of two, indeed, such was their 
ude to gather flesh, that, after the first month, they 
ridden out to exercise for at least two hours, in a cool 
:, and on turf. Their general allowance of oats was 
j-quarters of a peck to each horse, in the twenty-four 
3, a few old beans being given to two of them, who 
a little deficient in stamina, although the most 
ant of the whole stud in a burst. Their hinder 
I were taken off, but their fore feet were protected 
ps, and their toes were kept shortened, the same as 
jy had been in work, although little was done to the 
and the frog not touched at all. Each horse, with the 
)tion of one that had thrushes, and which was under 
)cess of cure by the groom, stood in wetted clay for 
pace of two hours dauy, for the benefit of their feet 
egs, and some light doses of physic were administered 
ch as exhibited symptoms of foulness. Alterative 
ers, also, consisting of levigated antimony and 
Lur, were given in their com to three who did not 
well in the preceding winter, and the best effects 
experienced from them. The stud were put into 
paddocks on the 8th day of May, and taken into 
ables again on the Ist day of August, during which 
no accident of any kind occurred to them. More- 
their condition was excellent ; that is to say, to 
lence the preparation for severe work in the hunt- 
3ason, from the firmness of their flesh in the first 
ice ; from their not being overladen with it, to the 
r of their legs, in the second ; and from only a 
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morning, along with our horses, especially before 
istmas: Ours would be in a sweat if the momina was 
U close, whilst mv lord's would be as dry as a bone. 
LQUght to myself, sir, that this must be a great 
intage to these horses oyer ours, when they came to 
iw the hounds through a run, as, for my own part, I 
lys feel weak after sweating much in my work. So 
see, sir, if it is a little lS,rd on master's horses to 
>ent up in those places all the summer, instead of 
>ping about and playing in the park, they get the best 
\, in the winter, by being in so much better heart for 
r work; Then, again, they are not tormented with 
flies here, as they are in the park, for I have often 
shed the old Squire's hunters in the simimer, and 
I really sorry to see how they were plagued. It was 
ling but stamp, stamp, stamp, all day long. And" 
Iressing the huntsman) "you remember, Dick, that 
always said your famous old mare, the Queen, would 
have turned roarer, nor Stumps have gone broken- 
ied, if they had not been turned out to grass." 
I certainly did so," replied Dick, " and think so still. 
aed, I am something inclined, Mr. Eobson, to be of 
tea's way of thinking as to keeping hunters in the 
mer months. I have often said to myself, when I 
3 seen the horses I ride with the hounds galloping 
it this park, where the ground has been as hard as a 
i-floor, surely I give you enough of galloping in the 
ting season. Then, again, they come up so fat from 
good land, that they never seem to me to be anything 
themselves till after Christmas is turned ; and, 
cover, when I have done with them for the season, 
they are stripped for turning put for the summer, 
r appear to me to be just in proper trim." 
"Well," said Mr. Robson, " I am not one of those who 
ise to listen to reason ; and from what I have heard 
a James and yourself, I am much disposed to believe 
i this methoa of treating valuable hunters may be 
»r than letting them run loose in the park, that is 
ay, as far as their condition is concerned; but the 
ense is very creat." 

One woula think so," resumed James, "but master 
I it is not. Indeed, he declares it is much the cheapest 
I ; and Lord Sandf ord's groom told me he has often 
rd my lord say he considers he has saved £2000 in 
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onsidered so particularly worthy of our young 
maa's notice. The justly celebrated Mr. Corbet — 
slebrated, not merely as a master of foxhounds and 
tsman, but as possessing, to the greatest extent^ the 
in and deportment of thehighly-nnished gentleman, 
igh of a school of a somewhat earlier date than the 
I to wluch we now allude. But it was from a desire 
e part of his father and a few of his particular 
8, that Frank Baby should witness a specimen of 
hool which had given to Mr. Corbet these highly- 
ed manners and deportment, that a visit to this 
ry, in preference to any other, was urged upon 

see a little of it,** said Mr. Baby to his son, when 
ising these matters, "in my own small way, as 
r of a pack of harriers ; but, depend upon it, there 
ot many situations in which the manners, the 
kment, and the temper of men are oftener called 
into action, and this to public view, than when 
I in the trying one of master of English foxhounds, 
be it remembered, it is a post of no trifling 
nee, and is apt to engender a little pride of place, as 
)ther situations do." 

this situation, then, as master of a pack of fox- 
Is, Mr. Corbet was considered a pattern-card ; and 
. Baby had good reason to believe that, one day or 
Br, his son would be similarly placed, he was on 
iccount more anxious for his visiting Warwickshire 
; Mr. Corbet^ hunted it. He was also informed that 
were a few very eniment sportsmen, members of 
Bunt, from whom some good lessons might be 
id. That he was not disappointed in the result, the 
ing letter from our young sportsman to his friend 
ave will pretty clearly show : — 

" Stratpoed-upon- Avon, Dee, 9. 
i&AR HARaRAVE, — I am delighted with all I have 
•to seen in Warwickshire. Although there are a 
Dugh fixtures in it, it is, taken altogether, a right 
fox-hunting country, and as full of foxes as it can 
Indeed, they say here that the life of a fox is 
as safe from the gun of the poacher or farmer, as 
:e of a man is from the hand of the assassin. And 
lot marvel at this. Old Corbet, as he is called, is 
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has given him the somewhat classic title of the 
sr of the Trojans, and the foundation of it is this. 
f years back, when he hunted another country, his 
ds came to a check at the wall of a gentleman's park, 
scent appeared to be lost, when one hound, called 
in, was seen carrying it along the top of the wall, on 
b the fox had run, and thus baffled his pursuers for 
le. This was the distinguishing characteristic of the 
d alluded to ; and his after-penormances being on a 
dth it, be became not only the favourite stud-hound 
e kennel, but nearly the founder of an entire pack, 
lich the parent cross was carried too far. As pro- 
1 judees entertain this opinion of Mr. C.'s hounds^ 
»nld ill become me to dispute it ; but this I will say^ 
as far as I have seen them in the field, I can find 
little to condemn. The newly prevailing fashion 
viding the sexes is adopted in the field, and the 
icter of the two packs is that, although under very 
rae circumstances the dogs may be the most efficient, 
litches are more brilliant with a straight-running fox 
\ ^;ood scent . Of the country, as I have already said, 
\ IS good and indifferent — none very bad, but the 
greatly prevails ; and by way of giving you an idea 
le part esteemed indifferent, I must tell you that 
IT a run, last week, from one of the covers in it, 
d Famboroueh, of twelve miles, in which we only 
ed ofitf ploughed field ! On the other hand, on the 
hamptonshire side of the country, there is as fine a 
ng district as is to be seen in Leicestershire or 
hunptonshire. Then there is another country, called 
Keriden country, which these hounds hunt for two 
tds in the year, and we have just been staying at 
den, on the high road from Coventry to London, 
.*e the kennel is, and whence it is called the Meriden 
try. The covers are large and frequent, and it is 
lemer very unlike the Stratford country ; but, speak- 
u a sportsman, I cannot withhold ray praise of it. 
a fine, wild, fox-hunting-looking country, in which 
oxes are so good that they seldom hang at all in the 
PS, which are, for the most part, well cut into rides, 
jre have been having very good sport in it. But it 
5 better calculated for spring-hunting, when travelling 
I are to be met with, I anticipate a great treat on our 
visit to Meriden. 
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lorses oppose to them ; and it is astonishing how few 

he gets, taking the season throughout, in which he 
ir misses a day at the coYer side. Nor is it only in^ 
wickshire that he shines. I was told that, one day.* 
season, he was quite a leading man in a severe burst. 

Leicestershire with the Cottesmore hounds, sdthough. 
^t a very indifferent start. He is, of course, well- 
nted, and is occasionally offered inmiense prices for- 
horses, which, however, he generally declines. He 
now two horses — the Conqueror and Knowsley, the: 
» an entire horse — for which I would willingly 
! him 1000 guineas, could I conveniently spare the^ 
ley. But as I have taken upon myself to sketch the- 
racters of these gentlemen, I must not stop at their 
•e accomplishments in the field. They are all that 
imiable and delightful in private life, and their- 
pitality has no bounds. For instance, it was only last 
ik that I myself made one of a dozen sportsmen — tea. 
icarlet, and two in black coats — ^that turned out each,, 
niing, equipped for the field, having been domiciled 
ler their roof for a week, and fed with the best oi' 
mhing. 

We have likewise two very celebrated sportsmen in- 
'countrv, whose names stand high in Leicestershire; 
1%, Jonn Halls and John Lockwood. The former is - 
of the very best of the gentlemen jockeys at Bibury,. 

the latter remarkable for the high prices for which. 
^ sold his horses, after distinguishing themselvea- 
«r his weight — ^upwards of fourteen stone. A short 
5 hack he sold one, called Faith, for 750 guineas, in. 
>^uence of his having been the only one that could' 

with the hounds over Newbold Field, and leap a. 
^ fence into Lord Northampton's park afterwards.. 
Uixious was the gentleman who purchased him to - 
^ himself of such a treasure, that he sent an express • 
in the night of the day on which the circumstance- 
tred, to make an offer of the money, in case another 
>mer should be before him. Newbold Field is 
dnly one of the most distressing pieces of ground 

I ever rode over, and Faith must be, as he has the 
arance of bein^j a most superior horse to have crossed. 
I the day I aUude to, when it was in a very tender 
, and very highly ridced. 
There is a very gentleman-like young man hunting; 
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^per, given annually to the ladies and gentlemen of the 
5^Shl)6nrhood, at the sole expense of the members of it. 
^^t for this year took place last week, and certainly was 
^^of the best I ever wUnessed out of London. How- 
1^, a description of such matters is not much in my 
J^te, neither do I suppose it would be very interesting to 
J^; still, as I know you like a neat effusion of the lyric 
^tte, and especially when she sings of the chase, I wUl 
^inscribe a song that was made for the occasion by the 
^^«?. T. Willy, and sung by him after supper, with the 
Nny best effect :— 

' The triumphs of heroes let others declare, 
Or m ecstasy sing of the charms of the fair ; 

Of love, or of war, may the verse freely flow I 
Let the ^Lass aid the son^, while those pleasures I trace 
Those emivening joys which arise from the chase. 

Tallyho ! tallyho ! — see the well-chosen 

Pack, how they gallantly go ! 

A sontherly wind, and light clonds ux the sky, 
The air mud and fresh, nerves and spirits all higlji, 

Tallyho I tallyho ! to the cover we go : 
Hark ! Reveller's speaking— By heavens I 'tis good, 
Qet forward, and cheer uiem well out of the wood. 

Tallyho ! tallyho I—see the well-chosen 

Pack, how together they go ! 

Erect in his stirmpe, with listening eye. 
The master is catching at Batchelor's cry ; 

Tallyho ! tallyho ! — all seem eager to go. 
Bestrain your wild ardour, as yet, within bounds, 
And widt to ride after, not over, the hounds. 

Tallyho ! tallyho ! — see the well-chosen 

Pack, how together they go ! 

With eye beaming crmning, and light-tripping pace, 
See the fox steals away — hear the pack in fiul chase; 

Tallyho ! tsdlyho I — how together they go ! 
Hold hard, for a moment, and ^ve them fair play : 
Tonll all want your top-speed, if they once get away. 

Tallyho ! tallyho 1 — see together they go. 

How tome, fairly mounted, ^ striding along. 
While others hud labour with bit, steel, and thong: 

Tallyho I tallyho ! — ^how they struggle to go ! 
Bold hard/ is the word, but I strongly suspect, 
Not the hounds, but some horses are brought to a cheek. 

Tallyho I tallyho 1— how they gallantly go ! 
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Yon fence leems a ticklei^-^ on to the charge ; 

See the ground appears sonnd, though the ditch may be luge; 

Tallyho ! tallYho !— ^t forward, rir, go. 
One tops it, one banlks it, and, craning, tarns ronnd, 
While a third quits his seat for a seat on the groond. 

Tallyho ! tallyho !— how together they go ! 

For a moment a sheep-foil now baffles the acent. 

See them stooping and questing— each tries where he vat; 

Tallyho ! tallyho !— how they cautionslj go ! 
Old Trojan has hit it— no doubt can remain ; 
Not a m(mient is lost — they're together again. 

Tallyho ! tallyho ! — ^how they gallantly go { 

Now mark, in the valley, how motley the scene; 
Here men want their horses — here horses want men: 

Tallyho ! tallyho ! — ^very few seem to go ! 
One loses a shoe, and another votes lame ; 
Who is that in the brook I — OK t ask not his name. 

Tallyho ! tallyho !— how together they go ! 

Once more, wet and weary, poor Beynard is view'd ; 
By few, save the pack, any longer pursued ; 

Tallyho ! tallyno !— they are eood ones that go ! 
Nor pluck, speed, nor cunning, the chase can prolong; 
Who-whoop ! is the word, and who-whoop to my song. 

Tallyho ! tallyho !— may the Warwickshire 

Pack ever gallantly go.' 

" Now, my dear Hargrave, I think I have told yoa 
nearly all that can interest you respecting this part of 
Warwickshire, which I strongly recommend yoa to vifl( 
next season. I think you will agree with me, that it u 
one which cannot fail to show sport, with a ffwxi pack of 
hounds, which those that now hunt it reaUy are ; and 
it is not very difficult to ride over. Your hones tie, 
no doubt, good timber and brick jumpers, as you htve 
plenty of that work in Essex ; but, when you come into 
Warwickshire, you must expect a few faUs, until yooi 
horses learn to extend themselves in their leaps more than 
what is required in Essex, many of the WarwickdliiTe 
fences beinff composed of either a strong blackthorn 
hedge, or a night of rails, with a wide ditch to boot, which, 
if it happen to be on the landing side, acts as a trap to 
your na^, unless he be prepared for it, by extenoing 
himself m his leap. There are not manj double fences ; 
less, I think, than in any other country in which I have 
hunted ; but unieaa a \iOT«i& can. ^o well in dirt^ he has 
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mare is of equally diminutive size ; nevertheless, there 

only is not a man in the Atherstone Hunt that can 
t the tanner on his good little mare, but, strange to 
y he has gone out two or three times with the Quom 
tnds, in their strongest country, and been amongst the 
smost men in the field. In fact, so annoyed was one 
^brated character in that hunt, at the presence of the 
ner and his mare, following him as though they had 
n his shadow, and over every description of fence, 
t he was at length heard to exclaim, * Now I'll break 

d d neck/ But the neck of the tanner was 

red, perhaps, by a fortunate occurrence. The cele- 
ted character I allude to, mounted, perhaps, on one 
ilie best horses in Leicestershire, rode at some timber, 
Dot or more higher than the little mare's back; but, 
aking the topmost rail, the tanner and his mare 
.owed him. But his history does not rest here. Beine 
ariably clad in a light green jacket, he has obtained 
sobriquet of the Faroqueet, to which his flying 
»pensities — for no man goes faster after hounds, or 
a over higher fences — ^have sufficiently established his 
e. At afl events, he is a gallant little fellow, and 
good little mare may well be said to be nearly worth 
' weight in gold. 

^ To describe a run with hounds is so difficult a task — 
Least, when justice is to be done to the subject — that I 
^ almost afraid to attempt it ; nevertheless, I cannot 
Ut giving you a short account of one we had last week, 
^nded with some peculiarly interesting circumstances. 

the first place, 1 must tell you, that the uniform 
Our — ^if I may so express myself — of the Atherstone 
Lut is orange, whereas, you know, that the Quom men 
lide in scarlet. Next, it being known that a number 

the Quornites, as Dick Knight called them, had 
Kxified their intention of being out with Lord Vernon's 
inds, on Tuesday last, at Bosworth, a report had gone 
X)ad, that, should a good fox be found, there would 
a sort of contest for the brush — more properly speak- 
er for superiority of horsemanship and nerve — between 
t men in orange and the men in red. This actually 
k place; but, my good fellow, Hargrave, how can 1 
d words that will convey to you even a faint descrip- 
Kiof the Interesting scene? An epicure cannot judge 
a diih of meat by the palate of another ; a musician 
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>tlioTn, whose c(»xditipii vqb much admired. But nov 
>ujBine88 itt- 

We found in the first cover we drew, and the fo)^ 
it boldly away at once ; and, by the quickness of Sl^m 
vley and his whips, the hounds came out in a body, 
it they were pressed upon, and ridden over,' methini^ 
ear you say. Not a bit of it. They had sportsmen 
leal with, who gave them fair play. But the esprit djs 
M, you will assure me, or, in other words, jealousy, 
8t have operated to their disadvantage. This I al^A 
ibkim on the part of the whole field ; at least, I saw 
hing like it ; but every man's object was merely to 
) with the hounds, which was as much indeed as they 
Id do, for the pace was desperately quick. And the 
uids got an advantage in the first five minutes, and a 
Bit one it was. A brook — the very brook, I believe, in 
Ich the mangled remains of Bichard were thrown, and 
Lch, even to this day, the country people believe to be 
ged with blood — and a small ozier-bed very soon pre- 
ted themselves, and somewhat checked our career, as 

horses did not like them — ^perhaps they smelled the 
«>d, though I should rather say, the bog. However, 

in the same line with myself got well over, Peyton, 
"Watchmaker, being the first. The pace now became 
^ul, as we had ground to make up, and those near the 
Uids could, without any difl&culty, be distinguished. 
ere were about an equal number of orange and red, 
ther appearing to me to prevail. I am speakinc of 
first twelve minutes. It was now that a trifling 
*eriority was exhibited amongst those who, with 
Self, were on the left of the hounds. A large timber 
^ presented itself, high and stiff, and on the other 
e was a green lane, the sides of which were covered 
'b gorse, so as to render it impossible to see what kind 
Rround the said gorse concealed. It was, however, 
dent that it was of a very uneven description, together 
ih the certainty that, from what could be seen in the 
Idle of it, the entire lane was cut up by deep waggon 
^ and, moreover, the drop into it was considerable. 
'Ven of us, then in front, came up to this fence, but 
» one of us liked it. The twelfth was Lord Foley, on 
horou^-bred horse, which had been one of the best 
^ horses of his day, and, without pulling him out of 

alroke, at it he went; and although he floundered 
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a little on landing, he kept his legs, and went on. fi 
the red had it, for Lord Foley got the lead, althoi 
there were a few on the right who were nearly on asgi 
terms as his Lordship was. It was gallantly done, hi 
ever, and due praise was civen hoth to the rider and 
horse. We all got over ttiis fence, but could not ca 
Foley till we came to the first check. And how w 
matters here ? Why, strange to say, there were seventh 
of one hunt, and fifteen of the other, well up, but 1 
majority were in orange. ' How is this ? * inquired o 
who was becoming somewhat sanguine on the occasi 
* They knew of abetter place than we did, over the bro 
and across the ozier-bed,' replied one of the cordeurien 
'but they ride devilish well.* 

" The science of Sam Lawley, whose eye had been 
his hounds when they checked, soon put matters to ri^ 
and before many of the stragglers had come up^ we wi 
all at work again. But to make short of my story, asj 
as the run is concerned. Our fox led us over a beauti 
country ; and, within two fields of Aylestone gorse, on t 
other side the road leading from Leicester to Lutteiwor 
we ran into him in the middle of a large field— diatoi 
about twelve miles as the crow flies. 'And who saw 1 
finish ? ' I think I hear you eagerly exclaim. Not ma 
for the pace had been severe from first to last ; and 
fox went so straight, that few chances were eiven 
those who looked out for a nick. But the colours 
the coats ! You will be equally curious on this poi 
I will soon satisfy your curiosity. There were ele 
Quomites and eight Vernonites well with them at 
end, and about au equal number of each — say a do 
or fifteen — in not a bad place. Fine horsemanship 
displayed on each side ; and it struck me that 
Quomites had the best of it towards the finish, by 
superiority of their horses, and the condition of them^ 
until the last three miles, the orange and red appef 
to me, and to others, to be, as nearly as we could gi 
equal. 

" I only regret that you did not see the run, which 
a splendid one from first to last, and I strongly 
commend you to the Atherstone country. And 1 
recommend you to see another pack kept in this pai 
the country, more for the sake of the honour of th 
than for their performances in the field. I allude to 
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rley, who is one of the breed of English country 
imen of the old school — most polite, most unaffacted, 
modest, most humane, perhaps, of his order; but 
lost unlikely person to be at the head of a pack of 
•unds that England or any other country can produce, 
le-bye, I will tell you no bad anecdote respecting 
which I had from his own lips. Being in want of a 
man, one of the most celebrated of the present dajr 
ining at that time to be out of place, offered his 
ies, and was engaged. He arrived on a Saturday 
on his hack, with a small pair of saddle-ba^ under 
leaving his luggage to follow him per coach. The 
dng morning he was desired to fe^ his hounds at 
o'clock, as Mr. Adderley required that all his servants 
d attend both morning and evening church. The 
iman obeyed orders to the very letter, and behaved 
'kably well in church. At nine o'clock at night the 
pang for family prayers, at which Mr. Shaw (for 
was his name) conducted himself with becoming 
mce. But when Monday morning arrived, where 
M[r. Shaw? He was not to be found, having put 
addle-bags under him, on his hack, and trotted 
y off — leaving word that *he thought he was 
to hunt a x>ack of foxhounds, but finding that 
ief occupation was to i^roy, he be^ed to resign his 
ion to one who was better qualmed for the office 
himself.' 

must now conclude. These long letters will make 
nagine, with Mr. Shaw, that my chief occupation is 
anting, but writing ; I, therefore, bid you, for the 
it, adieu. 

"Francis Rabt." 



CHAPTER XV 

ath of Mr. Beaumont Rabv, and the installation of the hero 
to a regular sporting establishment, the details of which are 
Tea at some length. 

the day following the date of this epistle, our hero 
received a letter from his father, informing him of the 
rous situation in which his uncle's life was placed^ 
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3y and being the friend of goodness, rather than a 
man. In your father, the union is accomplished ; 
^liilst I have been amusing myself with a phantom of 
ness which has been always dancing before my eyes 
ning them, alas ! from the light of Reason which 
1 have discovered the Hlusion, and shown me what, 
tps, I never wished to see, my own real case — he has 
Bsed himself of the reality, by fulfilling every duty 
abent upon an English gentleman, and, I may safely 
tlie Christian. Compared with his then, mine has 
a solitaiT, a barren, and a cheerless existence, and 
ame will be fo^^tten ere my remains are cold. As 
liadow waits on the substance, Frank, even so true 
ur follows virtuous actions, and not merely the 
ission of them." 

le natural strength of Mr. Beaumont Baby's consti- 
m had, to a certain extent, rallied after passing a 
DHiil night, in which sleep — that vis medicatrix tiaturos 
A come to his relief ; and it was not until the eighth 
alter this interesting conversation took place between 
self and his nephew, that death came to his relief — on 
very day, indeed, on which he had arrived at his fif ty- 
d year I On his will being opened, matters stood 
I : — He bequeathed £1000 to Mr. Egerton, " as a mark 
pntitude for his having instilled those notions of pro- 
ity into his nephew that would not fail to benefit 
I through life ; " £100 to one of his oldes friends and 
same to his brother, to purchase mourning rings ; 
.uities of fifty pounds to three of his own servants, 
bo had served him faithfully in their respective 
Ations;" and the rest of his fortune, without any 
Illation whatever, "to his dearly beloved nephew, 
neis Baby, trusting that he would make a better use 
t than he himself had done. It consisted of £137,000, 
ihe three per cent, consols, together with a small estate 
Beitfordshire, of about 160 acres, on which it had 
n his intention to have built a villa for his summer 
dence, but the natural indolence of his character, 
rther with his love of Brighton at that period of the 
r, had prevented his putting it into effect. And 
Jt was a short codicil to the will, bequeathing fifty 
nds a year to the poor of the parish 01 Amstead, for 
r. His remains were conveyed to the family vault at 
stead ; and in the course of a few months, a plain but 
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neat monament was erected to his memory, haTing Ai 
following simple inscription, from the pen of his mdd 
brother : — 

Snctcb to tbe Aemore 

or 

BEAUMONT RABY, ESQUIEE, 

TOUNOBST soil OP AKDBKW AKD THB HONOUBABLB MASTKA 
AUCIA BABT, OF AM STBAD ABBET, IS THS COUBTT Of 
imCOLN ; WHO DIPABTED THIS LCT ON THS THIBD OP FT"' 
1808, IN THS PIPTT-THIBD TBAB OP HIS AOI. 

ALL WHO KNBW HDC CAN ATTEST THAT HB WAS A MAV Of i 
SINGULABLT MILD AND AMIABLE DISPOSITION— BVBBT TBOOH 
AND ACT OP HIS LIPB PBOCEEDINO PBOM THB OyBBFLOWlM 
OP A WABM AND TENDBB HBABT. POSSESSING MMnO 
SENSE AND PBUDENCB, JOINED WITH MUCH UBBANin 
OP MANNBB8, AS WELL AS STBIGT INTBOBITT OF 
CONDUCT, HB MIGHT HATE QUALIFIED HIMSELF 

FOB THE HIGHEST OFFICES OF SOCIBTT : 

BUT HIS ATTACHMENT TO LITBBABT FUBSUITS, COUPLED WlBI 

DESIBE FOB BETIBEMENT AND BASE, WHICH HB WANTED 

BE80LUTI0N TO COMBAT, CONFINBD HIM TO THE 

STATION HB HELD— THAT OF AN ACCOM- 

PUSHED GENTLEMAN. 

THIS SIMPLE MONUMENT, ACCOBDING WITH THB UNFBBTUtfi 

CHABACTEB OP THB DBCBASED, IS HEBE PLACED BT HD 

AFKBCTIONATE BBOTHEB, ANDBBW BABT, AS THB LAST 

TBIBUTB OP HIS BBGABD AND LOYB FOB ONE TO 

WHOM HE WAS MOST CLOSELY UNITED, NOT ONLY 

BT BLOOD, BX7T BT APFBCTTION. 

As may be supposed, the situation and views d f^ 
young sportsman were materially changed by thisaoeetfri 
of w^ui — for such it may be called, when devoted to 11 
purposes of merely one individuaL The following tl^ 
years, then, find lum, first, the tenant of a large manii 
and domain in one of the midland counties ; seooodU 
with an increased stud, and not only of hunters, ■ 
coach-horses ; thirdly, a member of Bibury and ELiii^ 
Bacing Clubs, and of the B.D.C., or Benson Dnni 
Club ; fourthly, with a house and fourteen-stalled stall 
at Melton Mowbray ; and, fifthly, a member of the Hoi 
of Commons. Let us look, then, at his proceedingi 1 
these several stations, of no small importance in tf 
eyes. 
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may be imagined, the mansion lie had fixed upon 
dected with an eye to the amusements to which he 
evoted, and to as much enjoyment of them as could 
ocured for a certain given sum. Hunting is here 
aken into the account, our hero havinff satisfied 
If that there is only one -p&Tt of England in which 
lase could be enjoyed to perfection, and in that he 
3t wish to reside all the year, for more reasons than 
A great object with him was ^ood roads, which 
jtershire at this period was deficient in. Another, 
:ood partridge and pheasant-shooting, to neither of 
I were the rich pastures of the queen of all hunting 
ries accounted favourable, from the general absence 
a-fields. Our young sportsman then set himseK down 
% clear £4700 a year at his command, in a fine old 
ion, whose grounds opened into the great Holyhead 
which, even at that period, was one of the best in 
md, and, from the numerous coaches running upon 
i most interesting and amusing to a person who, like 
ero, is fond of the humours and proceedings of what 
led, " THE ROAD ; " in fact, nothing could be more to 
ind, during the lifetime of his father, than the place 
Lve now spoken of. As has already been stated, the 
of the park opened on an excellent road ; the manor 
iently abounded with game. Foxhounds and harriers 
kept in the neighbourhood. There was good coursing- 
id in the open fields, belonging to the proprietor of 
itate ; and a river ran through the domain, affording 
trolling for pike, at which Frank Raby had become 
ept by the instructions of Jack Perren, who, by the 
ission of Mr. Raby, was now become his keeper. But 
gr^mens of Famdon Hall are not yet all told. One 
B best female cooks that London could furnish was 
nto his kitchen, and a good stock of the choicest 
3 into his cellars. That he had a choice set of 
mers for the produce of each of these essentials to 
epicurean enjoyment, it is scarcely necessary to make 
pent. 

having been on the first of May following the decease 
3 uncle, that our hero took possession of Famdon Hall, 
account of his proceedings there may be looked for. 
wrill begin with nim in his stable-yard, our fancy 
ting us thither, in accordance with our own taste. 
is hunters, not much can be said. Unprovided with 
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adeavoured to get what is called — "the penny's- 
for his penny." It would be well if all persons, 
id as he was situated — with the means of procuring 
sonable pleasures — would observe the like rule. 

to return to the coach-stables (as those in which 
horses are kept are called, to distinguish them from 
used by hunters, the establishments oeing invariably 
part in all well-conducted arrangements) : I can do 
ig in illustration of them, if I may be allowed so 
ress myself, without the assistance of some friends. 
Ill, therefore, announce to our readers the arrival of 
dlowing conspicuous characters, on a week's visit 
• hero, who had made the most ample preparation 
leir reception ; viz.. Lord Edmonston ; Sir John 
ion ; Mr. Somerby ; Mr. Goodall ; Mr. Houghton ; 

Hargrave ; and .Tack Webber ; and no sooner had 
.11 assembled, and partaken of some refreshment after 
joumev, than they walked into the stable-yard, 

the following conversation ensued : — 
John. " Ah 1 there is your drag, and it appears to 
te the thing, or * all-riffht,' as we say on the road. I 
ou "Wright and Powell would turn you out a good 
What do you think of it. Jack, eh ? " 
Vy before we give the answer, we must have a word 
. about " Jack." In consequence of his father having 
>led rather more than he thought was necessary, 
ving three times paid his debts — amounting, in 
' upwards of £72,000 — the said Mr. John Webber 
d tne paternal roof, and went regularly to work on 
righton road for upwards of two years. A better 
nan, perhaps, seldom mounted a coach-box ; a more 
ir character, with all descriptions of persons, never : 
i quitted it at the earnest request of his family, ana 
^stored to society with no further blemish on hia 
ter than having performed the office of a menial 
lee vastly below him in the world. But Jack had 
i this answer in his mouth, to anyone who reminded 
f this:— 

"Honour and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well yonr part — ^lere all the honour lies : " — 

iding, in the more humble language of prose, with 
ing that he believed he could say what no other road 
nan in England could say ; namely, that he not only 
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^rank Baby. "And what did lie do with the carpet- 

lufacturerl" 

'cuik Webber. " Frightened him out of his wits the first 

e he put him to ms drag." 

^rank Baby. "But did he not know he was a bad 

ter?" 

"ctck Webber. "Oh no; he only saw him at the down 

nge, where he always went off quietly." 

Targrcwe. "And how happened it that he would not 

rt well at the upchange ? " 

^€u:k Webber. "We had a cruel scoundrel of a horse- 

per there, who used to beat him with a broomstick, 

ause he was rather ticklish to dress. Horses have 

ter memories than we give them credit for." 

Ja/rgrcuve. " But why did he frighten the carpet-manu- 

surer, whose servants, perhaps, never beat him ? " 

^ack Webber. "Why, they put him down to the bottom 

ilie bit, whereas I always drove him to the cheek. And 

V lias he been starting with you, Frank ? " 

IhrcLvdc Baby. " Bather queerly, the first time, because he 

. zLot like Ms side ; but since I have changed it, nothing 

. be better. No one who knew anything about putting 

•ses into harness would have put such a mouth as his 

rwliere but to the cheek. I would not take 100 guineas 

him." 

^vr John. " I remember just such an instance as that 

1 have been relating of this horse, in a grey mare that 

at at wheel in the Worcester maiL At Bengeworth, 

\ was very difficult to put to the coach at all ; but at 

>rce8ter she would almost put herself to, and stand for 

[f an hour. She had some reason, no doubt, for her 

like to Bengeworth." 

Fravk Baby. " How did they manage her at the down 

ingel" 

Sir John. " When the other three horses were put to, 

3 coachman and guard up, and the passengers all seated, 

s was brought quickly out of the yard, with scarcely 

ne to look about her; the leading-rein being passed 

rough her turrets, and chucked to the coachman's hand, 

r traces were put over the roller-bolts, by two nimble 

ase-keepers, and away she started, with a rush." 

Jack Webber. "What 1 not poled up ?" 

Sir John. " Very seldom ; the man who brought her up 

her place would generally succeed in putting the pole- 
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thong suits them, there is nothing like them for 
.ishing when it is wanted." 

ack Jrehber, " I like your pads much. They are well 
fed, 80 as to cause no pressure on the back-bone, which 

a horse wrong." 

ir John, " Exactly so ; there is a strong sympathetic 
ing between the back -bone and the withers, and when 
orse is pinched by his pad, his patience is often ex- 
Bted, and he maKes an attempt to relieve himself. 
[1^ galled in the shoulder is a trifle to a pinch on the 
c or withers ; and no doubt many a cockney's gig has 
1. kicked to pieces from this cause, of which they nave 
Ibeeii in the least conscious. I once had a proof of it. 
rove a horse fourteen miles in a gig ; and just as he 

entering on the fifteenth — without the least provoca- 
L that I could discern — without a whip, rein, or even a 
inching him, he began to mill, and — to use a coaching 
Bise — a sack was wanted to bring home the gig. I 
Lily escaped, but my servant was a good deal hurt ; 

X found out that the cause of the disaster was the pad 
Kdng on the back-bone, which was becoming very much 
uned." 

\tM/nk Baby, "Well, I think we have seen all we can 
for the present ; and as the dressing-bell has rung, we 
. better walk towards the house. I never keep dinner 
ting if I can avoid it, for it is unfair towards the cook ; 

us 9ien " 

Tidb Webber. " One moment longer ! Just let me look 

> your tool-box — a most necessary thing to keep the 
g moving. I should have been hung up many times 
those Brighton South Downs, but for mine. Let me 
, — Here is the screw-wrench ; wheel and spring clips ; 

> spring shackels, with bolts and nuts ; two chains — one 
a trace, when wanting, and the other shorter, with a ring 



Due end, and a hook at the other, in case of a tug giving 
T ; but where is the little strap, with two buckles ? " 
munk Baby, "The little strap with two buckles; I 



Q(W not what you meani" 
liEicib Webber. "Then you know not a very useful 
penda^ to the tool-box, inasmuch as, should any part 
Ihe reins, or indeed most parts of the harness, give way, 
Bomes into use in a moment. I always carried two of 
tta in my pockety one somewhat broacLer and stronger 
la the other." 
18 
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nven this evening, — ^that is to say, the one following the 
King, and fox-hunting, was — " the road I " As may be 
mpposed, it gave rise to some conversation on the subject, 
jf -which the following is the substance : — 

Sir John, " Well, Frank, I must say that, from what I 
bave to-day seen of your coaching establi^ment, I am 
inclined to think you will make a very good start on the 
road — ^that is to say, if the cattle are to your liking.'* 

ZfCrd Edmionston. "I think so, too; but you will pay 
iear for your whistle. I understand the expenses of a 
complete driving establishment, to the same extent as 
yours, are calculated at £1200 a year, at least" 

Sir John. " I can confirm that by my own experience. 
Mine costs me a little more than that sum, including what 
I give away annually to road coachmen and guards." 

Lord Edmonston. "You are the Maecenas of guards and 
coachmen, I understand, Inkleton. At all events, your 
name is known to all that I have ever come into contact 
^nlth, and on all roads." 

Sir John. " I do what I can for them ; I think that, 
-wlien they conduct themselves properly, they are a very 
(deserving set of men, and are not so well remunerated as 
tihey ought to be, considering the wear and tear of life 
inseparable from their calling, and the risks they incur of 
accidents. I do not grudge what they get from m^ 
l)ecau8e I have seen much improvement amongst them, 
xm. my road, from the notice I have taken of them. They 
Bxe aware that good conduct is their only passport to my 
fevoxur." 

Lord Edmonston. "And is it true, Inkleton, that the 
Expenses of a stud of twelve hunters and two hacks, at 
Helton, amount to £1200 per annum ? " 
. Sir John. " As nearly so as possible — I mean the stud 
^Only; that sum extends not beyond the stable-yard; it 
lias nothing to do with the house expenses of their owner." 

ChodcUl. " Why, Frank, £2500 a year for horses only ! 
It will make a big hole in the £5000 a year, eh 1 We 
•haU be having another journey together into the city, if 
%lie Squire of Amstead lives to be as old as my father 
««,ehf» 

Frank Baby. " Thanks for the hint, Gkx)dall, although 
it smells a little of the shop. But you forget that all the 
taioney my poor uncle left me is at my disposal, so that if, 
ftuiing my father's life — which I hope may be a long one 
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Jcuk WMer. "The first requisite in a coach-horse is 
■etion. The second, substance, because horses draw by 
their weight and not bj the mere force of their muscles, 
bat action is necessary to perpetuate this force. Thirdly, 
good legs and feet, with power and breeding equal to the 
nature and length of the ground or stage on which they 
ue to work. Lastly, wind. Without good wind all the 
other properties are of no avail in a coach-horse required 
to go uist ; for, let its strength be what it may, it will not 
Bvail much after the first nve miles, if he have not good 
iruid. A good winded coach-horse will always keep up 
his condition, because he is never distressed on any 
reasonable length of ground. Sound legs and feet are 
very necessary for wheel-horses, especially on hilly roads ; 
bat I have driven many a good ana safe-footed bad-legged 
leader, which has been a free worker, running well up to 
Ijfi bit. I consider fifteen hands two inches to be the 
best size for a horse for light coaches and quick work ; 
bat would prefer sixteen hands for heavy coaches and 
llow work." 

Frank Baby. " You have said nothing of the mouth." 

Jack Webber. "Oh, we must take mouths as we find 
them, in regular work. We like what we call * cheek 
horses,' when we can get them, but we manoeuvre them in 
the beet way we can, when we find them queer ; and with 
the help of check-reins, side-reins, nose martingales, 
cnrb-chain in the mouth, altering the coupling-reins, 
and such like, we generally biing them to our hands. 
But in regular work, mouth in a coach-horse is of not so 
much consequence, because he is always running home, 
and knows his ground. For gentleman's work mouth is 
everything, on account of the turning and twisting to 
which they are subject. Gentleman's horses should play 
with their bits, and not be afraid of them ; and each side 
of their mouths should be equal. When this is the case, 
the higher their courage the safer they are to drive, 
because, when running fearlessly up to their bits, they 
feel every motion of their coachman's hand. Of all teams, 
the most difficult to drive is that in which there are two 
good and sufficientlv free workers, one slug, and a raking 
(fretful) leader." 

Sir John. " You are right, Jack ; it is a regular teazer. 
Let ns have your science on that ]X)int" 

Jade Webber. "As regards the 'raker,' you shall — the 
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consequently much of the draught is lost in the angles 
they describe.'" 

Frcmk Baby, "Do you like throat-latching coach- 
torses?" 

J'ack Webber. "Not always. I think wheelers are 
'better with more liberty than they have when throat- 
latclied, and many horses will pull and fret in the throat* 
latch, but go quietly out of it ; they do not like the con- 
fLnement of it Deieding with horses' mouths, in hamesB, 
to make them work pleasantly and equably, is no easy 
task* Some will not face a curb ; on others it appears to 
make very little impression. It is difficult to handle a 
tender-mouthed leader. His coupling-rein must be at 
the cheek, or " 

Frank Baby, "Why not drive him in a snaffle, at 
once?" 

mTctck Weibher, " A snaffle is not safe : in case of a bolt, 
or a drop, you cannot be sure of catching a horse up 
quickly, at that distance from the hand. He shoidd have 
aood liberty in his bearing-rein, and his curb-chain should 
oe slack. But, of all mouths, a dead mouth is the worst. 
In. this case, put the bearing-rein to the top of the bit (not 
the cheek), and the coupling-rein to the lowest loop in the. 
l>it, which creates a counter-action ; and not onl^ makes 
the bit of more service, but keeps the mouth in play. 
This appears a severe remedy, but such is the dtuiger 
attending dead-mouthed horses, that we must not be too 
BcTupulous on that head." 

Framk Baby, " One of my wheel-horses is playful, and 
lias twice kicked over his trace. Should I work him in 
a kicking trace ? " 

Jado Webber. " No, it is not necessary ; what is called 
% hip-strap is sufficient, by which the trace is lifted up as 
the norse lifts himself ; thus he cannot jump over it. 
It is not an ornament to your harness, having rather a 
%low appearance ; but it looks better than a kicking-trace» 
^ndy uiuess with a really vicious horse, answers all ends." 

" Sir John. " Were you ever hung up. Jack, on the 
firighton ground, for I know you loaded well, and there 
«Te some sharp hills on it ? " 

Lard Edmmston. " Hung up ! What are you talking 
Hhout ? I think if Jack had been hung up for a very few 
ttecondsy we should not have had him here, for his weight 
'Would soon have " 
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Jack Webber, "Choked him in his collar, you w( 
going to say. Being hung up, in coaching phraaeolpf 
means being brought to a standstill, from one cause 
another. I have never been quite fast ; but having h 
my share of high-blowers and soft-hearted ones, I hi 
now and then found it difficult to keep my time. Wi 
horses of this description, I have always found it ansi 
to keep them from their collar, and let them o^y cai 
their harness, for a few hundred yards, when they recoi 
themselves. A little watching and nursing was necessa 
at all times on our road, as we were not capitidly horsec 

Goodcdl. " How very fat some of the horses are whi 
run out of London." 

Jack Webber. " So much the better ; good flesh is n 
an obstacle to going the pace ; and no horses on the ra 
look so well as what are called the London horses ; the 
stables are warm ; they have the best of hay and cor 
and are under the eye of a sharp-eyed foreman, whoknoi 
his business well." 

Frank RaJby. "I suppose, Jack, you are all for th 
long wheel- reins ?" 

Jack Webber. "No one, south of Trent, is now sea 
driving with any other. They are much the safest aa 
most business-like : the mouths of wheel-horses cannot b 
felt as they should be felt, with the short wheel-rein." 

Hargrave. " Do you think it is injurious to a hunter t( 
drive him occasionally in light harness ? " 

Jack Webber. "By no means, provided his legs anc 
feet are good ; much better do that than send him tograa 
to become full of bad flesh." 

Soinerby. " I am no coachman, but I often go fron 
Melton to London on the box of the mail, and one thinj 
puzzles me. I often see the traces of a wheel-horse appeu 
slack, and still the coachman is satisfied with the worbni 
of the horse. How is that, Mr. Webber ? " 

Jack Webber. " I will explain it in two words. If a trM 
be twisted, it will never appear to be * taut,' as the sailon 
say ; but a coachman knows when a horse is at work, b] 
a certain tension of his frame." 

Hargrave. "Will you tell me the best way to pnl 
horses into harness the first time?" 

Jack Webber. " You mean double harness." 

Hargrave. " I do." 

Jack Webber. "Then I will give you the directl(i« 
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Lcli were given to me by one of the best judges of every- 
1^ that belongs to the amateur coach-box, at this time 
Sngland. It is best to put a young horse in, the first 
8, with only one other, which should be steady, good- 
ared, and quick. A great deal of room should be given 
I in bis head, and he should be driven at the cheek of 
sasy bit, with his pole-piece rather slack. He should be 
tea very quietly, making the old horse take collar 
b ; and the first start should be in a wide space of 
and, so that he may be allowed to go any way he 
euses, without being checked. If he is alarmed, and 
lined to bounce or bolt, he should not be held hard, 
L on no account stopped ; for, if he is, he may not like 
start affain — ^particularly if high-mettled. The old 
rse will hold him, so as to prevent hifi running far. If 
oung horse is shy of his collar — as most are— he should 
b be pressed at first, as he may take a dislike to it, and 
some a jibber. If not forced, they will generally take 
it of their own accord. When a young coach-horse is 
ipped, it should be done very gradually — allowing at 
mt ten yards to do it in ; for if it is attempted to stop 
ad shorty he will resist, and then he is drawing by his 
id. For the same reason, coach-horses should not be 
Id too hard when descending hills, which is a fault many 
ichmen have. They forget the great additional weight 
By are throwing upon them, as they are then drawing 
their heads. When a young horse is first put to a 
ich, he should be very careftdly turned to the pole, so 
to prevent its touching his hind quarter, which might 
ise nim to kick. When he has been driven long enough 
xnake him steady, he should be taken up in his bearinc- 
SL and put down lower on his bit, and driven in a wide 
m^ or ngure of eight — keeping the inner horse well up 
Ills collar and bit In his breaking he should be fre- 
Bmtly stopped, and not held after he is pulled up, as, if 
'ib high-mettled, it will make him restless, and, if dull, 
will not require it. Great care should be taken, at 
rting, to maKe the old horse begin first, if the young 
ft be inclined to be hot, as it will prevent him from 
ftiging. If he is dull, and not ready to start when the 
Krd of command is given, he should feel the whip till he 
ftwers it. If inclined to kick, he should be taken up 
!3r short in his pole-piece, and his bearing-rein tightened; 
■te>ke of the whip over the ears is also useful — a kind 
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of punislimeiit that, in my opinion, should never 
flicted btU for vice. It is a brutal practice, and one v 
never had recourse to myself, except in the case of a 1 
Young horses should have their heads a good deal at L 
Throat-latching a young horse, eitJier wheeler or ] 
shows great want of j udgment. Some will go more q 
as leaders than at wneel, the reason for which I cono 
be, their not liking to find themselves confined by thi 
piece. All younghorses should have their sides f reqi 
changed." 

Hargra/ve, *' Thank you kindly. Jack, for your 
and practical advice. I will only trouble you to < 
a disj^ute lately in my presence, as to what descript 
road is easier of drai^ht ? " 

Jack Webber, "I can settle that point for you c 
authority of a very scientific man, and you will b 
prised at the result. The draught of a horse in han 
thus calculated. On good pavement — 33 lb, ; on l 
stone surface — 65 lb. ; on broken stone, hsurd bo 
46 lb. ; on loose gravel— 147 lb. I This accounts f( 
London mail, and also that which runs to Mane 
from Chester, having only three horses for the first t 
or thirty miles, the road being paved. As coachme 
when describing the vis vivida of the mechiuiic,a 
running over pavement is always alive. In fac 
jumps from stone to stone, whereby her moti 
accelerated." 

Lord Edmoiiston, " As for coaching, as you gent 
of the whip express yourselves, I know nothing 
practically, and we should not attempt what we c 
understand. We have a good hint on this subject 
fable of Icarus, and Persius tells us that, if a pIou| 
were to take the helm of a ship, the gods would lea\ 
to his fate. I repeat, then, that I know nothing of * 
ing,' but I see no reason why English gentlemen, w] 
afford to do it, may not indulge themselves in drivin| 
own coaches." 

GoodalL " It is an old fashion — Lateranus, the I 
consul, drove his own chariot." 

L(yrd Edrrwnston, "Yes, but only by night, unt 
year of his office was out." 

GoodalL " In Greece it was the amusement of 1 
Philip of Macedon had his chariot victories engrav 
his coins; and Alcibiades had as many coach-hoi 
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ling as Lord Groevenor has racers ; and, be it remem- 
d that the fire of Pindar's muse, which dazzled all 
3ce, shone forth in honour of coachmen, jockeys,, 
stlers, and prize-fighters." 

Ir John. " I remember he tells us that Pelops broke 
irm hitting a near leader in his race with (Enomaus. 
, jesting apart, we have taken some of our notions on 
coach-box from the * old ones,' as we called the ancients,. 
)ton. For example, when I saw Angus the other day,, 
lie park, cutting a figure of eight with his four-in-hand,, 
is convinced he was thinking of that beautiful passage 
he .£neid, where the sudden and artful turns, which 
goddess Jutuma gave to her brother's chariot to avoid 

Sursuit of ^neas, are compared to the flight of the 
ow, when seeking food for her young." 
'ifcdcUL " And you nave them again, in the use of the 
d * artful.' When Panton was complimenting little 
, as he who drives the Exeter mail out of London is 
ed, on his being so good a coachman, for so small a. 
1, he answered mm thus : — * 111 tell you how it is. Sir 
rry ; what the hig ones does hy strength, I does byhartificeJ 
w did not Nestor say the very same thing when he was 
ng instructions to his son now to drive his chariot,, 
in contending for the prize at the funeral games of 
roclus ; and where, although the worst hors^ of the 
he was only beaten by a length ? For myself, although 
coachman beyond driving my father's curricle, I like 
isten to these discussions by men who understand the 
ig well, and none others are worth listening to. If 
livlus had not bled on the plains of Marathon, hef 
td^nothave celebrated on the stage the triumphs of his^ 
tttry." 

ir John, '* There is no small degree of mechanical 
noe, as well as knowledge of the laws of motion, to be 
nt in our line, eh. Jack ? " 

odb Webber, " Indeed, Inkleton, there is ; and many a- 
lias been lost for the want of such knowledge — in 
sending hills, and turning corners, especially. If they 
« aware how motion is accelerated by the continuance 
h& impetus in one case, and, in the other, that, — as by 
laws of nature^ all bodies put in motion by one power 
L proceed in a straight line, unless compelled to change 
IT coarse by some force impressed, — any sudden de- 
bion frcMpi that course disturbs the centre of gravity iik 
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proportion to its suddennees, they would be more eaiefi 
than they are. I could have told jou all about thei 
matters when I left Cambrid^ ; but when I used toM 
a passenger on my coach amusing himself with watehan 
the shot from the fore- wheel, in^ch, on certain parte 
our road, would rise to a considerable height, whiht In 
springing them, I would say to myself, 'that fellow littli 
thinks he is taking a lesson in coniosections, and ^ 
the parabola and their properties, which those bits of dir 
are describing, are the foundation of gunnery.' " 

Frank RaJtyy. "Why, Jack, you are becomini 
scientific." 

Jack Wehb&r. "Not much of that; but if 80BI 
cleverer fellow than myself were to put these few point 
before road coachmen, in plain Engbsh, and iu a smil 
tract, published at a lowpnce, the travelling public woulc 
be great gainers." 

JSougkton. " Whilst on the subject of science, I wiakl 
pathometer could be used, to enable us to judge of di 
sufferings of horses in coaches that travel so fast, andii 
which long stages are run with very indifferent hones." 

Jack Webber, "I think the suffering of coach-honeii 
becoming less every year. In the first place, they an i 
a better description of horse than formerly, which v«l 
much reduces it ; secondly, they are mucn higher fed' 
and, lastly, stages are much shortened. We have nowbi 
few twelve-mile, and no fourteen-mile stages. I hai' 
heard my father say that, when he went to Rugby schofll 
there was a team on the Coventry and London road, call* 
* The twenty milers.' They went from the * Blue BoH 
on Dunsmore Heath, to the * Black Lion,' at Towcester- 
just twenty miles." 

Houghton. "The *Blue Boar 'and the * Black Lion! 
who ever heard of either, except in the imagination d » 
madman ? " 

Jack Webber. " We may as well ask, who ever saw I 
white lion, or a unicorn, the latter one of the support* 
of our crown ? For my part I never could find out any«^ 
who could tell rae what is meant by the word wjtwwj 
It cannot be an animal with one horn, because we rt^ 
in scripture of the horns of the unicorn. 

Houghton. " I believe it to have been a kind of rhi* 
ceres, whose history is not given us in scripture, W 
mentioned by Moses, as having the strength of God ; * 
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animal called the reem, which is spoken of by Job as 
unmanageable animal, of great strength, but one which 
fused to CKsnd its neck to the yoke.'' 
fTa^ Welher, "No bad type of John Bull, we must 
>ow; and may the gods preserve me from a unicorn 
km, which I once drove for three months. But as we 
11 a one-eyed horse, ' single-peeper,' should not a one- 
vned rhinoceros be called, monocerosF" 
•J^VwUr Bciby, "You are becoming facetious. Jack; 
ppose you give us another song." 
^ack iFMer. " With all my heart ; and as you have 
on speaking of Moses, I will give you one about 
iam:— 

PARODY ON THE *OLD ENGLISHMAN.' 

id Adam was the first-bom man, as everybody knem, — 
^ never ]paid a tailor's bill, because he wore do olotbes ; 
p9 fine kid gloves upon his hands, as you may well suppose, 
Or dandy collar round his neck, nor shoes to hide his toes. 

^QBUS : — For Adam was a gentleman, one of the olden time. 

ift neither rent nor taxes paid, nor duns came to his door, 
Sir he had enough of meat and drink, and some left for the 

poor; 
>V the poor were not then bom, nor either were the great, 
tt rogues or thieves had he to fear, so he never lock'd his gate. 

For Adam, &c. 

Ik wife his dinner cook'd each day, of ^ood fat roast and boil'd^ 
M oftentimes, for want of fire, his dmner it got spoil'd ; 
^d he would have had it cook'd by gas, but he could not 

afford— 
Hd from Oldham had his coals, but the pits were not then 

bored. 

For Adam, &c. 

» Ifld a very happy sort of comfortable life, 
M never quarreUed with anyone, except 'twas with his wife ; 
id the durst trust him out at nights, for so some people say ; 
Dv was she ever once afraid that he would go astray. 

For Adam, &c. 

^d Sve, nnlike our women now, in bows or frills ne'er drest, 

*r ever drank or gin or tea — now was not Adam blest ? 

Q^ neighbours she never scandalized, nor treated them with 

•com, 
■ft was the pink of women then, because none else were bom. 

For Adam, &c. 
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Old Adam ne'er example took by other people's waya, 
Nor ever went ta routs or balls, to concerts or to plays; 
For concert-rooms and playhouses, they were not built then^ 
And Eve was never once accused of flirting with the men. 

For Adam, &c 

At last poor Adam's days had run their course, and then, pM 

man, he died, 
Nor was there even one stood weeping by his bed-side; 
Without a good oak coffin they laid him in bis clay. 
Nor were they afraid of body-snatchers stealing him away. 

For Adam, ftc'" 

Fraink Baby, "Well dones, Jackl you sing like 
nightingale, and the sight of your good-humouied fii s 
adds much to your melody. We \nll have one i 
bottle of claret, a rubber at whiBt, in the other room, d ] 
to bed in good time — a rule I mean to adopt in my hoa g 
to the ^st of my power to do so. It is written of Mm ti 
of whom we have just been speaking, that at the I 
of 100 years, *his eye was not dim, neither was] 
natural force abated ; ' and as I hope to ride a-hunti > 
at fourscore, at least, I mean to keep early hours, as ;> 
doubt Moses did." 

Jack Webber, " But, as a sportsman, if you wish to 
old, you must not regard all that Moses tells you. J^ 
example; he says, *thou shalt not wear a garment ;; 
divers sorts, as of linen and woollen together J Now, ^ ^ 
can expect to hunt and shoot, in this country, withd ;: 
suffering from rheumatism, if he do not wear flannel und * 
his shirt ; as for myself I should have been frozen as i ; 
as the kitchen poker, many a night during the frost ;; 
last winter but one, if I had not been aflowed to H :; 
myself up in flannel." 

Frank Raby. " Moses lived in a warm climate, Jack* •^ 

The first step, after breakfast, in a young sportsml > 
house, is to the stables, a custom which was not deparf s 
from by the party at Famdon House ; and when, on eal ., 
ing it, four vacant stalls were observed. Jack "Wd)!! ^ 
exclaimed : 

" Hey-day, Frank ! what is become of your skewbi ;: 
team ? " meaning the one to which the chestnut pidl ' 
belonged. ^: 

"They went last night to the * Barley Mow,' twJ i 
miles from hence, to take us on to Townfcy Park, tvell ■ 
miles further, to call on that excellent fellow, as well i I 
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pital sportsman and eoachman, t^eyton, in whose stables 
u will see' a good stud of both hunters and cOach-horses,' 
. in right keeping. He knows that we are coming, so 
a.t he will give us a good luncheon, a bowl of bishop 
^rash it down with, and we shall pick up Jem Powell, 

the road, who will amuse us as we toddle along.'' 
•*Who is Jem Powell?" inquired Goodall. 
** I am surprised at the question," said Jack Webber ; 
I should just as soon have expected a man to ask who 
George III. Jem is one of the oldest and best coachmen 
. the Holyhead road, and « very clever fellow to boot. 
ideed, he says of himself, that if he had had a college 
ncation, his place would have been before the bars, and 
•t behind them, by which he means a first-class degree." 
** No doubt he would," observed our hero ; " for I never 
ard him express himself but with point, on any one 
Basion ; and there is a dry hutnour in his remarks that 
^es them additional weight." 

As the clock struck eleven, otir party commenced their 
ive. Jack Webber on the box with his host ; Sir John 
Idnd him on the roof ; and the rest where their fancy 
ix^ed them ; and this being the first time of Sir John see- 
^ his pupil at work on his own coach, he was not a little 
berested by the event. All went well, however. Frank 
tby gave proof that he had not lost sight of the instruc- 
vnA he had received from Jack Bailey, when at Eton, 
cr from himself during the vacations ; and he was at 
.ce pronounced, both by the Baronet and Jack Webber, 

asu.j requiring one more year's experience, to make 
Kn a first-rate coachman. His hand on his horses was 
ftit ; his temper was not to be ruffled, although it was 
casionally put to the test, by a wheeler not working to 
ease him; he descended rather a steep hill without 
mng recourse to the skid, and yet with very little 
^QflBure on the wheelers, and he showed himself a judge 
^ pace, by keeping his time to half a minute, having 
Idwed himself an nour and ten minutes to do the twelve 
lies. 

■At the change — the well-known "Barley Mow" — stood 
ue' equally well-known Jem Powell, looking over the 
ftah team, which were standing in readiness at the door, 
lud he thus saluted the party wnen they pulled up : 
-^Gk)od morning to ye, gentlemen; I hope I sees you 
l. welL You have a fine morning for your drive ; ' 



j!jamoiii3Luu, " 1 presume you are given W) co 

" Have been so, in a small way, all my lif < 
leplied Jem. " And when we gets to Sir Hai 
sbow you, if you ask him, the picture of a fa 
ol mine, that won me six battles. It is pai 
dial-plate of a watch I gave the Baronet soon 
college ; and there are also pictures of a i 
bull-dog, and a greyhound on it, with my c^ 
in the centre." 

A good laugh, of course, followed this episo 
and, when it ceased. Lord Edmonston told ] 
sorry to hear he was fond of so cruel a sp 
fighting. " My friend, Mr. Raby, had a turr 
said his Lordship, "but I am happy to say he 
nobler game." 

" Why, my Lord," said Jem, " I much fear 1 
sports which you gentlemen takes delight in, 
more or less cruel. I thinks as how I should 
up cock-fighting, had not a very clever gentle 
University made me believe it is not at Si cri 

" Do you recollect what arguments he mac 
inquired Hargrave. 

"Why," answered Jem, "if you can take t 
homely language, they were much after this U 
said he did not think cock-fighting equcd as t 
horse-racing, in which poor animals are fon 
their nature, to performances beyond their str 
whips and spurs, which jockeys call cutting «p 
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ney way of teUin^ the story. *€ock8 at their walks/ 
laid, * and at full liberty, will seek each other for battle, 
Far as they can hear each other's crowing, and the 
bing spurs on their heels, when brought into the pit to 
tj is quite contrary to cruelty, for the battle is sooner 
r, and what they suffer is nothing, or next to nothin^^, 
rliat they would suffer, were they to fight with their 
I natural heels, bruising each other in every tender 
t — killing each other, in short-, by inches. Then here,' 
said, ' is tne comparison between the man who fights a 
J, and him who fights for money in the ring. The 
. meets his man like the game-cock, of his own free 
1, and with artificial weapons ; but the other is made 
fight merely for the sake of money, and as he fights 
.li natural weapons, he receives blows and bruises^ 
lost to the point of death, just to amuse idle lookers-on, 
i for the purpose of gambling on the event.' " 
* Did your f nend say anything about hunting ? " asked 
iTgrave. 

" Y es, Mr. Hargrave," replied Jem, " he compared it in 
e way to cock-fighting. 'Hounds and greyhounds,' 
.d he, *are formed for the pursuit of their respective 
me ; they are guided by nature;' " 
'^ By natural instinct, you mean, Jem," interrupted 
argrave. 

" Just so," said Jem ; " they acts of their own accord, he 
»ld me; the whole is an indulgence of their natural 
ropensities, as you call 'em." 

"But the game they hunt, what did he say of iti" 
3ntinued Hargrave. 

" Well, to be sure," replied Jem, " he said it must be 
nything but comfortable when the dogs are pursuing it, 
nt its fate is soon settled, and there is no dying of 
rounds, as there is from shooting and fishing." 

" But the very fact of the game-cock being the noble 
nimal he is," said Lord Edmonston, " is the reason why 
« should be restrained from fighting without a natural 



"Man may be considered as the dele^te of Heaven 
vver inferior creatures, but he has no right to torment 
hem unnecessarily. Then observe the character of the 
^Oek, as he claps his wings before he crows ; how proud, 
^ow courageous is his appearance ! The very lion himself 
* Mid to fear him. . At all events, his graceful attitude 



purpose? I can only observe tnat the sciei 
nghtinfi^ if I may be allowed to call it so, ie 
most diffieult, if not the most extraordii 
connected with the animal system. Trainii 
horse is A B C to it. Fancy an experienced : 
able to discern to a nicety to what extent c 
particular breed will bear reducing in weigb 
those of another. Then one man shall mal 
figjht for three consecutive days with equal & 
spirit, whereas his competitor cannot keep h 
mark beyond the second day. He will be a 
of condition one day, and retrograde rapidl 
Again, what a strange phenomenon is tnis 
the same blood, bred from a father and dai 
run away, whilst those from a mother and son 
be killed piecemeal, and vice versd ! Lastly, tl 
how true to their feather are they preserved 
eminent breeders — ^without the slightest deviat 
for a great number of generations! There 
attested instance of this on record. An emii 
of game-fowls had preserved an invariable pi 
what are called black-breasted y%ds during f 
but in the sixteenth he had several light ] 
hatch, or brood. No change of eggs could have 
nor was there a possibility of the access of an] 
to his hens. On looking back, however, he 
that, five ye&rs previously to his having I 
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[ip0e is. to this day, entailed on some of his blood, 
^ough distant seyeral generations from the original.'' 

* Similar phenomena," observed Houghton, " are obeenr- 
e in flowers. What florists call * a run flower,' is one 
Icli has the inherent rice of chan^ng colour, with 
le chance of regaining its primitive and valuable 
lliancy. In a perfect flower, every leaf should be 
ped according to its class, whether flake or biiiarre." 
= vVell," said Jem, " I cannot talk with you gentlemen 

these matters — because why, you know, I am no 
dlard, but there is one point you naven't touched upon, 
Zeroing cock-fighting. Mr. Hargrave here will tell 
I — for I have often seen him in a cock-pit — that cocks 
•W as much skill, in defence and attack, as the best 
ee-flghters of the day, and, like them, their blows have 
re or less force, according to their better skill. If a 
k^s l^p9 are out of the direction of his body, we call 
1 a dry-spurred or dry-heeled cock, because he can't 
to do much harm. He seldom carries death with his 
da. On the contrary, if his legs are in a proper direc- 
a with his body, he stands erect, rises high, is a close 
ter, and generally wins his battle, and in a short time 
». Oh ! it is a fine sight to see a set-to between two 
ih cocks as this, and I wish I was sure it wam't craeL" 
" As for that, Jem," said Hargrave, " I fear we cannot 
rest it of a certain portion of cruelty. Although, to a 
inldng mind, nothing is more astounding than that 
tlj instinct which impresses young animals with the 
mfSk of the situation 01 their natural weapons, in the 
«t place, and, in the next, of using them, even before 
my are iMX)perly formed — ^for a young cock will spur at 
IB adversary before his spurs are grown out, and a calf, 

* lamb, will push or butt with their heads before their 
ms are sprouted — I fear we have no right wantonly to 
.ym^ one animal to the fury of another. But so it will 
ft to the end of time. That perfect calm, thatuninter- 
ijled felicity which some persons would wish to in- 
Mnee into tne world, is but a chimera — a beautiful one, 
tflow — ^but only appearing possible to those who judge 

tilings according to their imagination alone; since 
'^trone who fonns a cool judgment on the subject will 
ilihal the earth was never designed for such a state." 
*I do not quite agree with you, Hargrave," observed 
W Edmonston ; « I think " 



' " That near leader over-pulls me," said Frai 
. " I observe lie does,** replied Jem ; " pull h 
inches through your hand, and gripe it tigjUl 
thumb ; and wnen your horses are on their 
your wheelers up to him, and he will not 
much. But I'll alter his coupling-rein for ^ 
get to Sir Harry's." 

" That's right, Jem," said Hargrave, " let 
more cocking at present ; give us sometl 
road." 

"A little of your history," added Lord Edn 

"Why that will be rather a longish storj; 
Implied Jem ; " I think we had better leave i 
on the road homewards. A little of Sir Han 
a glass or two of his good die, will make m^ 
more glib." 

"Like a newly-greased wheel — eh, Jem? 
Webber. ■ 

Arrived at Townley Park, they found 
Baronet expecting them, and with a really gc 
on his dinner-table ; for which a twenty-f oui 
through the balmy air of a spring morning, 
cheerful talk on the road, had given them a 
tite. And by rather a curious coincidence, 
moment in which they drove up to the d 
coach was to be seen at the farther end of 
which were four strapping brown horses, trot 

J.1---.-1-. -* -i1 J. A. 1 il-_ •_ Xl. _ 1 
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party, which we will relate in the dialogical f ormi as 
gaving some trouble:-^ 

Sir Harry, " Glad to see you on your own box, Kaby ; 
when you were last on mine, I thought you would not be 
long before you got to work. The old uncle cut up well, 
X find, and I rejoice to think that you have settled so near 
me, and on so good a road. How d'ye do, Inkleton? 
!What, Jack Webber ! — are you there, with your round 
and rosy face ? I suppose you are giving the young one 
<ome instructions. But there is old Jem Powell there, I 
<aee; I beg his pardon, a thousand times, for supposing 
JBaxy man could act the schoolmaster in his presenie. Glad 
rto see you, Jem ; how smart you are to-day ! And 
>|Saigrave— delighted to see you ; you are one quite after 
riiay own heart-r-fond of the box and hounds — a right 
^Bood sportsman, and the best man out of Christchurch, 
I&i your time, on the pigskin." 

I hank Baby. "I believe, Sir Harry, I have three 
?^ends here to whom you are not known. Allow me to 
ijatroduce to you Lord Edmonston, a most particular friend 
^i mine, although not one of the best on the pigskin ; also 
Mi, Goodall and Mr. Houghton, both Christchurch mien, 
•^t much in our line at present, but first-class men in 
Another." 

Sir Harry, " Happy to see you all. Now let Jem take 
^oar coach into the yard, ang himself into the servants' 
X^all ; a bit of venison pasty will do you all no harm after 

EMir drive, and I have ordered a good bowl of * bishop.' 
ut here is Herson coming; you will now see the best 
ta^nd fastest team, this day, in England ; and so they 
^Qght to be, for he has not a horse in his coach-stable 

E^t cost him less than a hundred, and he gave two 
nndred a-piece for the leaders he has in to-day. I know 
Hem at this distance, by their action." 

Five minutes, or less, brought this splendid team to the 
P9oor. To some of this party Mr. Herson and his friends 
^vere known, and the usual introduction to the others 
ibnng soon concluded, luncheon was the order of the day, 
^ttid ample justice was done to it — by the Famdon party, 
P^BpedaUy. A walk to the stable-yard followed, which 
Hfeiay be said to have been a matter of course, from the 
tDature of the parties assembled, and the prevailing 
Mmilarity of their tastes. The following may be relied 
^pon for its contents : — 
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not loddng to adTUitage. bong ■Uipwd of tMt eLoOiii^ 
«id, in tke kngm^oT tlMi pooam A ttut 6a^f '^pntooft 
of eomtiUloii,^ p witio m ^f to Mnf tittsiied out foi ti* 
vsaamn^ tk* B»ottM MH bftttetf ^{iM MlhiMiiAAd tin 



gnudifff symiiii illlMniglii Mi iMh W,in>irfii<fl auhtiAd f&t • 
muehliMtiiiielibkn lilMt olltfl fiddMboiir did,«AdiMb 
Allowed a eeitelii pwtioii of 60ftu iMf toiMHMtooar 
hero to be jtut tlw •otft of iKnMi t6* Mtj lAfeftete Mdmy 
wMeh tik^ did irtnQ^iriiM Itodtf tlieif dNlW^ let tin 
ooontey or pu)0 b0 lAM tlHif ifti^^^ I« A«v^ Hksy weie 
lidden Vf one el tibe iiM hmtA f A Bi^^^Atid eiVei' *#. 
Ariiongrtc ihetiA inn WtttdMiiMw tile BitfoneTii favoiinta 
honeu and of whieh M bsva alM^f QM^cto ai bavhi 
dgnalized hlmielf oA tiw BoNrMiMMy, ifi orite iftrtanod; 
in die etrdggle between tha <i!rs«^ Md Mi^ ill anotiitt; 
and also as having been dq^AcSfed in tte ^apoHtiilft 
Maoazine^* in tlM aet <i( tidffil^ a dtep«MM IM^ tal 
flatting tbi wk^ Md. H« HW » fMf tflfldfag, ^Ml 
bends U^ t^^aig dk^^ f«f^ MA a Mi|^iflf«l htm 
to ride (tvttf eti^ty deHnptnil of'tfoluldt 

Th« next Ibiag that atflM«M6 fie iffe Hf ^putyfm 
tbe BaroiMii^i driViiftf ceMAt, Wbidk affiled ill IM :^ltfdj witi 
the bars on the heaa ol the pole, peet-ooate on the bo^ 
and behind ; lamps ^ Hie item, With llitli slides down, but 
fresh trimAied--ev6ihfthing, in sh<xrt| ie$Af for a sfftri 
The fact was, the Baronet was floing to ditie with a f fiend, 
residing about twelve miles diistant from Townkrr, witI 
the intention of returning at night Thct eoach-stable w« 
th^n entered, and a graitifying sight WM presented to 
bjr far the majority of the patty. It contamed thitleea 
coach-horses, not, perhape/, rematkable f6r their fise 
figures, but coming under the denomiiiatiott of yery ussfd 
horses for road work, of Whieh they had no emaU Shan^ 
scarcely a day passingy in the sumnw:^; fe«t they took tbeir 
turns in hlffness ; and when l^e Ibcaiity' of the fiJitme 
suited for wheels, they Were gesBHrtSAf ^asn at the cot^ 
side in the winter. The eoAoar was gtey, unth tke 
exception Of one piebald, but th€i Baronet was Hot paAal 
to piebalds, having, for the most pai^ foHnd theia soft) 
and not strong in their harness. Iiastlyf the hamess-roon 
was greatly admired, not only for the cleanlimws of tiie 
tackle, but for fhe real business - HIM ap^eaartKce of 
everything which it contained. Among the iteAis mm, 
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hree sets of road harness ; two sets for a pair ; two for 
he break ; two of single harness ; three pairs of lamps ; 
OUT sets of bars ; two tool boxes, complete ; three skids, 
,iid two drag-chains ; seven box coats (besides those on 
ha cxi^koh in the yard), and seventeen whips, some of 
hem harilig the appearance of not being made yesterday. 
nicKB an interesting spectacle followed. At a given 
aofaeUt — the party having returned to the house to 
ixdih the bowl of '* bishop " — the three teams came to the 
lOGl^ taking a sweep round the large grass plot in front 
f the hall do6r, which set them off to advantage. The 
iaFOnet^s led the way, driven by his head coachman, and 
oUowed by that of Mr. Herson, driven also bv his ; whilst 
em Powell brought up our hero's in equally good style. 
Lb may be ^ppc^ied, they became the subject of remark, 
ait the preference, as to horses, was unanimously given 

that 01 Mr. Herson ; and deservedly so, no doubt. In 
he first place, the prices given for them entitled them to 
le fint-nte; in the next, they were nearlv thorough- 
>red ; and lastly, they were as fresh on their legs as when 
hej fint felt the rein, which could not be said of the two 
lihet teams, some 01 each of which showed marks of 
OBnMdng beyond what is called gentleman's work. 

HaTinff taken leave of their host, who expressed him- 
elf Iniioa pleased with our younjsf sportsman's tum-ouL 
A Will as tne coaehmanlike style in which he approached 
he house on his arrival, thev pursued their road home- 
raid, allewing themselves the same length of time to 
ietmm the twenty-four miles of ground. 

*^ No^, Jtoi," said Jack Webber, after passing the park 
lates^ "let us have a little of your history. By the 
olo^T on your cheeks, you appear to be all the better 
or the Baronet's good cheer, and, as I said before, your 
ofDgae wiU slip <yver the ground like a newly-graued 
rheel." 

**lly history," said Jem, "is told in a few words. I 
lav^ heen a road coachman these three-and-thirty years, 
jid xiever lay rest, thank Qod, more than a dozen 
uiirj a a y s in all that time, except when I broke my leg, 
ind lid my right foot frost-bitten. Then I had— like 
foil gentlemen, who coes to school and college to fit you 
br joat sitbations — me regular education of a coachman. 

1 did not iump from off some country gentleman's pair- 
orse coach-box, or from behind a counter in a coach-olfice. 
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or, perlmpa, that of a grocer's shop, on to a stage-coacb, y i 
^ome of our present would-be coacluneii have done, ani 
who hardly kuows a con plinjg- rein from a hearing-reiik, 
mtiR leas what a horse can do in his harness ; but 1 begat 
pay education by riding the leadc-ra before my father, ofl 
the heavy BrummageiB, for better than tliree years. 
Thafs th4 pl<ice for a youmg mmi to learn hu hiMnesi-- 
before a good coachman, aa my father was, and a ooadi 
that carries three toil weiglit, as that often did, in roajlf 
€ver the fellies of the wheels, and none of the best d 
-cattle. Then, I have never had but one master and (M 
pm^h. since I have been i-^ular at work, now going on i<x ^ 
ghiity-four years." 

"Are you married T* asked Lord Ednionston. 
^ **No, my Lord,^' replied Jem ; **I was near being W 
once, but I slipped out on% and took (^re never to roi 
my head into that there collar again ; I feared it migit 
prove what we calls * a false one/ " 

**But what has been your objection fco the iiiarri«i 
«tate 1 " resumed Lord Edmonston. 

" Why, to tell you the trutli, my Lord/* answered Jem, ^ 
'* I have more than one objection to it. In the first plafia,E 
a gentleman who sat by me on the box, many yeai?^ ^ 
jnade use of these words to a passenger who aat behiil 
Mm on the roof, and tliey made such an impression ob me 
that, if I waa to live a thousand years, I should uetef 
forget them : — * The ancients,^ he Eaid> 'are clearly agsiust 
the female sex, and the modems are not very favourably 
disposed towards them, from all I have read of tteia.' 
Now, thinks I to myself, surely both ancients and 
modems can't be wrong on this here matter j but ai 
neither seems to have a favourable opinion of wontfJi' 
kind, I thought I had best leave them alone. And it wii 
a very clever man who spoke thia in my hearing/' 

'* Some rum old fellow of a college, IT! he bonnd for it,' 
said Jack Webber, "who would not haT© ^ven up bis 
eouamon room comforts, and his old pott wine, few tlii j^ 
iinest woman in England*" 

" No, he wam't," resumed Jem | " but 1 ain't told pi 
my other reason. I daresay there is much pleasure in the 
married life, but I am quite certain there is also mndi 
pain, Wliat scenes have I witnessed anaongst husband 
aud wives, and parents and children, eince I have droffi 
this coach^ mean when taking leave of each other 1 I 
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have seen two or three rascals a-going to be hanged, but 
I never saw them half so cast down as I have seen 
passengers on my coach, when leaving their iamilies 
behind them — perhaps for ever! I have heard them 
bellowing and crying for the first two stages, and they 
wonldn't take no comfort. My very heart has bled for 
them." 
, ** You must be rich, Jem," observed Lord Edmonston. 

" No, I am't rich, my Lord," replied Jem ; " not but 
what, if I was to leave the coach to-morrow, I should have 
enough to keep me — just able to make tongue and buckle 
meet. ' 

** But what have you done with your money, Jem, eh ? " 
said Jack Webber ; " two xjoaches a day, and no one to 
look after you ! Something for the shirt pockety every 
day, eh, Jem ? " • 

** Why," replied Jem, " I am hot a-going to boast that 
I am honester than other folks ; my having served one 
master three-and-thirty years will best speak to that 
point ; but I have been a good friend to my poor brother's 
widow and children. He was killed last Uhristmas-day 
thirteen years, on the Worcester mail, and I have sup- 
ported his family ever since. Poor fellow, he was one of 
the nicest light coachmen you ever saw on a coach-box.; 
and I hope, one day or another, his eldest boy will have 
-my place." 

"What you have told us is much to your credit," said 
.Frank Baby, ^* and it is no wonder that you have so many 
friends." 

**I have many kind friends, indeed," replied Jem; 
"only think of Squire Amstey keeping a horse for me at 
Oxford, all the summer months, on purpose for me to 
: ride out after I come in with my coach; and I have a 
good dinner at his house every Sunday in the year, if 1 
uke to go for it." 

** Then you don't drive on Sundays 1 " observed 
QoodalL 

•' No," replied Jem ; " I would not work on a Sunday 
for anv man ; it's like leading the life of a nigger. 1 
generally goes to church in the morning, and to. the 
Squire's in the evening." 

" No alehouse work," observed Lord Edmonston. 

" I smokes one pipe, and drinks a pint of ale, every 
-evening at the * BlacK Dog,' after 1 have had my dinner. 
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I am no 4i6iker,^er irwld I advteAby eQMihBBMBi»M 
sacli, MTticiilffirly 0110 tw drhrei &nae msh. «old 1 



Ida All IlMmon OMMMi kUfapHftoldiL 



with my hmch, y/^ete I amto aqr mmA^tmak «Mi 1 ilte 
mr dinner wkea I grtubb hMA^ltttmimf WiiyliL 
when letnnung oter IkoBB fol«l Mw 9^-**01»^ mf ¥ mm 

set-to now, at a good nmip-rtenk arid onions I * ^' 

*^I have fllwayf fhon^t^" observed Lord Edmonfiton, 
"that road ooaehmen mmt obtain a great knowledgeq 
of mankind hom tiheir tnajdAf eoiamimlcaticoi wi& 
penons of all deaoriiMwsuv add nearly from all countciee.^ 
"Why, my Lord," said Jem, **we meets witb all sorts 
—good, bad, and indiffeMi^-^and espe<:iaUy on this road . 
We carries • great many IrialL" 
"And how do you find iSbimt ? '' asked Jack Webber. 
"There are many^ good once amongst them, but itiU 
more good for nothings" was the answer ; " but^ mviii| 
yonr preeoice, gentlemeB. fhey are all deyil^ to brag. I 
ne^er earned (m^eaUingMmmlf a gentlsmanj that had hm 
than iilOOaa yaar^" . «l^ 

"^Andaparkf^snidBalT:. dfl 

"A nark, of conrse," lenimed Jemj *■«&# mwf^H 
them talk of theiit eae&tia^in the air, I snppoae. But I 
cooM not help thinking that they mnet often get pulkd 
np, when talldng so big. Indeed, I pnlled up one of 
them myself, last snnmier. He aaked me who lived it 
Warton House, on onr road. X told him the Barl of 
Connell — my kind friend, as you have heard me speak d^ 
Mr. Raby. * By the powers ! * said he, ' but I know m 
Lordship well ; he oomjaa from my own country. Btm 
I should like to stop ani^ ask him bow he does 1 ' Nc»^ 
as to that part of the stoi^, you know it was quite oat of 
the question, as the hall is nearly a mile from the road ; 
but, as ill-luck for the Irishman would have it, wa Lad 
not gone far before we meets my Lord, who pulls up hu 
horse and gives me a letter to take to a friend ol his iii 
Oxford. 'Who is that gentleman ?* said the Irishman, 
as soon as the eoach went on. * That nMmmn^ air/ said 
I, * is the Earl of ConnelL' How, I aays nothing more 
on the subject for as much as a quarter of an homr, pivii^ 
the gentleman time to recover himself a Utile, mr m 
looked mighty simple after the answer I ^ve him about 
his * friend ;' bnt, at last, I turns myself a Little towaids 
him on the box, and looking lull in his face^ se^ft^ 
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* Why, sir, you seems very intimate with that there 

** Capital 1 " exclaimed Lord Edmonston ; *^ JuniuB him- 
self never gave a man a more severe rebuke. Let me 
ask you a question. From your constant observation of 
sfaaracter, are you able to distinguish beforehand the 
persons from whom you are likely to be best remunerated 
tor your trouble — at all events, those who will do you 
justice, by giving you the customary fee ? '' 

** There are but three descriptions of passengers," 
replied Jem, ^ who pay more than the accustomed fee, 
uid those are very soon picked out There is, first, the 
apentleman who not only bespeaks the box place, but who 
uks questions about the horses, &c. ; he is sure to come 
bhe double tip. Next, is ihe quiet, gentlemanlike-looking 
passenger, with a good collar to his coat, who merely asks 
ft few queiations aoout the places we pass by on the road, 
ind who has a good-sized black portmanteau about the 
Boach. We are pretty sure of him. But the best 
customer of all is the just paid-off sailor, three parts 
drunk. I have often had a croion put into my hands by 
ODB of those chape, and anee half a guinea, which I 
refused. * Why, you lubberly land lubber,' said he, ' if I 
dont give it to you, I shall give it to the next that steers 
us ; put it into your locker, and be thankful.' " 

^ How do you find women pay you ? " asked Houghton. 

'* Generally speaking, unless they happen to have a 
young child about the coach, which you are kind to," 
answered Jem, ^ or can throw in a word or two, to tickle 
them about their ffood looks, they are the worst payers 
we have. So far from giving us a double tip, they are 
much more apt to tip us the double when they can." 

** You don't seem to be very fond of the women, Jem," 
saidGoodall. 

•* They are all very well in their places," replied Jem, 
*<but I don't like too many on 'em about my coach. I 
hates th§ sight ci a bandbox, and still worse of an old 
maid and hear lup-dog." 

** I observe," e^id Lord Edmonston, '^ there is not so 
much Bwemng now amone road coachmen as there used 
to he, whe^ai I first travellea by coaches." 

•• Please you, my Lord," answered Jem, " there is not so 
much swearing among gentlmien as was used to be. De- 
pend upon thiB^ my Lord, we little ones borrows many 
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vices from you great ones ; and you great ones, now and • 
tben — I ax pardon, my Lord — ^borrows from us little ones. 
When gentlemen leave ojff swearing, depend on it, it will 
get very much out of fashion." 

At this moment one of the Birmingham and London 
coaches gave our party the meeting, ana called forth some 
remarks from them on the superior style of the cattle, ai 
well as the improved build of the coach. It was full 
inside and out, together with an abundance of luggase^ 
but was nevertheless proceeding at the rate of eight nmes 
an hour, on rather a considerable ascent of ground. 

" What country in the world but England," exclaimed 
Jack Webber, ^'can exhibit such a sight as thati We 
ought to be prouder of it than we are. There go half the 
l)opulation of a village, tc^ther with all their traps, as 
we call lug^ge on the Brighton road, carried at the rate 
of a good nine miles an hour, all stoppages included ; and, 
although on what may be called a ticklish balance, as safe 
as if they were in their beds, by the superior system of i 
putting horses into harness and driving them. I repeati j 
we ought to be prouder of it than we are." 

" They tells me, Mr. Webber," said Jem Powell, "thougii 
I scarce knows how to believe it, that we sha'n't be proud j 
of it long. They say coaching by horses is soon to be at i 
an end, and that we are to have coaches go of themselvei ' 
— that is to say, by some kind of machinery which it is 
not in my power to explain. This seems a hard case, to 
knock up such a system as coaching, now that it is just 
brought to perfection, or nearly so. It will be the ruin of ^ 
a trreat many people who now gets their living on the road- 
But they tells me this is the case in mast other things 
nowadays. Some busybody, with, perhaps, more braini 
than his neighbours, and wanting to make himself rich, , 
without caring who he mav make poor, comes out with j 
some new-fangled plans, ancl upsets all the old ones, which j 
di(l very well for us before." [ 

" There is some truth in what you have said," observed 
Lord Edmouj^ton ; "this is a wise and understanding a?* J 
]>ut if we look into the history of mankind, in all y^nw 
of the world, we iind men have arisen, from time to tiw*?; 
who have changed the whole face of some department ol 
human knowledge ; nevertheless, Jem, you need notaUn* 
yourself on this point. I conceive you have bt»en toldtMt j 
carriages will be propelled on roads by what is calW * 
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©motive power, produced by gtearn^ but, be assured, it 
Q never take place. Whenever they travel by steam, it 
ist be on iron tram-roads, but the tune is far distant 
:ore that will be accomplished. At all events, coaching: 

horses will last your time." 

'* Then," resumed Jem, " there is a man who has built a 
liage that cannot be overturned, but they tells me it is- 
heavy as a broad- wheel waggon, and as much iron about 
as is in three of our coaches. Surely our coaches are* 
e enough, in safe hands." 

'* I saw the coach you speak of, tried," observed Goodall r 
b certainly did run on a bank elevated thirty inches^^ 
»in the ground, and the centre of gravity was not dis- 
rbed, but I thought it a sad complicated piece of work- 
inship, and, for my own part, I would as soon ride in a 
icgon." 

"Well," said Jem, "we must not find fault with all 
oee busybodies, as I calls them, for this American chap, 
T. McAdam, is showing our people how to make the roads- 
in well, though they are terribly loth to follow his- 
larections. They won't believe but what those small* 
lones will grind all to pieces in a very short time, instead 
f — ^which 3iey do — forming a hard and smooth surface, 
ndeed, I was myself some time before I could persuade- 
ayself that they would do so, even if properly broke, and' 
1^ thick enough on the road." 

"The surface of a road is formed as ice is formed,"' 
fcyerved Lord Edmonston, "by the uniting of its own 
piculae, which dovetail into each other ; thus, small stones 
■mite by their own angles, and produce the effect we see. . 
C- «msidered McAdam the greatest benefactor to England 
dace Dr. Jenner, for, until we adopted his plan, we did' 
*>* know what a good road is. The large stones pre- 
^*<>tt8ly made use of, both in forming and repairing roads, 
'•'e (»lculated, mechanically, to render them uneven and- 
^ of holes, inasmuch as they acted as levers to raise up» 
^^ ground, when a wheel passed over one end of them." 

^ JKOu have been very lucky in the accident way, have 
^ not, Jem % " said Webber. 

** Kever throwed a coach over, sir," replied Jem, " but 
J^^ had her over twice — once by the axle-tree breaking,. 
*^ii I broke my leg, and once — before we got patent 
^es — ^by lo8ing]a fore- wheel. There ought to be an Act 
^ I^arliament to prevent any coach from running that has- 
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not patent boxes to the wheels^ for linch-pins are not 
depended upon ; and axle-trees should be made stic 
than they are." 

"I think 80, too," observed Webber; "the sustai 
power should be much more than equal to the impen 
weight. I had my coach over once from an axle 
giving wav, but, luckily, no one was hurt Coach i 
trees should be tried before used by an hydraulic p 
the test being twice the weight they would ever U 
quired to sustain. And care should be taken that 
only the best iron is used, but that there is no flaw in 
tor axle-trees are always found to break where any 
exists.'* 

" But would it not be difficult to find out whether tl 
is a flaw in the iron i " asked Jem. 

"Not at all," replied Webber; "let the axle-tree 
placed on an anvil, and struck on its nose at one end v 
a key, or any bit of iron or steel, and if, on the ear bi 
placed at the opposite nose, a hissing sound is heard, 
may be sure a flaw exists somewhere. Should it be al 
the centre, no harm may arise ; but if within a A 
distance of the shoulder, which is the chief bearing p 
it is a great source of danger." 

" As to accidents to coaches," resumed Jem, " they 
almost always to be traced to carelessness either in 
builders, the drivers, or the horsers of them. How m 
pix^prietors keep on a night coachman, when they kno^ 
is drunk on his box four nights in the week, althougli 
be sure, this ^mrt of the business is not so bad as it u;6ef 
be, in my early days I It was a chance, then, to 61 
night coachman quite sober. Then how many pruprie 
keep on a restive horse, sooner than lose a few pound 
getting rid of him to the best bidder I Again : \ 
cripples will some on 'em put on the mails over the mi 
ground ! A gentleman once told me, that he was od 
box of one of the cross country mails, when, after pas 
a very awkward bridge, on a dark and foggy night, 
coachman said to him :— * Well over that 'ere bridge, 
there's only one eyt auionu us,' which, of course, was his ( 
But only think, sir, of four blind horses for night wor 

" Give us a few maxims, Jem," said Frank llaby, 
the observance of which you have succeeded so wel 
keeping your coach on her legs." 

" Thev are few and simple, sir," replied Jem ; " 
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id ye, I haven't had much practice of night work, my 
ps being only lit for an hour or two in the dead of the 
ter ; but you shall have what you wish. First of all, 
camine my coaches before they leave the builder's 
1, to see tliat the best kind of stuff is put into them.; 

I am very particular about the pole fitting tight in 
f utchels. Once a pole befits to swag in the f utchels^ 
ttle thing breaks it ; ana, mind ye, it is one of the 
n. stays of a coach ! — what the rudder is to the ship. 
in I never drive a shying horse as leader, if I can help 
but if he is too alight for the wheel of our coach, ojf 
. not work well in that place, I always put a mope 
p his face, which prevents his seeing anything beyond 
w yards of the road under his fee^ and that's quite 
iigh. A coach-horse don't want to be a-looking about 
•, no more than the man who drives him, unless it be 
lis road. I am very particular about my harness- 
it the reins and billets. I watch the wearing parts^ • 

have them cut out and replaced in time, and I make 
Horse-keepers beat the collars and keep them clean, so 
s in spite of the heavy loads my coach carries, and the 
p hills on our road, I never have a gib-horsQ, because 
iver have a sore shoulder. In short, I hates to see a 
^en skin about a coach-horse, and he never need have 
t if his coachman minds his business. Poor th ings ! 
sh-horses have too often punishment enough in their 
*k, without being nearly flayed alive, as tney are in 
lA hands. As for mine, they are as round as balls, and 
lee from scars as you gentlemen's hunters are ; indeed, 
iple say I shall s^il the coach^ by nursing them too 
eh, ana not galloping headlong, as some of t'others do 
this road. But see what happens ; scarce a week but 
»on 'em goes over. A gentleman comes up to me t'other 
Vand says, * Jem, what will you take me to Binning- 
a for ? ' * My fare, sir,' said I, * is fifteen shillings.' * I 

go by the Bora (Aurora),* said he, *for ten.' *No 
.OT, sir,' I replied, 'but then there's the doctor's bill 1 * 
went with me, and that very day they had an accident 
li the Bora." 

Of what description ? " asked Lord Edmonston. 
They was a-galloping, my Lord, against the opposi- 
, which, was just behind them, and over they went." 
And was anyone hurt ? " 

1 Which he did. 
20 
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"Several, my Lord." 

"Of course the opposition stopped to afford tniiti 
to the passengers." 

" Not a bit of it, m j Lord ; one gentleman told me t 
as he was in the act of rolling away from the coach, 
heard the opposition coachman sing out to the othei 
he galloped by — 'What, Joe, vonr bees are a-swiai 
this fine morning, are they?' Then again," lesiii 
Jem, " I takes a precaution that, perhape, few othen d 
On my two worst hills, I gives the man who looki i 
the Toady a pot of beer, now and then, to leave a) 
yards of loose stone or gravel in two^ or perhaps tin 
places on the near side ; when I feel the coach prai 
the wheel-horses going down these hills, I ran aa i 
this loose stone, or gravel, and, if it don't quite bilt 
her, it so far checks her as to make all safe. Theoi 
this prevents my putting on the skid, I can let 'en 
towards the bottom, and " 

" Let them avail themselves of the impetus of motioi 
the vis vimdoy as we call it," observed Lord EdmonstoiL 

" I calls it cheating 'em out of half the opposite H 
said Jem. 

"You have had your share of kieken, I suRW 
observed Webber. 

" Not lately," replied Jem. " My master and I arei 
acquaintances now ; I can pick my stock a little ; i 
depend on't I don't pick out a kicker. But when I ^ 
a-going over, I didn't think much of kickers, dangeioa 
they are. If leaders, I always had a ring on the leadi 
reins, between the head turrets of the wheelers and 
pad turrets of the leaders, so as to. prevent their gett 
under their tails ; and if at wheel, I took care to nil 
right strong kicking trace over their backs. I got ti 
of carryinff a wheeler on the pole, one day ; and as 
leaders, I nave had their legs so fast^ either among 
bars, or among the pole-chains, that I more than o 
thought I must have got a saw to work to get them < 
Never keep a kicker, Mr. Raby, he gives no notice 
mere pinch of a pad, or even a twist in his trace, sets 1 
off ; and he cares not where he runs you, till he haa 
his kick out. Depend on't he'll never leave it off, fos 
real. meaning is— %« donH like work, and he wants to 1 
himself out of harness at once. And be sure always 1 
your own side on tbe toad " 
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aeh 9Fa6&0r— intemiptiiig Iiim — 

"The role of the road is a paradox quite, 
I confess I have thought it so long : 
If you go to the left you are sure to go right, 
If yon go to the rig^t, you are wrong." 

'I am not much of a man ior poetry " resumed Jem ; 
at never throw a chance away in coaching, for, 
nemher, other limbs and lives are in your care besides 
ur own. Never run too near carts, and waggons, and so 
tit The horses in them may bolt towards you, and 
di hold of you before you can get away from them — 
Kdally if your team is not one of the handiest But, 
Bd this — ^wherever your leaders' bars can go, your 
eels can go, without touching, with something to spare, 
liat is to say, provided your leaders are on tae collars 
the time. I was once in a nice scrape by going too 
r a cart in which two horses ran abreast of each other 
>re the shaft horse. The trace of the off horse caught 
toller bolt, and thus we were locked together as rast 
f we had been in the same vice." 
And how did you get out of it ? " asked Webber. 
"Why,, by a bit of good luck," replied Jem ; " the cart- 
les kept pace with me, till they ^ot blown, and then 
►ped of their own accord ; the driver was in the cart,. 
bout reins, and had no command of them. It cured 
of running too near a team of powerful horses. 
But to show you how soon an accident may happen to 
^ach, and from what a trifling cause, I will tell you- 
It happened to a fellow-servant of mine about a dozen 
m bacK. The collar of his box coat was fastened by 
It is called a hook and eye ; having occasion to stroke 
diin with his right hand, on which was a strong glove, 
h a hole in it, the hook entered the hole, and held his 
id fast.. The horses bolted at the moment towards the 
.r side of the road, which, being deprived of the use of 
ri^t hand,, he had not the power of preventing, and 
consequence was, that his coach was upset, and one 
senger Killed and several badly hurt." 
)n arriving at the house where Jem Powell had been 
ked up,, he was taken leave of by the party,. our hero 
>ping.a five-pound note into his hand, as he gave it a 
^rty shake ; and the fresh team being put to the coach, 
;hj|ii aiminute of the time allowed they were at the hall 
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i an equality with ourselyeB, we make them conceited, 
., consequently, destroy subordination. And the ex- 
^le is oiten injurious to yery young men. I knew 
9 very well connected, and with good prospects before 
L, who began by affecting the character of a coachmai^ 

ended by adopting it^ to the great mortification of his 
ily." 

You are hitting me under the bars,'' said Jack Webber, 
b one of his good-humoured smiles. 
Present company are sdways excepted," replied the 
c ; " besides, you have resumed your place in society, 
ch, indeed, you can scarcely be said to have lost ; for 
How that, when you took it into your head to turn 
'lunan, you never forgot that you were a gentleman. 
«ed, I have been told that you were the cause of 
king a reformation amongst your brethren of the whip 
ihe JBrighton road." 

-As for myself," resumed Jack Webber, " I was never 
pier than during the three years I was a coachman, 
I wish the next three years of my life may be as well 

profitably employed. The devil, they say, always 
kloys an iale man, but I was too busy for him, and he 

me alone. Idleness \a the parent of all vice, both in 
L and beast ; and, when I had done my day's work, I 
seldom inclined for any mischief. A newspaper, or a 
Sc, with one glass of grog, after my supper, and then 
night-cap, formed my almost daily course." 
But, Frank," said Lord Edmonston, " with these studs 
ours, both for the field and road, when will you be 
i to find time to comply with the wishes of your late 
le and father, and take a tour on the continent ? You 
. find good account in it. You need not adopt the 
iliarities of one country or another ; but, rely on it, 
'elling is very essential to men who are to live in the 
Id : it not only enlarges the mind and improves the 
erstanding, but it frees it from prejudices, which is 
«at point gained. In the last page of a diary kept by 
lather, when he went the grand tour, is this sentence : 
I am truly glad that I have taken the advice of my 
ler, though sorely against my will, to take this tour, 
las dispelled prejudices, short-sightedness, and caprice, 
which I was previously addicted. With change of 
s& I found my ideas were changed, as also my opinions 
. feelings ; and, having reflected on much that I saw 
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a person named Harvey, famous for his beefstea 
also for the fish sauce which still bears his name. Ii 
composed of about thirty members (at least seven^ 
been numbered since), including the best and 
experienced amateur coachmen of those days, at the 
of whom was the great John Wall, the father of th< 
and the road, as he was even then called in the sp 
world ; and a curious circumstance occurred on th( 
day of our hero making his appearance at it. G 
IV., then Prince of Wales, was changing horses s 
door of the inn at which the club din^, and W] 
formed that his health was that moment about 
drunk by the members, with three times three. 
Prince afterwards acknowledged the compliment t 
of the party, at Carlton House, adding — "Was nc 
John Wall among you?" On being answered n 
affirmative, he replied — " I thought 1 knew his ha 
Then there was another well-known and am 
character, a member of this club. His name was ] 
His scene of action was on the Great Western Roa 
which he worked, as an amateur, nearly as regulai 
any coachman upon it. But it is for this evei 
exploits that his fame is recorded here. After five b< 
of hock, which he could put under his waistcoat^ 
sitting, without being much affected by them, he w 
fill a bumper, and, placing the glass to stand on his 1 
he would sing a song, in which the names of every a 
man and horse-keeper employed on a certain coach i 
London to Plymouth, were introduced. Nor was this 
he would, at the same time, go through the manoeu 
of hitting wheelers and leaders, without spilling a c 
of his wine ; and after he had drunk it oflP, he would 
the empty glass up and down the large silver button 
his coat, with very singular effect. Then the follow 
anecdote speaks to the prevalence of his ruling pass 
for the coach-box. At the time to which we have b 
alluding, the French revolution was raging in all 
horrors. The subject being discussed in his presence, 
took a letter from his pocket, and thus addressed tl 
who were present : — " What's the French revolutioi 
me ? Here is Bill Simmons, the first man that ever di 
the Exeter mail out of Exeter, turned over to the he 

ch, and against his will. NoWy that is what I ca 

hUion!" 
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lere was another club formed at this time, of wliicb it 
be imagined our hero was anxious to become a 
iber, and the character he had acquired in society at 
secured him his election ; for, as Johnson said to 
ce, who recommended a candidate for the Literary 
\ as a man of gentle manners — " no more need be said.'' 
one now alluded to was generally called either the 
hdp Club,'* or the " Four-m-hand Club," but its real 
was the "Four-horse Club." Their first meeting 
held in April 1808 ; and they assembled, afterwards, 
y first and third Thursday in May, and the same 
une, at the house of their president, in Cavendish 
ire, whence they drove in procession to Salt Hill, on 
Bath road, where they dined, alternately, at the two 
aI inns for which that deliehtful village has been so 
)rated — one of them, indeed, especially so, as having 
. the scene of the destruction of thirteen persons in 
day, from eatins mock turtle soup, which had been 
to stand a night in a copper vessel not properly 
ed. Two ^ineas a head was the price of these 
lers, and the utmost good fellowship prevailed at 
1. Neither were themselves only considered; their 
ities to coachmen and guards in distress were largely 
ensed, and they were the chief means of establishing 
^ Benevolent Club," which, to this day, is the refuge 
ich of that class of persons as are unable to get their 
i^ in their calling — that is to say, such as nad the 
Jight to enrol their names on its books. In fact, 
e was nothing that could be cavilled at in the 
eedings of this club, unless it might be the somewhat 
ecessary parade of the procession, which generally 
ained at least a dozen teams, each bond fide member 
ng an honorary member on his box. Not much, 
ever, could be said against this ; it afforded a splendid 
tacle on a fine June morning, each member vieing 
I his neighbour in the elegance and 'propriety of his 
•out ; and it may in truth be said, that neither before 
since has its equal been seen in any country in the 
d, for the excellent workmanship of the carriages and 
less, and the superior class of horses that were attached 
lem. 

} may be supposed, all eyes — at least all those of the 
ibers of the Four-horse Club — were upon Frank Baby 
his team, as he entered the square on. tb& fixs^t^ 
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coachmen of England Englishmen are greatly indebt 
To them we owe the improved manners as well as moi 
of modem road coachmen, amongst whom they bi 
excited a wholesome spirit of emulation, a cr^ita 
style of dress and address, as well as honest pride in i 
condition of their horses, cleanliness of their harness, a 
so forth. Coach travelling is, as it were, metamorpbo 
into something approaching to luxury, from a tedious a 
disgusting labour ; and a modem stage-coach is hecm 
beautiful object on our roads, in the place of an unwiel 
machine, at variance with mathematic^ principles. Tb 
is an increase of speed with a diminution oi dange^ 
great point gained, and to the accomplishment of vbi 
the improvement in axle-trees and wheels has m 
materially tended. * Dry wheels make wet horses,' h 
proverb on the road ; and independently of the safety 
the patent box, in which the arm of the axle-tree w 
the lubrication of it by the constant flow of ^ 
reducing friction, is nearly equal to half a bow 
draught. I am quite sure, then, that it adds much tot 
pleasure of the members ol those clubs, and to ou 
amateurs of the coach-box, to reflect that, whilst dnjf 
their own fine and well-appointed teams, they are affiw«^ 
instruction and example to their humbler and btf 
working fellow-creatures, as well as performing a pat"^ 
and public good ; and as for the too common but evvon^ 
opinion amongst certain classes of society, that a di 
cannot frequent a public coach-box without being niorbw 
infected in manners and good taste, by coming in conb 
with one very much his inferior, the notion is too absj 
for even a comment. Did the learned Dr. Paley sun 
either in his manners or his morals, by conversing, as ^ 
his custom, with every artificer he could get hold of in^ 
walks 1 No, the case is quite otherwise ; and those put 
coachmen who have come most in contact with amattf 
in their line, are uniformly improved by so doing ;— w 
are better coachmen and better men. You hear h 
them no ill language, no gross and offensive expresa 
— to the female ear especially ; and what is of still m 
importance, you are not disgusted by insolence to 
inferior class of passengers on their coaches ; neither 
your feelings outraged by unnecessary cruelty to 
animals placed under their control, and, by conseque 
at their mercy. I was gratified, indeed, by an an£ 
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:ly corroborative of wliat I have asserted, which I 
received from one of them to my remark, that a 
in his team trotted along before the bars, doing 
'beyond carrying her harness. SS!^ amrhot work, 
»hn,' said her coachman; * there is nothing left in 
Lt a good heart, and I do not like to whip that out 
.' I made no reply ; but I silentlv put up a prajrer, 
leither the head nor the heart of that man might 
>n this side of eternity, and that the humane 
sion would be found booked to his credit on the 

>u have advocated your cause ably," said Qoodall ; 
Edthough no coachman myself, I can neither discern 
txoT anything approaching to impropriety, in ^ntle- 
riving their own coaches, and entering scientifically 
:ie pursuit, as others do by that of the turf. AU 
^ have read on the subject upholds them. If the 
lans, for example, the most polished nation of all 
ity, deemed it a feather isa: their caps to be esteemed 
charioteers, why should ilSnfflishmen consider it a 
^e ? Does not Homer make nis Nestor the wisest 
nd the best coachman of his day? Does he not 
E^riam put, with his oion hands, his own horses to the 
"Which himself and the herald demand the body of 
^ ? Is he not blamed, indeed, for dwelling upon 
escription of Juno's chariot, whilst his reader 
8 him to lead him into the thickest of the 
I— 

'For why should Homer deck the goigeous car, 
When our raised souls are eager for the war? 
Or dwell on every wheel, when loud alarms, 
And Mars, in thunder, call the hosts to arms?' 

< he not so minutely faithful to this part of his 
b, that, at the funeral games of Patroclus, he re- 
ts Menelaus borrowing one of the horses of 
imnon (iEthe, by name, I think) to put to his 
b with his own ? Has not the sublimest poet that 
lipped nen into ink immortalized the coachman 
gf AUow me, then, to propose that we drink 
rper to * Success to the Boaa! — and to all who 
ise and support it.*" 
ith all my heart," said the host, 
id with all mine," said Mr. Warburton, umde to the 
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host, and who was one of the party. "In my yoi 
days I was always an inside passenger whenever I cb 
to travel hy a stage-coach ; out now I pay extra fo 
box-place, or a front seat on the roof, for the pnrp 
hearing th« shrewd and often witty remarKs oi 
coachman to those whom he has occasion to address, < 
in his calling or otherwise. But a friend of mine 
accounts for this shrewdness, as well as quickneK 
suitableness of reply : — *It is the pace that does it,' sa 
— ' the increased pace at which they travel, and quic 
of their changes of horses on the road, which are • 
day becoming more- extraordinary. Philosophers tei 
added he, 'Uiat wit consists in quickly assembling 
ideas, and putting them together in an tnetcmtJ No 
analogy is but the resemblance between things^ 
regard to circumstances or efifects, may there m 
something akin to analogy betwixt putting ideas tog 
quickly, and taking one set of horses from, and pu 
another set to a coach in little more than sixty secoi 
time ? Certainly, as far as my experience has gom 
faster the coach, the more sharp and ready has be€ 
coachman with all lus remarks and replies, and com] 
ing what they have to say in as small a space as poss 
and I witnessed, a short time back, one very laug 
instance of it. At the first change out of London, 
the coach had stopped, perhaps three-fourths of a mi 
a passenger put his head out of. the window, and t 
the coachman if he could have some breakfast. * Ye{ 
he replied (he was at that moment in the act of gath 
the reins into his hand, the fresh horses having bee: 
to the coach), * if you can eat it whilst I can count twei 
and, springing on to his box, he was off, leaving 
passenger to his meditations." 

It was in the course of this summer that our here 
attended the renowned Bibury race-meeting, then u 
zenith of its glory, and he was elected one of its men 
nemine coivtradicente. In fact, he was exactly the so 
person calculated for it. In the first place, there wj 
lack of means ; in the next, he had purchased a hor 
training, said to be likely to win what is ciilled 
"Welter Stakes," the best of the meeting, and so a 
l)ecause the weight carried was thirteen stone for all i 
And he had a twofold object in view, with respect to 
9. If he did not win the stakes, he was convince* 
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make him a capital hunter, from his great power 
ze* But who was to be his jockey ? "I will ride 
lyself," said he ; "I can ride the weight on a light 

irely not," observed Hargrave ; " you never rode a 
I your life ; and you are aware that you will have to 
id j^inst all the best gentlemen jockeys of the day.*' 
lere must be a beginning to everytJiing," replied 

Raby, "as well as an end. It is true I nave never 
I a race, but I have seen many ridden, and heard 
structions given to the jockeys, who tried my two 
fillies twice, in private ; and also when they came 

post. I ^ow pretty well what a horse can do 
such a weight as mine." 

ad have you backed your horse to win ? " resumed 
ave. 

ily to a small amount," replied Raby — ." just enough 
e me an additional interest in the race. I have- 
200 to 20 against him from O'Hara the *leg,' whom 
e there on the grey horse, with winkers to his bridle.'' 
ras at this period that George IV., when Prince of 
, was a constant attendant of Bibury race-course,^ 
domiciled, for the week at the Earl of SherbomeV. 

mansion and park are about four miles distant 
he course — a beautiful gi^s drive leading from one 
other. As his Royal Highness had a horse in the 
, he was anxious to see his competitors, and. at 

cast his eye upon Nwmelessj which was the name of 
iro's nag. 

hat horse is that ? " demanded the . Prince, 
imeless, by Eang Fergus, out of Mary, by Herod,'' 
le answer.. 
) is a fine horse," continued the Pi:inoe ; ^' who rides. 

.8 owner, Mr. Raby, our new member, sir," said, 
jl Leigh. 

I," saia the Prince smilingly ; "we have not much 
r from, him; he is a fine young man, and, I hear, 
ood across a country, for his years, but, if it comes 
ce, he will have a poor chance against Lord Solville, 
ilf a dozen of the old hands that are here to-day." 
will, however, repeat the communication between 
ro and his trainer, an hour before the race, and then, 
le result. . . - 
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" Now, sir, if you please." said bis trainer, " tlie bell 
has rung for saddling, and you will soon be at wodL 
Excuse my saying a word or two to you before 8tartiB| 
as it will be too late afterwards. Your horse is vxUf m 
that is a great point, and I think be will run a goodhoM 
But pray dont be in too big a hurry to get home, whkli 
is the great fault of all young race-riders. Your honi 
will be in a hurry, for he is a free goer in his work ; M 
vou have strength enough to keep him back. But miii 
this, aboye all things— don't lie out of your ground, M 
flet away with the front horses, and keep with them « 
hmg as you can, and head them at last, if yon are able. I 
do not think you can win ; neyerthelessy do not tlirov 
away a chance. Take three good pulls at your horse, tk 
last within a distance of home, and if this plan will not 
enable you to win, it will be your horse's faulty uid not 
your own. Now, let me giye yon a leg; and when I 
naye mounted my hack, you shall giye your horse a galkp 
with me, to let him feel his leas. It need not be a kog 
one, for thirteen stone is a cruel weight on a race-horse." 

'<It is so," replied Baby; ^*but I approye of thi 
principle; it encourages the breeding of poweihl 
ihorou^-bred horses, which at present are yery scaiee. 
I was at Newmarket in the Crayen meeting, and I did 
not see half a dozen horses in training, equal to mj 
weiffht over a country." 

Now then for the race. Fourteen horses came to ths 
post, and, after one false starts all got away except one, 
who reared and fell back upon his rider, but withool 
materially injuring him. Our hero, upon Nameless, »t 
a good place in the ruck, which he kept three parts of ue 
way, riding strictly to orders. In fact^ he looked yeit 
mudi like a winner half a mile from home, his hanJi 
being quietly down, and the fourth out of aix that weie 
in front, with all the rest beaten off. 

" Nameless is winning," roars CHara ; ''by the powen 
but I shaU lose my £200 ! " 

But Nameless aid not win. His rider let him looae too 
soon, and, forgetting the adyice of his trainer, to give hin 
the third pull, was beaten a clear length by the two leading 
horses, who contested the race to a head — ^the Princn 
horse winning by the admirable jockeyship of Lord 
Solyille. 

And now for the scene at the scales. 
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- *^You made but one mistake, sir," said his trainer $ 
"* and that was a fatal one. Had you recollected what I 
Dold you, and pulled back, or, I should rather say, eased, 
irour horse a little within 200 yards from home, you could 
not have lost the race. Depend on it, you have the best 
borse of the field, but you were beaten by being outridden 
i)y my Lord and Mr. Burrell, as I feared you would be,- 
ii it came to a race, which it did. I never saw finer riding 
mt Newmarket than what my Lord showed us to-day. He 
"took a pull at his horse not a hundred vards from home, 
and won his race by so doing, for the other horse had the 
best of it up tb that time. Only think what a thin^ a 
pull must be to a horse at the end of two miles, with 
thirteen stone on his back, and in such a fast-run race 
as this ! " 

"I certainly lost the race," replied our hero, **by 
omitting the pull within the distajice, according to your 
directions ; but the fact was, my horse appeared to me to 
be running over his horses, pulling so very hard, that, 
thinking I had the race in hand, I was unwilling to pull 
him back, from fear of putting him out of his stroke, or 
causing him to change his leg." 

" Well, sir," resumed the trainer, ** the mischief is done 
now, and it cannot be undone. I told you, your horse 
was v>eU, and that he would run a good horse ; but mind 
this in future — do not only not forget the pull at the 
proper time and place, but likewise that some horses pull 
oaraest when they are most beaten. Your horse, how- 
ever, was not beaten ; all he wanted was a moment's ease, 
irhen he would have come again, and headed his horses in 
style." 

It is in the nature of emulation to know no bounds. 
3 or hero was by no means satisfied with his own per- 
ormance ; and excited a little by the remarks of some of 
he party with whom he dined after the race, that his 
lorse could have won the Welter if he had had a better 
ockey on his back, resolved on attempting to redeem his 
xedit. Sending for his trainer, then, he thus addressed 

lim : — 

<* I should like to run the race over again which I lost 
;o-day ; I think I can beat both those horses by a different 
lystem of riding. I wish you would see the trainer of 
3acli as soon as possible, and propose a match — same 
freight and distance— for 500 guineas a side. Try the 
21 
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Piinee's man first, and, if he dedine, make the mm 
propoeal to the trainer of the aeoond hone." 

^ I must obey your orders, of course, sir," replied fti 
trainer^ " but allow me first to ask yon how yon mean to 
ride your horse, should your offer be acce|Mbed ? " 

" i mean to make running from end to end, and not to 
wait, as I did before," answered our young sportsman; 
** I am convinced that my horse was the stouteel in te 
race yesterday, and that, if I had made strong nnmnig 
with him from the post, I should have cut down mf 
competitors." 

** Well, sir," replied the trainer, ^I will go and m 
what I can do to forward your wishes, but I dunk it sf 
duty to tell you that, for a young jockey, you are itaft 
to undertake " 

^ We will talk about your duty, &c., at another tine,' 
said Baby ; "go directly and see the trainers, as theysooi 
will be in bed. Send for me out of the dnb-room, ad 
tell me what they say." 

In less than half an hour, the following result wm 
conveyed to him : — 

*^ I have seen both trainers, Mr. Baby," said Mr. LOIj, 
for that was the name of the artist who brought Namelai 
to the poet. "The Prince's man declines, as his hone 
has a heavy match over his head ; but Bliss sayi^ ke 
doubts not but that Mr. Portmore will accept your 
challenge, and that you shall have his answer in thi 
morning. But, sir/' continued Lilly, "had you not 
better consider further before " 

" No time for considering now," said our hero ; " I nmt 
return to my party, and will see you in the morning." 

As our hero sat at his breakfast, in company with hii 
friends Inkleton, Haigrave, and Goodall, the foUowiig 
note was brought him : — 

"Sir, — My trainer informs me that you propoos a 
match between Nameless and Antonio, same weights and 
distance, as likewise riders, as for the Welter yesterdajf 
for 600 guineas, p. p. I admire your spirit in makinf 
this offer, after the event of yesterday, but, being an olda 
man than yourself, and somewhat more experienced, 

r^rhaps, in racing affairs, I think it only fair to say tint 
ought to give you three pounds. On these conditiom^ 
my horse sIuiU be at the post on Thursday, after the lail 
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ftace of the day. — ^Your early answer will oblige, yours 
faithfully, &c, 

" A. POBTMORE. 
*'To Francis Babt, Esq." 

" Well," exclaimed Sir John Inkleton, " Portmore acts, 
MB he always acts, the part of an honourable man." 

** The three pounds may give you the race,'' exclaimed 
HaisraTe ; " but don't forget the pull." 

" I will back you for a pound or two," said Goodall, 
''although I know so little of racing as to be almost 
incredulous as to three pounds being an advantage worth 
speaking about in such a weight as you propose to carry." 

" My good fellow." said Fairfax, who entered the room 
at that moment, ** tne key of the stable-door once lost the' 
trial between two of the first race-horses of the day." 

"An old woman's story," exclaimed our hero; "but 

gulling the bell hastily at the moment) I'll have none of 
8 three pounds. Ill run the match at evens, and lay 
another £500 I win it." 

On the waiter appearing with some letter-paper, and 
being ordered to sena imm^iately for Lilly, the following 
answer was penned, and as instantly despatched to Mr. 
» Portmore: — 

" Dbab Sir, — I feel, as I ought to feel, the handsome 

ecmditions on which you offer to accept my challen^ to 

: nm Antonio against Nameless, on Thursday, same weight, 

: &e. &c., as in the Welter stakes ; but so satisfied am I 

that, 88 far as concerned my horse, it was yesterday, from 

; end to end, a false run race, that I am unwilling to alter 

;; the terms proposed by me. Should I be beaten, myself 

:; alone will be to blame ; and it may act as a salutary 

;' leSBon to me through life, not to persist in my own opinion 

contrary to that of those who are more experienced than 

myeelf. I herewith send you the articles of the match, 

' ligned on my part, and on your signature being attached, 

my horse shall be at the post on the day, and at the time 

atated in your letter. — Believe me, dear Sir, faithfully 

and obliged, 

" Francis Rabt. 
*' To the HoH. A Portmore/' &c. &c. 

Within another half -hour, the p^ies met in the street, 
and our hero was informed by nis antagonist that the^ 
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articles of the match were signed, and already in the 
liands of the steward; and in ten minutes more, the 
following conversation took place between the owner of 
Nameless and his trainer : — 

"Well, sir," said Mr. Lilly, "I find you have made 
your match, and I wish we may pull through. I find 
you will not have the three pounds. I think, sir, you 
should have taken it. Never throw away a chance in 
racing. Three pounds at such high weight, to be sure, is 
not much to get, but it is something. They are bettiM 
six to four against us in the town, and I daresay it will 
be seven." 

" So much the better," replied Baby, " as I may be able 
to hedge some of my money, if I alter my opinion of the 
event by to-morrow — ^not that I think it likely I shall do 
so. But what is it, Lilly, that you consider your duty to 
tell me, respecting the match ? " 

" Why, sir," replied Lilly, " if I understand you right, 
you are going to perform almost the most difficult act a 
jockey is called upon to perform. Nothing, next to the 
struggle of the few last yards between two horses very 
nearly equal — which we call the set-to—is so difficult in 
racing horsemanship as making running by a jockey, 
solely for the benefit of the horse he himself is riding. 
In other words, it requires the experience of some years 
in a jockey to be a good judge of pace, that is, of not 
merely the pace he himself is going, but how QkU pace 
affects oilier horses in the race. And this task is more 
difficult with some horses than with others, and especially 
— though this will not be your case — ^with idle or lurching 
horses, which, when leading, require urging by the hand 
or the leg every yard they go. In this case, the jockey 
works hard to keep his horse going. He has to use his 
hands, arms, legs, and feet, ana occasionally to turn his 
head round, with all his limbs in action at one and the 
same moment, and yet not disturb his horse's action ; and 
all this in addition to great anxiety of mind lest he should 
upset his horse, and so lose the race. I have heard Frank 
Buckle say, at Newmarket, that he never knows what it 
is to be miserable except when he has to make running 
over the Beacon course, with Sam Chifney and William 
Clift behind him." 

We will now bring our hero to the post, having profited 
by the sensible remarks of his trainer so far as to mike 
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bun aware that he had taken upon himself a hazaTdou& 
taak; but feeling convinced in his own mind that he lost 
the Welter by not making rimning, he was now resolved 
to do so, it being his only chance to win. 

"Is your book full, sir?" said one of the betting 
fraternity to him, as he was about to mount his horse. 

" I have no book on the occasion," was the answer ; "I 
liave not a shilling on the event, except the 500 on th& 
match." 

" m bet you 6 to 4 against your horse, sir — 120 to 80» 
if yon please, sir," resumed the leg. 

**No" answered Baby, in somewhat of a surly tone, and 
he was immediately l^ted into his saddle. As he rod& 
quietly out of the crowd, towards an open part of the 
course, on which he could give his horse a gallop, he was- 
thus addressed by his trainer : — 

"Now, sir, it will be a great event in your life if you 
can beat this crack horse with so good a jockey as Mr. 
Burrell on his back. All I can say of your horse is, he- 
is well — better, I think, than he was on Tuesday ; and I 
question whether Antonio has quite forgotten Tuesday'^ 
race. Then you will have an advantage to-day, if you 
mean to make running, which you had not on Tuesday.. 
You will be able to make your turns — and there are 
plenty of them on this course — without losing ground,, 
which you did on Tuesday among the crowd. But pray,. 
sir, don't forget the pull a short distance from home. I 
have backed you for a hundred." 

" No fear of that," replied our hero ; " but if it comes- 
to a very near thing at the last, should I use my wlup, or 
only qiur my horse ? " 

" Wny, sir," said Lilly, " all good jockeys avoid the use 
of the whip as much as possible. When a race-horse is in. 
the fullest exercise of his powers, and doing his best, it 
is unnecessary, for it cannot make him do more ; but a. 
severe blow from a whip often does harm, particularly if 
it falls under the flank, which is a very tender place, on 
account of the thinness of the skin. Instead of its having; 
the effect of making a horse extend himself over a large 
surface of ground, it may have quite a contrary effect,. 
from his 'shutting himself up,' as we call it, or shrinking: 
to avoid the blows. The spur, properly used, is a much 
better instrument for increasing the speed of a horse^ 
iJjI^OQgh there are times when the application of the whip„ 
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pith of the discussion? Why, that racing was very 
amusing to those who merely witnessed it, but, to those 
who engaged in its mysteries, the most uncertain, generally 
unsatisfactory, and expensive pursuit that a gentlemaik 
ean possibly enter into. The only exception to this opinioi^ 
was Fairfax (a hundred thousana pounds the worse now^ 

S'-the-bye, in expectation, by his father's proceedings on 
e turf, as already mentionea in these pages), who declared 
that he thought every man who possessed money, and » 
good head for calculation, must make money by racing. 
"Then the breeding of race-horses," added he, " what an 
interesting pursuit is that I " 

" Interesting, indeed," said Sir John Inkleton ; " but I 
believe the csQculation is a hundred and fifty per cent, 
loss on all thorough-bred stock, as far as their own< 
intrinsic value is concerned. What they may do wheat 
in training is another point, unconnected with the breed>^ 
ing of them ; but I believe the calculation is not more 
than one winner in twenty that come to the post, after 
all charges are paid. I attended a sale of racing colts- 
a short time back. The two-year colts and fillies averaged; 
ninety-three pounds ; the yearlings fifty-seven. Not one- 
of the lot was bred and reared for these several sums.. 
And now, Frank," resumed Sir John, "you know you were- 
once nicely diddled by a trainer ; are you certain all has 
been right throughout with Mr. Lilly and Nameless ? " 

." I have no reason to think otherwise," replied Frank. 

" But why did he tell you to wait on your horses in the- 
•Welter race," continued the Baronet, "when you found 
oat, by experience of your horse in only one race, that« 
stoutness, and not speed, was the best, and that, had 
you made running, and not vxiited^ you would have won,, 
Vkd cleverly too." 

" He must be a fool," observed our hero. 

"No fool," resumed Sir John; "his remarks to yom 
oa the second day, when he had backed your horse heavily 
to win, disproves that charge." 

^ Then he is a rogue," said Eaby. 

•* I do not go that length," said Sir John ; " but it has; 
tu awkward appearance, and a burnt child always dreads 
fchefire." 

"Well," resumed our hero, "whether fool or rogue,, 
^oncemfl me but little. Before this time to-morrow hi8> 
^iU wUl be discharged. Nameless will be on the road to> 
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Famdon, and my racing career will be at an end. In tlie 
firtt placet I do not imdet-stand the Bjfitem, and I have 
reason to believe it would coet me a very large sum to learn 
it. In the next^ one pursuit of thia nature is as much u 
4Uij tuan^ dluated as I am situated, ought to bare on ku 
haiida at one tijue ^ in my opinion, between humting ly^ 
racing there is no difficulty in the choice. In tbe m.t^ 
■every in an you meet with is youi friend — in the other, yotir 
foe ; which' a rival either for fame of money must mort or 
less be considered to be* Besides, I am very partial to my 
. «oacli-bos, aa well as to the liumble but aati^facton 
pleasures arising from a eountry life ; and, what u 
moie, one day or another I hope to be a magter of kx^ 
hounds. I confess I i^hould like to see myaeH the winiMr 
<rf a Derby, an Oak^ or a St, Leger, because I mn ^l 
opinion that when once a man enters upoQ any ptuBuiC, 
hB should not stop until be have exhibited some warlc 
of distinctive excellence ; but the odds against J&J 
accomplishing either of the^ hazardous and difficult 
undertakings are very great indeed. Then again, I 
think my father ig averse to my being on the turf: he 
often makes his boast that, with the exception nt i 
nomination to a cup at the county races, the name ^i 
Baby hae never been ais^ociaied with any g&mUm^ 
speculation whatsoever ; and, although you are all mr^rt 
tnat I am now independent of him, and must euc^el ^*J 
his eatatesj should I survive him, I shouid viohM MJ 
ieelings by doiiiK anything that he grealiy dislikee,* 

" Bravo ! " said Sir John, " Bnavo I " cried HarfnTc. 
*** Fox -bunting and the coach- box against all the raciftg 
in the world 1 " resumed the former. " Fox-hunting kt 
^ver ! " exclaim^ Hargrave ; ** and I Yote that we Sm^ 
it in a bumper," The bumper was drunlL, and the wm 
Tang with applanse. 

On the following day, thia meeting closed with six iwlS 
contested races for stakes auiountmg, in the wh^ ^•'^ 
£1100, which, when looking back to the parent maitin^* 
at Burford, when the hoTfles of the Dukes of M^rlb 
And Beaufort, Earls Abingdon and Ossory, Lords 
worth and Oxford^ Meaers. Vernun, Dutton, Pij 
Foley, all of high blood, and names renowuf^ 
turf, were contending, at h^ts^ for a lifty^pouuu ^iutx^ 
fihowB what rapid strides racing has made within the k^ 
seventy yean^ and also how much the value of money bi* 
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limiiiished — at all events, the estimation of it lessened 
9j that description of persons. But nothing in the shape 
H a race-meetmg could have been more delightful than 
Sibnry was at the time in which our hero ^became a 
giember of the club, composed, as it was, of the first 
norting aristocracy of the day, with the heir-apparent to 
^e crown at the head of them, on his cropped roan hack, 
^iih merely a pad groom behind him, with his surtout 
innped to his back, and discoursing with his associates in 

H tne affability of a private gentleman. And a striking 

astance of this occurs^, as regarded the hero of our tale. 
"Introduce Mr. Baby to me," said his Boyal Highness 

<> Lord Solville, as he saw him approaching him on the 

^nirse ; *' he is a fine young man, and I am glad that you 

Ave got him into the club. ' 

The introduction took ^lace on the spot, and the Prince 
his expressed himself, in his usual elegantly familiar 
fyle, upon this occasion:^ — 

** Well, Mr. Baby, you have made your d^hut very much 
^ your satis&ction, and I must tell you, to mine. In the 
^iit place, I am glad that you have become a member of 
'^bury ; and, in ttie next, your trainer gave me the Welter 
y a false estimate of your horse. You would have beaten 
^ if you had not waited on your horses. However, a 
•«il:ey should obey orders, you know, Mr. Baby, unless 
^ finds a very good reason for disr^arding them. Lilly 
^ clever fellow, but he certainly made a mistake, which 
^^ have great credit for correcting, and entirely on your 
•^^ judgment. You will be a match for us all in a very 
^^Mt time. And how is your excellent mother ? I knew 
^<dy Charlotte Baby well, in early days, and once danced 
^mnuet with her. Pray tell her I inquired after her." 

** You do her great honour, sir," replied Baby ; " I shall 
^3refully obey your Boyal Highnesses commands.** 

^'So you are f;oing to make a hunter of Nameless," 
^t^ktinoed the Prince. 

^ I am, sir," answered our hero. 

''And a good hunter he will make," said the Prince, 
"^rith 80 g(K)d a horseman on his back." 

09r hero bowed, and the Prince moved on. 

^ Time is e^ery reason to believe that the week passed by the 
J^faea, darlnff Bibnnr meethig, when he felt hlmjBelf thoroughly 
^wted of tne shackles of state and royalty, was to him the 
' of the whole year. 
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But a word or two of Lord Solville, who was, as htt 
been stated, at the Prince's side at the moment. Ite 
Prince had a horse called Ploughater, that was a most dift 
cult horse to ride. He was not only a determined hut 
puller in his races, but went very much on his shouldea! 
with his nose nearly sweeping the ground. It is nfl*; 
less to observe that a horse of this description reqnnw 
a vast deal of riding ; and it was said at the ' 
that no member of tne club, but Lord Solville, 
ride him as he ought to be ridden, and hithertx) lie 
never lost a race upon him. On the third day of 
meeting, however, his Lordship rode him to his cost 
great was his exertion in pulling him together, in r 
a sharply contested race, that no sooner hs^d he dismoi 
from his back, than a blood-vessel burst within 
Medical aid was resorted to, and on the next day hut 
his Lordship appeared on the course, on his had, wiA 
countenance pale and wan, indicative of the loss he ^ 
sustained. But mark the pluck of the man 1 Plou|^ 
was to walk over for a stake, and his Lordship moaiitt 
him for the purpose, despite of the remonstrance of ^ 
owner. As it happened, no ill consequences were jl 
result. His Lordship rode as usual at the forthcomi^ 
meeting at Bibury, and in a style seldom excelled hv tk 
best professional jockeys of tlie day, and, with a hm 
coronet over his head, is now alive and heart-whole, mJ 
as good a specimen of an English Duke as Engla» 
could wish to see. His brother, the Hon. George Gennafli 
second only to him in the gentleman's racing-saddle, laj 
paid the debt of Nature ; but many of what may becalW 
the ho7id fide geiUlemen jockeys of those days are now ali* 
and well.^ 

On our hero's arrival in London, he found the followii| 
letter from his father : — 

1 The gentlemen jockeys of that day underwent all the pri* 
tions and discipline of those who get their living by riding Tim 
and it has been observed, that the greater part of them B** 
preserved their health and vigour to an extraordinary deg* 
The preparation for riding races, however, if not carried to W 
great an extent, is allowed to be most salutary, and thert"* 
passage in Xenophon's Cyropaedia, in corroboration of thia ft* 
Cyrus never suffered his men to go to their meals, not Aa«H^*J 
sweated. This, it appears, was effected either by taking them • 
a-hunting, or by inventing such sports as would surely cause tl* 
to sweat. 
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My Deab Fbank, — ^You are aware that it was the 
est desire of yoar late uncle, and it is likewise mine, 
yon should occupy a seat in the senate. It will be an 
Liable introduction into good society, and give you 
nportance in your own eyes and in those of others, to 
ih, by circumstances, you are entitled. I have reason 
dieve a very small sum will secure you a seat for the 
ugh of Biply, and I am willing to find the needful. 
me request, then, that you will immediately proceed 
ler, and my friend Sir Richard Hartley will propose 
to the electors, as well as arrange everything that 
be necessary towards securing your return for the 
ugh. Observe, it is not quite a close borough ; but I 
srstand there will be no opposition to anyone put 
smination by Sir Richard. We are all well here. I 
\ heard of your success at Bibury, but know not 
ther to con^tulate you, being no friend to the 
;erous pursuit of racing. Out of five of my f ellow- 
gians who have pursuwl it, three ruined themselves 
recovery. Reflect upon this, and let me have your 
ediate decision respecting Riply. — In haste, your 
donate father, 

" Andrew Raby, 
lMStead Abbey, June 25th, 1809." 

le following reply to the foregoing epistle was de- 
}hed by return of the post : — 

liY Dbar Father, — It would ill become me to refuse 
»lying, in any respect, with the * earnest desire ' of 
r my late uncle or yourself. I have only to say, 
, that, although I have not the slightest wish to be in 
ament, nor the slightest idea that I shall be of any 
rhen I am there, oeyond a silent vote, nevertheless, 
willing to take the step that seems so near to your 
;. I will proceed to Kiply to-morrow, or next day, 
)f course you will write to Sir Richard, and arrange 
iings necessary with him. The on dit here is, that I 
> be opposed by a rich sugar-baker from the city — ^if 
loney will be wanted beyond the mere usual expenses 
e return ; and I honestly tell you that, after having 
)d a victory over the second best gentleman jockey at 
ry, I should not relish being beaten by a city sugar- 
t over another course — still less to spend my own 
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IN 1 

of it; M„ 



in taham ^^ was not defteient in th& tiea 
^Ithoapb. Mi eloquence welb of a noisj and b[»iat«TfiUf L' 
order, coneistrng more in the vehemence of hin lUtaraan^^ 
•and- tihe violeace of his action and gesture, thaa ii tfc* r: 
•eIea8Xic& of his style or the strength of hie reagonis^ iil ' 
Jiaa a ieadineas of wit, with a kind of low droller?, tta* 
took #itli the popubccj although with better juilg^i 
only passed for impudence and huffoonery. Oe thei* 
lianidly the appearance and deportment of hie opponent 
•quite ©f & different order. He simply thanked the ele 
lor this preference they had given him in thatj the 
«tage [of the contest— if eon teat it was about to be- 
•dssuied them that, if they did him the honour to elect bfll 
lie would endeavour to merit their favour. He condaM 
liifl address, however, with this pithy sentence ;— 
. "Yjou have required no pledges from me, gentleniav] 
and you have done wisely, for none would I have ^r 
you. If it be yonr pleasure to return me to Parii 
as the repr^entative of yourselves and your int*! 
will endeavour to do my duty ; but I can only coi 
be placed there with the liberty to speak my on 
mentfl^ and vote as my conscience directs me, T 
however^ one assurance which yun may accept as a ^ 
I will, to the liest of my ahOity, support the crowa^ 
the ancient institutions of the realoi both in cburcb 
state, which the example of a neighbourinij comitrj, 
lately torn by dissensions in each of these departmei 
has induced many to assaiL I am. too young in yeafl 
append to experience, and my readings rather than 
experience, has led me to believe that there is no ( 
protection for either pereon or property under dem< 
fiway, and that Great Britain is the only nation in 
world where liberty is the direct end of iti constituti 
I can only add, then, Edo psrpettui/* 

Here voices in the crowd erclaimed— " Go on 1—] 
at America I " 

" WeU," continued our bero, " I will look at 
and to wliat can I compare her ? Why^ to one of 
lofty and umbrageous trees which grow so bulky, 
stretch out their branches to such an extent, that 
trunk is no lonj^er jible to fiustain their weight." 

« Well done, the youn^ one 1 " exohumcd an Sdiik 
in a leathern apron, having somewhat the appeazaBM 
Journeyman shoenuUcen "Qoon]'' 
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^^t wete the refptiblies of antiquity 1" exclaimed. a 

r dressed man in black, not very unlike a dissenting 

5ter. 

^ell * observed our young candidate, '* I will' tell you 

they were. They were the mature result of profound 
leal flcienee. In their formation, the deepest re- 
«6 of philosophy were explored ; the most enlighten^ 

coiisulted ; and every aid which histpnr, experience, 
cample of other states could afford, adopted. It is 

they flourished lor periods, under the auspices of 
immote wisdom and bravery, but their ^ory, in 
f instances, was but flhort-Hved. In fact, it was 
ttunes confined to the lustre of a single life. For 
iple, tfce splendour of Thebes commenced with the 
ic character of the celebrated Epaminondas, and de- 
d from the moment of his death. In fact, the maxims 
'hich their governments were supported are impracti- 
J in a populous country, such as England. They 
d too many opportunities for caballing, and betray 
taass of the people into rebellion and outrage. Be- 
ll the patrician and plebeian orders the strugs;le is 
Brt; and unceasing ; ana then look to the result. When 
former prevail, despotism ensues ; and if the latter 
ied, anardiy is the inevitable consequence. Who but 
Mlman would expect to revive the stem politics of 
ffit nations, without their genius, their extreme 
jrity, flbeir rigid discipline, and their severe morality ? 
one lesson is given us in the construction and pro- 
ings of some of those celebrated commonwealths, 
h were the wonder and admiration of the world for a 

period of vears. They preserved their purity and 
IT, and reaeWd the summit of unrivalled excellence, 
mly by -instituting the best laws, and executing them 
le best manner, but by delegating the power of the 
nunity to none hU ihe best men. Let us not, then, 
snder a form of government which has made us happy 
ome and respected abroad, for one which cannot, 
»r present circumstances, be realized without having 
trtrary e#ect. We -^ould «nbstantiate the fable of 
itag Juno, and plunging into a cloud. The did family 
iwdl whxch tmr lo^athers have inhabited so long, 
w«nt repair, but those who would level it with the 
nd, or change it for another, would soon find their 
like.* 
22 
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*^ But the taxes ! " says a careworn elector, the f atli 
eleven children. 

" I have an answer for yow," said our hero, " in j 
words. Without taxes you could have no protectioi 
cause you could have no Qovemment ; and with refle 
persons, the opportunities afforded to them to rise ii 
world, in a country whose revenue is so large as oxai 
fully equivalent to all they pay. But as to die syste 
their distribution, complaints will ever be made agaii 
inasmuch as people are apt to imagine that official du 
never honestly performed but by virtues and abi 
above humanity. Now, as you have pressed me to de 
my sentiments, I will tell you what I consider to b 
duty of every public man in these times, whether in Ft 
ment or out He should lend all the aid in his pow 
preserve the essentials of the British constitution, yiel 
to such changes only as are by no means likely to pi 
safety to the hazard ; to repress, as much as possible, 
violent propensity to confusion and anarchy wnich seci 
if not openly, agitates the ignorant and aiscontented 
soothe the querulous, and encourage the timid, uid 
appoint and undeceive the daring and ill-intentioned 
guard every man's right, bv showing that no clainu 
paramount to justice ; and, lastly, to establish the seen 
of property by encouraging all classes in its defence, 
impressing on the public mind this great truth, that 
is no longer valuable to any man than whilst he contii 
in the sure and peaceable possession of what he has a r 
to call his own." 

" Bravo, Kaby ! " shouted at least half of those who hi 
him. 

From the commencement of the foregoing address, : 
apparent that our hero was by no means anxious for 
honour that now awaited him, since he was very spai 
of his professions, and indeed, even of his words, until 
spur was applied to him. But neither professions 
words were wanting; neither the purse of the su^ 
baker, nor his humour, could avail against the deep 
rooted interest of Sir Richard Hartley, who, in addit 
to owning nearly half of the borough, spent £4000 a v 
in it ; and at the end of the thira day's poll, our m 
was left to walk over the course, and, consequently, at 
heavy expense. 

The visit to Sir Richard — a very good kind of man 
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ray, but of tastes somewhat uncongenial with those of 
jroung guest, and twice his age withal — being one 
iiy of business, and the object of it being attained, 
ik Baby was in London again as soon as four posters 
i convey him, and hailed amongst his acquaintance as 
lewM.P. 

[ would rather be M.F.," said he, to some of his friends 
were jeering him ; and amongst the hardest hitters of 
i all was his dear friend Hargrave, who cast these 
in his teeth : — 

'' Gro on, brave youths ! till, in some future age, 
Whips shall b^ome the senatorial badge : 
Till England see her jockey senators , 

Meet all at Westminster, in boots and spurs ; 
See the whole House, in mutual f^nzy mad, 
Her patriots all in leather breeches clad: 
Of bets, not taxes, learnedly debate, , 

And guide with equal reins a steed and state." 

5ut, jesting apart," resumed Hargrave, "how did you 
n upon the hustings?" 

Clipped them * a little jaw,' as we uised to say at Eton, 
ant to have said less than I did say, but one or two of 
onstituents^ as I suppose I must now call them, would 
)e satisfied till they had tried me on a point or two 
ling my principles, as they are called, but they did 
jet much by it. I only advised them to be quiet and 
subjects, and mind the main chance ; and I migljit 
added, mind their own business. For my part, 1 
ot think what a fellow with, a leathern apron before 
can know about politics ; but this I do know, that if 
ir were to get into the hands of such fellows, the 
iny of a Nero or a Caligula would be a trifle to it. At 
vents, the natural form of society would be reversed, 
bad would usurp the place of the good, the ybung of 
>ld, the weak of the strong, the foolish of the wise, the 
of the rich, the servant 01 his master, and the subjects 
leir sovereign." 

Ind did no metaphorical application of the studv and 
ice of coachmanship or race-riding escape you?" said 
Fohn Inkleton jocosely ; " nothing about holding the 
\ of government with a steady hand, clogging the whed^ 
iministration, or of other nations outstripping us in 
race of glory? But tell me, Frank, how did your 
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opponent acquit himself ?— did lie toucli on the shop is <|^'' 
his sDeech f " 

"l^he, indeed," replied Frank, "but he touched a^ 
most other subjects, for he spoke for above two hou» hj^ 
fact, he appeared to pride himself on his eloauenoe, oA^r^ 
place his chief dependance upon it ! Indeed, the opeiriig^fl 
sentence of his speech — and ne might as well hayetdd* .fP 
that Queen Anne was dead — was this: — * Speech luajP" 
the faculty which exalts man above the rest of thea»r 
tion, we may consider eloquence as the talent whickgiwj 
him the most distinguished pre-eminence over his ofr 
species I ' ** 
" Capital ! " exclaimed Sir John ; " and what next!" 
"Oh," replied Frank, "I might as well endeavour to |^ii 
remember last year's clouds. He said a good deal abort 1*^ 
the dearth of good speakers in the House of Coming N 
declaring that they drowned the poverty of iJieircoM^'Pi 
tions in the excess of fine words, while he himself '■p.^ 
dealing out tropes and figures by the dozen, on B* ^jjfc 
commonplace subjects. But it struck me his faTOODtip 

jone^Blf 




^ pn 

would rejoice to see him dethroned to-morrow, became i|FJ 
refused to make him a baronet. And in the coiii«»FJ 
his speech he let the cat out of the bag, by quoting &«*'> 
Shakspeare in support of his assertion, that he himadf ** i^ 
neither to be bought nor sold — "^ 



-*0, how wretched 



Is that poor man, that hangs on princes' favonrs! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their rain. 
More pangs and fears than war and women have; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again.' 

" He, however, concluded his oration with a very sen^ ^^^ 
remark, and which showed that he has looked into boob -^ 
as well as into sugar, and I question whether he n^ <^ 
not make a much better M.P. than myself. Whenalh""^; 
ing to the measures proposed in Parliament, he said, it** "< 
the duty of its members, when any great undeTtjiiny?i 
proposed, to ask themselves these questions :—* First, i«^*»i 
practicable ? secondly, is it consistent with the int«re*^ ; 
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mour, and the safety of the oonntry ? They ahonld 
carefully weigh such points as are lively to makfi £of 
inst it ;— what is to be feared, what to be expected i 
it consequences may be the result of ill sucoeas, and 
uch consequences are to be repaired i^astly, whether 
ctent of our risk do not more than counterbalMMd 
irobable advantages of the enterprise^. When de- 
Jiing upon these matters^ those who address tho 
a should examine the subject , th£m>ughly in eyesy 
of view — not only real, but possible. After makini; 
selves masters of it, they have nothing more to do 
to set forth those circumstances^ and to stiiAe tMr 
aents for and against the measure with forca aad 
icity. Here is no room for displaying beautieti iot 
ng the ear, or soothing the imagination. Thas ougr 
Ued an eloquence for gervice — ^for which one ^ptat 
is so distinguished — which, in fact, rejects eyerytitiBg 
las more of show than of solidity. All the spiieidiea 
unosthenes to animate the Athenians aoainst Philip 
icedon, are in this strain of vigorous ana eonviDfting 
cy. In them we find no empty parade of woids^ oa 
ation of ornament, no sophistical reasoning; They 
ch, not gaudy — brilliant, not glaring -^forcins thiit 

the mind, not by the artifice of insinuation, but \if 
xesistible energy of truth.' " 

Tpon mv word," observed the Baronet, '* I am mjaelf . 
led to think the sugar-baker would be the moatuMfid 
di the two : those are good businessi-like ideaa oi his^ 

1 you have just quoted.** 

think so too," replied our sporting M.P., ''and with 
he were in my place, and I hi^ the money in my 
it that my election will cost It would just bmJw 
Able complete." 

B it not already complete 1" observed Sir Jnhn; 
not eight good hunters enough for you?" 
Certainly not for Melton," resumed Kaby ; ** and I 
to be settled there next winter, at all events Ikhe 
ring one. Nothing under a stud of twelve will do 
, and I hope to luive fourteen. I h&ve no idea of 
( seen kicking my heels in Melton streets, when 
« are out with hounds ; and sueh would be the cue 
had a short stable of horses^ with hounda evexy day 
in reach." 
Tqu will outrun the constable," said the Baronets 
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" No fear," answered Frank ; " I shall live quietly in Ae s« 
country in the summer, to provide for the winter cam- -e 
paign ; and as I have given up the turf, and never pliy -jS 
for a sixpence, my income will stand the brunt" R 

" But Parliament ! " remarked Hai^rave— " that will lie |i:; 
a pull. You must be a good deal in London.** r -' 

"Not much of that," replied our patriot— "at least ■ •:« 
little as I can help. I shall leave such other matteiB \» 
wiser heads than mine. What would my opinion be woA 
on the affairs of the Elector of Bavaria, or the conventifli j^ 
with Russia?" 

Parliament not assembling till the usual period, it dii 
not interfere with the present views of its new membjfi 
and when it did meet, nothing further was heard of Mi 
than that he had taken the oaths and his seat IIk 
summer, however, was not wasted by him in the douMf 
heated atmosphere of London ; but, by the first d^ * 
July, he was comfortably settled again at Famdon Balj 
with a select party of friends, enjoying the pleaauies d ?2 
the coach-box, together with fishing and cricket, until be ^^ 
took his departure for the Highlands, as he had doD^B 
preceding years. On his return, in addition to the iw* 




i prove to his liking. Having 
a fair kennel of greyhounds, he became a member 0} » 
coursing meeting, and contended for some of the priz& 
Neither was he unsuccessful ; his dog. Champion, naviB? 
particularly signalized himself in several severe courses' |. 
and was the winner of twO cups. But coursing was n<* I 
to his taste, sufficiently so, at least, as to induce him to | 
enter into it as a science, and without doing so he cop* 
sidered it must be time thrown away in following i^ 
unless for the sake of what is called the parson's coufi* 
—namely, "the hare at the end of it." This, hower* 
his keeper was able to provide for him. But he h» 
objections to coursing on several grounds. Firstly,^ 
prodigious number of rules and regulations to be observed 
— at least considered necessary to be observed— in t» 
running of each course, naturally cause disputes, by tli* 
difficulty of observing them — to the satisfaction of tl* 
loser especially. All emulative pursuits, he said, proJo* \ 
excitement ; but he contended that he witnessed dH«* ' 
anxiety in the owners of greyhounds, when the cod^^ 
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een for a cup, than in those of race-horses runniiig 
le Derby or St Leger. The difl&culty of having the 
e fairly decided is the chief cause of this excitement ; 
more trying situation than that of the tryer or judge 
&rst-rate coursing meeting is not often experienced, 
idly, the system of breeding and training greyhounds 
refined that, to excel in each, a man's whole attention 
d be given to it. At the end of the third year, then, 
8 keeping grevhounds, he had a sale of them at 
TsalPs, where they fetched as good prices as could be 
ited from the kennel of so young a sportsman as our 
The history of Champion, however, proved remark- 
He became the sire of more good greyhounds than 
3ther dog of those days ; indeed, it was asserted of 
that he could produce good runners from very in- 
r bitches. This was a pleasing reflection to our hero, 
luch as it showed that, so far in life as he had gone, 
id more or less succeeded in whatever pursuit he had 

rd in ; and in the fly-leaf of his greyhound book, in 
the pedigree and performance of each dog were very 
•ately entered, were the following remarks, written 
his own hand : — " Although many kinds of dogs are 
ag as the greyhound, yet, from the many curves and 
is which he describes in his shape, he excels all in 
brides. 

I'ine greyhounds, like fine horses, have a general pro- 
on, and a certain elegance of parts ; they abound in 
le, have great length for their height, have their 
B let down to the ground, behind, and standing from 
, which greatly increases the angle, have the muscles 
e thigh remarkably broad and expanded, with great 
gth of back, and to supply the want of a long pastem- 
— which speedy horses have — their feet ana toes are 
ir than those of any other dogs. They also resemble 
lare in the declivity of the shoulders, and length and 

eh of the hinder legs, as well as the development of 
in the loins. In fact, were their frame to be put 
e test of geometrical science, I know not in wnat 
ct it could be improved as regards the united faculties 
eed and endurance." 

ro things will have been observable in the progress of 

history — if history it can be called : one, that bur 

although occasionally running riot a little, like a 

bred young hound just entered to his game, possesses 
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an amiable disposition, a feeling heart, and strictk hoDOQ^ 
able principles, early inculcat^ in him by his fatIiBr,Ui 
uncle, and Mr. Egerton, which could not lail togoicieUi 
conduct through life. The other, that Sir Johnlnkletoi 
has been, from the first — althou^ perhaps the encooiMK 
by his example of too expensive nurspts, namely, w 
coach-box and fox-hunting — a kind friend to ^\^ 
giving him the benefit of his experience in several voddtr 
matt^ as likewise in now ana then checking tlie aidov 
of a youthful mind, conscious that, one day or aaotkji 
gratification, to almost anv extent, would be witlua lii 
reach. Instances in proof of each of these poaifciou 
now about to appear. 

"What are your plans, Frank, for the winter <»• 
paign?" asked the Baronet, who paid him a Tisitit 
Famdon Hall. 

" I shall go to Melton," replied Frank. 

"Pause for a moment," resumed Sir John, "befowj* 
determine upon that step. Recollect, the state of pj 
stud is not equal to it at present, neither should 1 uuu 
is that of your purse, as you have laid out large subm* 
purchasing your carriages and coach-horses, lunuMOJ 
your house, stocking your cellars, &c." 

" But I can borrow what I may want from m] 
until that little estate in Hertfordshire is sole 
our hero. 

"Take my advice," resumed the Baronet; "do n» 
borrow from your lawyer. Lawyers are necessary agP^JJ 
to men of property ; but the more independent we arew 
them, the better chance have we of their doing us justic«t 
and it would not be worth your while to raise monev in 
any other way, until that estate is sold. And, vmt >• 
do not blame you for your intention of selling it, u^* 
a small property like that, in a distant part of the countiyi 
is not worth keeping ; and the purchase-mouey will no* 
only give you a still better start in the world than yo^ 
have hitherto had, but, by enabling you to have p^ 
income clear, so as to pay your way as you go, you ^ 
save twenty per cent, upon everytning. Let ine advis< 
you, then, to defer your visit to Melton for one nao^ 
year." 

" But my house and stables, Inkleton ; what must I u' 
about them ?" exclaimed Frank. " I shall have theren 
to pay, and nothing for my money ! " 
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on will bav0 nothing to jpajt" lesomed Sir John ; 
- - ' ' I on yc 



j will take the wnola on yonr hands.'' 
ix l^rederick, or his brother ? " inquired our hero, 
[is brother," replied Sir John ; ** and as you hare 
said you should like to take what you call a tour of 
Jig countries, I should recommend you to select Uiis 
IT lor the purpose. As you avow your intention of 
Bg hounds yourself, yon may profit much by the 
I propose. X ou wiU oe able to observe closely the 
let of both masters and servants in the several countries 
rint, profiting by what is good, and marking what 
Day consider to lie the reverse." 
^our advice is good," repUed our hero ; " I will at 
act upon it. In the first place, I shall be quite at 
ju my mind, from the reflection that I shall not be 
ing too fast on my banker ; and, in the next, I shall 
mot profit by what I seis in various countries, and in 
arious sportsmen whom I shall meet in tliem.^" 
:>rtly after this conversation took place, Frank Baby 
kenced his tour, fixing upon Cheshire as his start, 
or this very good reason : ne was informed that the 
^ which hunted the country were at that period 
^ the management of a first-rate sportsman of the 
1. of that day, no other than Qeorge Home, whose 
y had been long seated in this aristocratic country. 
ytA he misinformed on this subject : he found a most 
Lve kennel of hounds, with a truly scientific sports- 
Bt their head, and he also found — the surest test of 
^— that his blood was sought after in some of the first 
Ushments of those days. But for the coimtry he 
not say much. Having had a taste of Leicestershire, 
cumptonshire, and Warwickshire, he found himself 
ped, as it were, in the small fields of Cheshire; 
er were some of his horses at all calculated for its 
^ which were, for the most part, hedges placed on 
»w banks, or "cops," as they are called there, 
gthened by a deep said often blind ditch. This kind 
Uce not (mly requires a practised horse, very quick 
"eady with his legs, as he must spring from the cop, 
. the ditch is on the landing side, but it also requires 
Uitised and good horseman to get him over it with 
Tt when he becomes what is termed " pumped out " 
XB pace. Temper, likewise, and that of a peculiar 
'e, IS almost indispensable here ; that is to say, the 
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coaraG;e and resolution so desirable in horses who hare to if 
facade thickly-set thorn fences of the countries we hm a 
just alluded to, are the reverse of what is wanting heit 5 
Extreme steadiness is required — amounting, indeed, to 
slackness — at the generality of the fences we have beet 
describing ; and it being the lot of our hero to haveoolj 
two of his stud (which consisted of eight hunters and tw ^ 
hacks) possessing these qualities, he never went out vi^ ^ 
out a fall. Butjhe profited by these mishaps in more iwji vL 
than one. Before he had been a month in the country, & :ji 
horses were up to every description of trap, in the fa* ^ 
place ; and, in the next, he acquired some excellent leao* ^i 
on the use of the bridle hana from some of the bestma fii 
in the Hunt ; and from none more to his edification^ ti:l 
from one whose calling confined him to the uae (rf «* J«k 
black coat : this was the B«v. James Tomlinson, quite tt> ^ 
crack man of the field, being a horseman of thete^f tri 
first class, 'and a good sportsman withal. Our if* JJ n^ 
delighted as well as edified by the manner in which bb ^t 
genfleman crossed this cramped and difficult conBtiTi ^i 
conceiving him to be a man who would shine in ^ ^t:r 
country, forasmuch as he combined quickness ^'^j T:^ 
judgment of every point relating to hounds ; and hishwj tj. 
was equal to anything. His stud was not 1*^8®^ }'f 
exceeding half a dozen; but, when disposed to flell,tW|^:Iii 
commanded any price. . ;-' 

It has happened to most men who have ridden ajw <; 
hounds — although not perhaps more than once in their ■ -; 
life — to feel a horse take what is called a second spniiS ..:: 
when in the air. This circumstance occurred one dayW .■; 
our hero, when hunting with the Cheshire hounds, wj ::. 
on mentioning the subject to Mr. Home, he thus deliv^ •. 
his opinion upon it : — 

" I have experienced this extra exertion in a hunt« 
more than once," observed Mr. Home, "but I admit ^ 
difficulty of accounting for it. Leaping commonly taW 
place on a fixed surface, which possesses the po^^^^ 
resistance, in consequence of its firmness ; still, leaping ^ v 
we know, can be performed, to a certain degree, fw^ ■ 
yielding surface, although the retrograde motion 01 ^^ : 
surface produces a diminution in the velocity of theWF* 
compared with that which is made from firm ^^^ ;- 
However, here is a fulcrum to spring from in each *-** • 
but how a horse, having once made his spring, has tw 
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to increase the yelooity of it, is difficult to accotuit 
iles8, as is the case with serpents and such aquatic 
I as have long bodies and no fins, he have the power 
ecting the body to a ciertain extent, and thence 
e an impetus. Swimming and flying are leaps 
take place in fluids, but niey are produced by the 
nee these fluids make to the impulse of certain 
38, through which swimming or flying animals move 
p?eat rapidity ; but the velocity is necessarily great 
portion to the variety of the medium. The muscles 
produce it require, therefore, a force vastly superior 
b which is necessary for a simple leap upon a solid 
Q ; but there is still another requisite for motions 

take place in fluids, which the horse does not 
s. The body being entirely surrounded by these 
, would find an equal resistance on all sides ; and 
ilocity acquired by striking the fluid posteriorly 

soon be overcome by the quantity that must tie 
2ed anteriorly, if the animal had not the power of 
srably diminishing its surface immediately after it 
"Uck the fluid — ^which power, also, the horse has not. 
inly was indebted for the preservation of some of 
abs, perhaps my life, for an exertion of this sort, 

enabled my horse to clear a sawnit that was on 
nding side of a fence I rode at. One who saw me 
aied — *Why did you not look before you leaped?' 
a wag answered him in the words of Horace-^* Nemo 
'iwm omnibus horis sawpiV " 

> next pack visited by our hero was that of ' Sir 
rd Puleston, who hunted parts of Cheshire, Shrop- 
and North Wales, and his object for so doing t^as 
-he had been informed, by more than one good 
, that Sir Richard was an excellent breeder of fox- 
is ; in fact, that he had done much towards riddins 
of those coarse points which, whilst they disfigured 

were, found not to be essential to strength and 
ance, but evidently impediments to speed. Then he 
aother motive for visiting Sir Richard's pack« He 
tt that time one of the very few masters of fox- 
b who hunted his own hounds, and, as he hoped 
day or another to hunt a pack himself, he was 
as to see a gentleman placed in that difficult and 
1; situation. Nor was he disappointed in Sir Richard, 
ixhibited much good judgment in his casts, and drew 
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for his fox in a numner very mneh to Ida taste. Had ht, 
indeed, ridden a little nearer to bia hounds in ehaie, hft | 
would bare called him a first-rate huntsman. Tha unt { 
pad^ however, which our youn^ sportsman went to tn, 
on his tour, were hunted by quite a first-rate hviftmi^ 
and lUso in the character of a oentleman. Wa afinials 
Mr. Musters, who at that time hunted ona of tha bmtlf 
the midland counties with very great 4daL £La eonhfeMiL 
in the opinion of our hero^ every possible nqnkili iv 
his task. He was a beautiful and bold hotaam 
a voice musicall v melodious ; with the eye of a 
his hounds and country, and with a sort of 
knowledge of the usual lines in which hia fezea xaau ti 
extent not hitherto witnessed by him. And the ftAoei ^ 
rather curiously drawn portrait of him was given talii 
by a friend : — 

"^ It is in the field that Mr. Mustera diiaes. BiidibVi 
are told, cannot conceive with beasts^ nor fi«h with M| 
but dogs, to an extent, certainly conceive with Mi 
and some persons have a peculiar method of | m^di| 
their wishes known to them. At the hc»id of thcH m 
Mr. Musters. In command oi hounds I never saw Mb 
equalled, and he certainly handles them with a maiiH* 
hand. Every art has its peculiar terms, and lua laa^mB 
and method in the field are most apimpriate. In fi^ 
he may be said to suit the action to the vrord, and tki 
word to the action, with the greatest posaible effect Bf 
temperament of constitution, aJso^ he is particularly ittn 
for a huntsman ; for, being never fatigued, he ia alvMi 
cheer V and gay. To sum up all, altk<ni^ a osiiKsnai^if 
if a hunUman. Nature qualified him for the task, aid 
without this, it is in vain to attempt it. Aa Ion BKy^» 



'What's the gay Dolphin when he quits the wavsi^ 

And bounds upon the shore T'" 

But a 8infl;ular instance of his powers over the wilka^ 
affections of his hounds was related to our hero by tf* 
who had long hunted with him ; and what renden tk 
circumstance still more extraordinary^ is the fact that lb. 
Musters does not feed his own hounds in kennel, as moit 
huntsmen (servants) do. "His hounds were on their 
road to sleep out, previously to the next day's huntioft 
the fixture being a distant one^ and he hiiiMmK was lik^ 






3i 



It' 
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wise on his road to dine and sleep at a friend^3 house. It 

happened that, as his own house was fonr miles from the 

'kennel from which the hounds had started, he did not 

-tnyel in their line for a certain portion of the road ; but, 

•knowing that he must cross it at a certain point, he 

pushed on his hack, to enable him to get ahead of them. 

When, however, they came into that part of the road 

orer which he had iust gone before them, despite of the 

endeavours of the wnip to restrain them, every hound in 

the pock started off, and overtook him in the space of a 

mile. Neither could their ioy on reaching him be re- 

itndned; they surrounded his horse, and one actually 

kaped on his quarters, for the purpose of licking hu 

iuntaman^ face." 

There was another eminent sportsman in that countty, 
' Vhom Frank Baby was anxious to see, and that pleasure 
Was afforded him. This was Sir Charles Knightly, one 
of the most fearless and determined horsemen 01 the 
period, to which we allude. On two thorough-bred horses 
- — ^Benvolio and St Maronel — ^which he rode for several 
oeaBons, he went straiffhter, perhaps, than any other man 
over the country in which he hunted, and which was one 
<^ tlie strongest in England as to fences, and this fact is 
confirmed by the following declaration on his part On 
some one Observing, in his presence, that the country in 
which he hunted was very strong, but that the difficulty 
of croBsinff it was, to a certain extent, lessened by the 
number m bridle-gates, he coolly replied, that tM orUy 
fduU hefimnd vnih it was in the number of bridle and ether 
gaU» with which it abounded. " I wish," said he, "every 
gate in the country was nailed up, and then my hounds 
would not be incommoded by the crowd." He was not 
a master of hounds at the period to which we allude, so 
that our hero had not an opportunity of observing him in 
that capacity, but he took several lessons from him in the 
practice of riding to hounds. 

** The strai^test road is the best and easiest for your 
bone," he would say, " until the hounds turn, when you 
should always get a point in your favour, by being a little 
beforehand witn them at that moment" 

Then a jopreat treat was afforded to our young sportsman. 
in witneesmg a day with Mr. Musters, in the very celebrated 
woodlands ot the country his hounds hunted. Strange to 
■ay, they are dissected by avenues to the extent of seventy 
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miles, in various directions; and beinff the property of fii 
a noble Duke, himself a master of fouiounds, are nerff ei 
short of foxes. He was fortunate in seeing a fox made ti> h 
break from them by the surprising energies of Mr. Mnate^ e 
and, after facing the open coimtry, being up at his d^A .^^ 
at the distance of twelve miles, as the crow flies. l] 

Moving on, in his tour, our hero visited the Heitfo^ j 
shire hounds, then the Hampshire, and afterwardfl^j 
Vine, with each of which he saw some really good spo^L 
men, from several of whom he gathered golden opi^^^Y 
which served his purposes through life. The sc^^^ \jb)j 
action with each of tnese packs lying in what ''r^^ 
called very unfavourable ground for hounds, was 1^'^ ^ 
motive for visiting them, forasmuch as it is in ^^^^S^ 
coming of difficulties that talent most strikingly ^^^ 
itself. He witnessed much science in all that ^^^^ 
the Hertfordshire, their huntsman being a first-:^^^^ 
former, assisted by as clever a whipper-in as ev^^^^i^i 
a hound ; and in the "Hampshire" pack, from ^^^ 
Omega, all appeared to him to be perfect. I^^.^^^^ 
found, as a friend of his told him he would fin^^-^^ 



priety attending that establishment, as well as cor 
of conduct in everything relating to it, which ai^^^ 
gratifying to a sportsman's eye, and which cannot^^^^ 
closely imitated. The civility and respectful beT^ ^^ 
of the servants were beyond all praise ; and wheti^^^^ 
command of their master, or from their own s-^^ 
propriety, it was not in his power to determine, 
oath, or a coarse expression of any sort, was never^^ 
to escape them under the most trying circumstanc^^^ 
occurred. It showed that fox-hunting was about^^ 
purged of the only stain that was then attached^-^ 
namely, being the scene of wanton disregard of th^^^ 
decorum of society. . 

Of the Vine hounds he thus wrote to his intimate ^^' 
and brother sportsman, Hargrave : — 

"I am now hunting with a pack called the ^^^^ 
called because such is the name of their owner's ^'^'^ 
he representing the county in Parliament. He Ix^^ 
appearance of anything rather than a master of ^^' 
hounds, streaming across the country with a lonT ""* 



tail down his back, but he is verv popular wiw ^ 
descriptions of persons. But it is of his bounds tbii I 
wish to speak. They are very small — the smallest I ^^^ , 
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-but very neat, very fast, very quick in their turns; 
irery stout. I shall have an eye to some of their 
>) one day or another. They have a bad, light'^ 
ing country to hunt over, which puts their goodness 
5 test. 

bu often hear me speak of my weight, and grumble 
it. I shall do so no more, because I see that men, 
tone heavier than I am, can go well up to hounds. 
I was in the Hertfordshire country, I saw this 
1 in the person of one of the most extraordinary 
perhaps, England ever produced. His name is 
'd Gurney — commonly called Dick Gumey — and, 
g^h riding eighteen stone, he goes the best pace. 
r> a short time since, I went to see a gate that he 
r" Charles Knightly — ^but no one . else---leaped, near 
Hampton, at the end of a twenty minutes' burst. It 
^d to me next to a miracle that he could have 
L it, when I looked at its height, and thought of 
^mendous weight. The name of the horse that 
^ed it is Cock Kobin (winged, I should imagine, 
1.6 namesake), and he has refused 1000 guineas 

L« frost is gone at last, and to our no small delight. 
1, the breakin^-up of one always reminds me of 
Habitants of tnose countries from which the sun 
9 himself for half the year. Speaking poetically^ 
tihey see the chariot of Diana, every man claps 
txds for joy ; all come forth from their caves, with 
t^ and songs, to welcome the approach of the 
Cxd goddess. But you may wish to know what I 
ith myself during the frost. I visited London for 
^, and afterwards ran down to Amstead, and had 
ital week's shooting, killing seventeen couples of 
ocks, eleven and a half brace of pheasants, seven 
half, of snipes, and eleven of rabbits. I then rail 
to Quom to see the hounds in kennel, and a great 
C had. The master was from home, but I inspected 
hole establishment, which, to use the low expression, 
a my mouth water,' and I said to mvself — * when shall 
qualified to be at the head of such an establishment 
a 1 ' I was answered by the inner nian, with a still 
• expression — *when you have eaten a good deal more 
ing? But I tell you, honestly, Hargrave, I shall 
r consider myself completely happy imtil I become 
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a master of foxhounds. By-the-bye, one piece of mfonni- _ 
tion gleaned at Quom somewhat surprised me, and tiui ;r 
was, the comparatiyely small number of foxes killed ii " 
the space of five seasons, during what may be called tb 
prime of Mr. MeynelPs career. The account stands tha: p, 
—From 16th of August 1791 to April 1792, thirtr-foor ^ 
brace. From 16th of June 1792 to 9th of April* 178^ 
forty-one and a half brace. From 16th of June 1793 to 
2nd of April 1794, forty-six and a half brace. Frm firf 
of August 1794 to 4th of AprU 1795, twenty-six aai ^ 
a half brace. From 26th of August 1795 to 4tfa(<|i 
April 1796, thirty-four and a half brace. This, you wiD 
perceive, averages little more than thirty-six brace in tki 
season, includiuff cub-huntinff, and that commencing fflon 
than usually early. Either the foxes must have 1)ee&non 
scarce than they now are, to account for thiB triffi^ ^ 
amount of blood ; or, what I think most probable, tfa^ ^ 
were wilder and more difficult to kill in Meynell's di^ii ^ 
the country itself being wilder and more open thanit 
now is. 

" The kennels and stables at Quorn are superb, and 7^ 
must see them soon. Exclusive of boxes, there ii oM 
stable which holds twenty-eight horses, and so oontrivcA 
by a trifling deviation from a right line, that, althoa|J 
ail the horses appear to stand in a row, the quarters « 
each are to be seen at either extremity of the buildiflj 
A clean watering-bridle hangs on the stall-post of ew 
horse, and there is a patent lamp between every so- 
This is all very fine as far as the eye of man is conc«fMdl 
but for the welfare of the horses I should prefer smiM* ^ 
stables, so as to divide the lot according to their sevew ;^. 
necessities. Horses require a state of extreme quiet tf ^ 
times, which they cannot enjoy in a stable occupied bf 
so many. Some require to be shod ; others are in pbya^ 
and most go out more than once in the day : ana mi"? 
such occurrences tend to disturb repose, whicb show i, 
be plentifully allowed to hunters after hard days, •» » 
great restorative of their powers, as well as a preventiw 
of fever.*' 

Towards the close of the season, another letter ^ ?: 
desj)atched by Frank Raby to his friend Hargrav*,*!* 
which the following is part : — 

" My tour of hounds is now drawing to a conclnB(»j i 
but I cannot wait till I see you for the pleasure" 
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ag to you a run I saw yesterday, in the Atherstone 
ry. The beautiful pack of bitches met at Sibson. 
noming was immoderately stormy, and, as far as 
n foresight extended, perfectly inimical to scent and 
; but the result proved how fallible is human judg- 
! We drew the wolds and Welsborough Qorse blank, 
ben proceeded to Sutton Hambion, and the hounds 
sarcely been in the cover a minute before the electric 
s of * TaUy-ho ! * — * Qone-away ! * were audible, and 
)x broke in the most gallant style. The moment 
}und8 were laid on the scent, it was evident we were 
! a run; and away they went, with heads up, and 
\ down, to Bosworth, where the hounds, and a few 
i first-flight men, got a view of the fox. It was but 
ip, however, and away we went again, the hounds 
jing bent upon conquest — the pace up to this 
mt having been a flying one. He then made his 
for Kirkby, leaving the Gorse to the left, as if 
\ge Wood were his next point; but the hounds 
JQ him so hard, that he went farther a-field ; and. 
ne to the end of my story, he was killed at the end 
e hour and fifty-five minutes, during which time 
ng occurred which could be called a check. The 
ry being awfully deep, and the pace throughout 
in the extreme, several disasters occurred, and 
inary surgeons were in request, on the morrow, in 
directions than one. 

»y-the-bye, I do not recollect having told you that I 
» one week in Yorkshire, with the hounds of the 
med Earl of Darlington. He has a noble establish- 
of hounds and horses, a most extensive country, 
le performs the office of huntsmen both in the field 
in the kennel. He is a superb horseman over a 
;ry as well, and altogether a sportsman, being one 
) leading men in the north on the turf. He is, like- 
-for I had the honour of passing two days with him 
8 castle — one of the most lively and agreeable com- 
mB I ever met with over a bottle of claret, abounding 
anecdotes, and having a most agreeable manner of 
ng them. What think you of his feeding his hounds 
moek'frocJcf which I saw him do twice. I hope some 
o do the same by mine, that is, when I have them 
bd. His Lordship also keeps a diary of each day's 
, written with much spirit, and showing that his 

23 
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'^.-fiirc mi 5t?Til are in the pursuit. I will give yon i 
' :::lr ap^jcinieii of his stvle, in recording the sport of tie 
dr*« iiv :-3. which I was out with his pack. Speaking 
:: ih.-ee o: hL* lieM who went well in the brilliant nffl I- 
'Ar rjL.i, ;: aa hour and forty minutes, he says— 'IciBBOip 
:3i:: :o lueniion that the Rev, Mr. John Morton «lio» ;- 
.v5 -••.r-nspirjou^ly on his ^v mare as he always do«ii 
:>.e p-ilpi:.' Taen. speaHng of myself, his LoiJiship to 
:'--.:* irjscrlt^d me : — • A young gentleman by tk niac 
:: F^.i^y. i friend of my eldest son, who made his l^ 
rxii:i:»in':e at Melron, was out with us this day, and rode 
well :o my hounds : he appears to have an old head up* 
y:.irL^ shoiiliere, jltA I prophesy that he will, some diif 
:r Jin^chrr. r.i:Ake a distinguished sportsman.' 

•' His Lrriship di 1 nof show me what he had wriWij 
':ii: is we like :o hear what is thought of us ^JPt 
whose opinion is w-^rth having, I took a peep into ti* 
•->:k next morning, and was of course flattered by t» 
hinisonie men: ion made of me. I certainly J*®^^^ 
'•-•rtrer :o h:v.z.ds than I did that day over a'crampediw 
.i::^:ult oo'.inrry, but I chanced to ride Achilles, who » 
'.;v' :o all si>r:s of trap. There was^ however, one l^ 
wliich I did no: attempt, although many of the VorkitoJ 
li.rses did no: appear to regard it : this was a stile u*^ 
^l:.•^■e o: the letter V, conset^uently without a topharw 
^•.:i?.e the eye .;■: a horse as zo how high he i? to 1«^^ 
:■.:-. n:: Avi:sto:r.e-.i to this sort oi fence, would be la- 
.•v..vd to Iciir. :\':.u,:h it, in which case he most uW^ 
w;Mli Ve caUjTht. ' . 

•■ Yo-.; will expect that I shall say somethin;! oi 'C- 
:•.:■-::: Is. Thcv -A-e divided into two packs, the larg^"^: 
the ^::;all r^e. The lar^e hounds are noble animals ^ 
c >l h-r.tcrs : V;;r— and I Siiw both jiacks at work.aE« 
::: .liitlou'.ties— I gave the preference to the smail on^ 
wh::h a^ivj-rel mere haii.iy and quicker. It i-" ^-f 
-rther, :i*nvcver, a splendid and trulv sp-^rtsm^'* 



The sv.iiirr.er si;:ceedini: the period which weha^^PV 
''.evil dvtailir.i: the oiv rations oi, having l»eeii P^. ^. 
lost 'part, to the full satisfaction <f^ ^* 
L the enioymeut of the Lomion =^. 
vrixi. i trip to Brighton, a visit tojf 
Ep<.iu :uii Ascot "races, 'Biburv^j.^ 
r with his ** parliamentiirv duti^ ^ 



i way, f-r the most 'part, to the full satisfaction o^ ^^ 
\\-ji'o — uiiiuly, in the enioymeut of the Lomion =^.. 
v.p to a ■-ort.iin jvr*""' ■' -"'*" "^ T>-:.,"i»r-~ w> ^I'sir to ij 
iricud ILirirnve, 
meeting, togctlier with his ** parliamenta 
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gli lie was setting somewliat out of conceit with 
a member of the ^British senate, having been twice 
d to absent himself from a favourite fixture for 
.8 to obey a call of the House, and once had a visit 
;he sergeant-at-arms for not obeying it : — ^when all 
nomentous affairs were accomplished, he hastened to 
on Hall, to spend the rest of the summer in a way 
^ngenial to his taste. £[is coaching establishment 
>w quite complete by some changes he had effected 
ndon. He had drafted the kicking wheeler ; as 
3 a leader that would not stand still when he pulled 
9 coach on the road, and he was a bad starter as 

Having witnessed much of the performances of 
»f the best gentlemen-coachmen of the day, during 
iy in London, he was become a first-rate artist 
Lf; and, after the example of his friend, "BKs 
IT," by opening the door of his servants' hall to 
*f the coachmen and guards on his road as required 

days' rest, tc^ther with having their allowance 

up to him in his village, through which three mails 
^ven coaches passed daily, his name was known to 

all the fraternity of the whip as a kind-hearted 
man, and among the best friends of the road. He 
ideed, universally respected by all ranks of persons 
neighbourhood : neither was he unmindful of the 

allowing those of his parish, besides occasional 
nee, a bushel of wheat a week throughout the year, 

father had always done to double that amount, 
a pleasing circumstance occurred on the anniversary 
I taking up his abode at Famdon Hall. Setting 
the outlay of his carriages and horses, as likewise 
mishing of his house, he found himself so far from 

in advance of his annual income, that there was a 
ie of £1300 in his favour. To this he was indebted 

to. his own sense of propriety, partly to the ex- 
b advice of his friend InHeton, and greatly to his 
5 looked into his affairs at the end of each month, 
aid ready money for all minor wants. The little 

in Hertfordshire, also, from its beautiful locality, 
een sold for nearly £2000 beyond the calculation 
I agents, which tended further to place him "on 
'»y" that is to say, with everything in his reach that a 
)f moderate views could desire. " Now" said he to 
ilfy " I am qualified to hunt from Melton." 
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CHAPTER XVII 

Frank Baby becomes a regular Meltonian ; loses his fat}) 
finally settles down as a master of foxhounds, the p 
honoQT in the Life of a Sportsman. 

IT is acarcel J necessary to obserre, that the first 
in the sucoeeding November found our h 
Melton Mowbray, occupying the houae which 1 
already tenanted for upwards of two years, and w 
stud increased to fourteen hunters and two cover 
And his indoors establishment was this : — at the I 
it was his trusty butler, who had lived nearly 
life with his late uncle, and consequently, having 
him in his childhood, was attached to his perw 
interests beyond mercenary views, and who kept 
accounts; his own personal servant, or valet, ski 
the art of dothes-cleaning, and especially in the < 
ment of the boots, then only in its infancy ; a . 
oook, with the highest attestations of his abilitie 
Lord Edmonston, with whom he had lived, and w 
"parted with him for no fault," as the horsen^li 
says in his puff of the patched- up screw ; an I 
kitchen-maidf of no slender qualifications, without 
no man's cuisine is complete ; his housekeeper, . 
had her education in the Amstead still-room, und 
tuition of Mrs. Jones ; a footman and a houi 
bringing up the rear. Here it will be perceived 
wantgn prodigality, nor was any such indulged 
our young sportsman. His practice was to give d 
twice a week, to parties of eight, and on the eveni 
which he had no engagement, one friend at least 
be his guest, to talk over the events of the day. u 
no place, except Melton, is there such a never-j 
succession of events to be discussed on these ooo 
by reason of there being three packs of hounds ^ 
reach, and the certainty that out of a party of eigl 
attendant, at least, upon each pack, would be : 
Having stat«i all this, there is little room for dot 
that — although, perhaps, the knowledge of the savoi: 
in our young sportsman, was not quite so compleU 
some of the bon vivants of the day, who had moi 
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perience than himself — most of the arts and appliances 
which render life agreeable to a man in his twenty-ilfth 
year, were to be found in his house at Melton. 

But we have said nothing of his stud of hunters, selected 
for this occasion. By the advice of his friend Somerby, 
whom he had met in London during the season, an 
alteration had been effected in them. 

"The eight hunters you now have," said Somerby, 
"are all good and useful of their kind ; but three of them 
are not suited for Leicestershire. In the first place, they 
are not well enough bred for our pace and country ; ana, 
in the next, in stable language, they are deficient in scale 
to command and to cover our large blackthorn hedges, 
with their wide ditches, and more especially the ox fences, 
which require horses to extend themselves in their leaps 
over a great space of ground. Let me recommend you 
to draft all but those three ; and as there are two lots of 
well-known and capital Leicestershire horses coming to 
Tattersall's in a fortnight, you can then and there re- 
jJace them, as well as complete the number of your stud. 
Do not think me conceited in thus characterizing the 
Leicestershire horse ; depend upon it, before you liave 
bunted in that country half as long as I have, you will 
say I have not overdrawn the picture." 

Space will not admit of our accompanying our hero 
during the whole of his residence at Melton, which 
continued for nine consecutive years, and where he left 
behind him a reputation for all that is desirable in the 
gentleman, the companion, and the sportsman ; and the 
character he gave of it when he Quitted it was, that, " to 
a sportsman it was the most delightful place upon earth ; 
the very centre and rendezvous of all pleasures, and 
whatsoever is agreeable to mortals — in truth, to him, an 
earthly paradise." There was, in fact, but one circum- 
stance during the entire period of his sojourning there, 
that product an unpleasing reflection, but from the 
relation of it here some good may arise. An unguarded 
expression from a hot-headed young Irishman, but 
posseBsing an equally warm heart — the result, perhaps, 
of an extra bottle of claret, and that the result of a 
brilliant run in the morning, which, in those days, was 
too often celebrated with Bacchanalian rites in the evening 
— ^interrapted the harmony of a party at which our hero 
made one ; and, as was likewise too often the custom of 
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those days, for the honour of Tipperary, an apology f< 
the offence by the aggressor was declined. A meetin 
then, was necessarily the consequence ; and our hei 
having placed his honour in the hands of an officer of 11 
Guards with whom he became intimate at Melton, w 
himself, the next morning, placed in array to 1 
antagonist at the distance of twelve paces. On the wa 
" Fire " being given, the Irishman fired in the air ; and 
as was evident to both seconds — the pistol of his oppone 
having been so pointed as to render it impasstble the \a 
could take effect, it was, of course, a bloodless affair. 

" N<nOj Mr. Rabv," said the Irishman, "I am rea( 
to take your hand, and declare, upon the honour of 
gentleman, that I regret having given you offeno 
Anger, like the bee, says Seneca, should sting but oim 
Our hero took his hand and pressed it, adding, empha 
cally, these words : — 

**My good fellow, let us think no more of what h 
happened; you have done and said all that I con 
desire." 

The conduct of Frank Baby was highly approved 
on this occasion, having shown himself to be a man 
courage, tempered with humanity, which, after all, is tl 
only true courage,^ as possessing that nice sensibility 
honour which weighs the insult, rather than the injur 
willing to accept of the slightest atonement for eitlw 
and totally incapable of revenge. The situation, howevt 
in which he haa placed himself (for his antagonist was 
first -rate shot), without the effort to defend himself, ai 
of course ignorant of the intentions of his opponei 
became a subject of admiration amongst his associate 
and on the arrival of Hargrave, a few days afterward? ( 
a visit to him, the following conversation took place, ( 
their road to meet the hounds : — 

*'I have heard a good deal said," observed Hargra\ 
"on the subject of your affair with the Irishman: tl 
Melton men — at least many of them — think you let hi 
off too cheaply ; that is to say, you, who were tl 
aggrieved, ran the risk of being punished, without tl 
cbmce of punishing the aggressor." 

" No punishment which he could have inflicted upc 
me," replied Frank Raby, "would have been equal i 

1 'flie Greeks used the word Aptrv to express both what we ca 
valour and virtue. 
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what I should Iiave suffered had I caused his death. I 
lirould not have a man's blood lie at my door for any 
consideration whatsoever. And as for a wish, on m v par^ 
to inflict punishment on Fitzmaurice, nothing was further 
from my mind. He is a eood-hearted fellow — a man of 
licence, indeed, in his words and actions ; and I felt sorry 
afterwards that I took umbrage at what he said." 

** But would not your honour have " 

** Honour ! " interrupted our hero ; " I think there is 
too much stress laid upon this said thing called honour ; 
it appears to be the darling attribute of the present age ; 
but I think it has lost by its acquirements. It is a 
picture of virtue, perhaps, finely drawn, but, in my 
opinion, the lines are not just, and the colours are too 
glaring. These bloody maxims of honour were unknown 
to the ancients in the best of their times, and why should 
not we, who boast of our refinement, be unable to live 
correctly in society, unless under fear of being shot, or 
compelled to shoot others 1 " 

" Pardon me," replied Hargrave ; " Antony challenged 
Augustus ! " 

" He may have done so," said Raby, ** but that does not 
prove the custom ; and if it did, custom without reason 
IB but an ancient error. I know that there were duels 
fought in old times, as between the Horatii and the 
Guratii, and others of still more importance in the eyes 
of the world ; but these duellists were public enemies, a 
BOTt of fighting representatives chosen to decide the 
controversies of their respective countries ; there was no 
cutting of throats to decide private disputes. And as you 
have mentioned the name of Augustus, what, may I ask, 
was his answer to Antony on being challenged by him 
.after the battle of Actium 1 Why that, if he (Antony) 
was tired of life, there were other ways of his ridding 
himself of it, and he (Augustus) should not trouble 
himself to be his executioner." 

" A capital answer," observed Hargrave. 

" Yes." rejoined our hero ; " and if some man of well- 
established courage and conduct, in our day, were to 
return a similar one to another who wished to cut his 
throat for a mere lapstts lingiue over a bottle of wine, or 
a hasty expression in the moment of argument, he would 
deserve well of society. Then look closer into the system, 
and observe the inconsistency of it. A man inflicts upon 
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«brated sportsmen of those times played extraordinanr 
rts. The fox broke from the Coplow, the houndfs 
-ting away close at his brush, and so straight did he put 
head, that those who did not get well away with them, 
S. no chance to be near them, as there was nothing to 
lad from a favourable turn. Those, however, who did 

• away well, had great difficidty in living with the pack, 
^ dropping off one by one, out of 160 at starting, the 
.<i soon became select. But to what did it come at 
^h 1 Why, to the presence of only two, and even they 
L not quite see the finish of this glorious run. And 
fcxe was no deceit here. Coming to a momentary cheeky 
^ said to the other — 

*Look behind you. There is not a living soul in 
Int ! " Nor was there. As there were no second horses- 
ti^hose days, the honours should be recorded to the two 
^ thus distinguished themselves, as well as to their 
■aers who rode them. The name oSf one was the Clapper, 
c3en by Mr. Ludlow, of Bibury, as well as of Leicester* 
Xe fame ; the other by Mr. Smith, honoured by 
Sx>leon as the grand chasseur of the day. And where- 
^ our hero in this run ? He was one of the last lot of 
^ who all pulled up in the same large field, having been,, 
to that time, brilliantly carried by Topthom. 
CThe second incident has somewhat of a contrarv bearing,, 
lemuch as it produces rather a rare instance of a sports- 
^ coming at once from a very close and confined 
fJitry into the spacious and highly-ridged fields of 
^cestershire, and distinguishing ^th himself and hi» 
!*Qe. This was the Reverend James Tomlinson, of whom 
liave before spoken as having excited the admiration 
our hero in Cheshire, and whose performance on 
t day alluded to was the cause of rather a curious 
t^dssement. Previously, however, to the climax, it 
*xld be observed that, in those days, no gentleman, 
^pt in the Cheshire Hunt, was seen in the hunting-fiela 
d in leather breeches. Thus clad, however, was Mr. 
ciilinson, when the fox broke from his cover, and, 
X^over, the gentleman was still further disguised by a 
Oared silk neckcloth. 

• Who is the farmer going so well on the chestnut ? ^* 
'^ one. 

' Get his price for me,** exclaimed another. " He'a 
^ if I give five hundred for him," roared a third. ** A 



situation and circumstances of our liero. A1 
thirty-six, he lost his excellent father, who die 
hours' illness, and before his son could reach hi 
of course, sent for by express. To describe 
•affliction that Amstead Abbey presented on thif 
occasion, would be productive of no good to tl 
of my readers, and, perhaps, bring to the re 
some of them hours of similar distress. The I 
Charlotte was as severe as it was sudden, reqi] 
energies of her soul and body to enable her i 
its force ; but forasmuch as the weight of hu 
like that of human power, is broken by be: 
she was not entirely comfortless. Her tw' 
although married, happened to be within easy 
-at the time ; and the presence of her son, < 
was justly proud, from the accounts she heard 
all quarters, was balm to her wounded spir 
will produce a fact to show that she h£ 
deceived in the representations of him, and 
worthy of being the representative of the exc 
of whom he had been bereaved. On the da; 
to the funeral, which, in addition to his own 
was attended by the carriages of all the i 
families, and what told more for the vir 
deceased, by the bewailings of the poor of the i 
villages, who had partaken of his fosterii 
charity to an unusual degree, she received f i 
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iigs of BO kind and excellent a mother. I know not 
ftt manner I can at this moment best endeavonr to 
bate towards this much desired end, than to assure 
t once, of my earnest wish that you should remain 
j Abbey so long as you may desire to do so, con- 
ig all that is within and without it at your entire 
B ; and further, should you find, at the year's end, 
ovision my lamented father has made for you not 
to the expenses of keeping it up, the deficiency shall 
ide good by me. Our hearts, I am sure, are at 
it too full to discuss such subjects in person, which 
reason of my thus addressing you by letter ; but let 
itreat you, for the sake of my sisters, myself, and 
riends, to bear up with all your might against the 
wrhich has thus stricken you unawares and deprived 

• (I fear) all that has hitherto given a relish to the 
its and pleasures of the greater part of your life. 
le comforted. My reading has informed me that 
are three ways of bearing up against the ills and 
*tune8 of life— indifference, philosophy, and religion. 
rst forms no feature in your character ; the second 
tanly virtue, but, in the firfet transports of affliction, 

• stem an aspect to gain admittance to a woman's 
; it is in the third and last that you will find the 

ig balm, and next to that in the affection and 
ade of your daughters, the esteem of your friends, 
a the full assurance of the strict performance, not 
)f what is now offered to you, but of every act of love 
uty on the part of — Your truly affectionate son, 

" Fbancis Raby. 
[STEAD, March 10, 18—." 

B said by a writer whose celebrity, perhaps, does no 
honour to the feelings of human nature, that, let a 
lie amidst ever so many lamentations, if he could 
gain from his grave, after the lapse of a short period, 
iappearance upon earth would not be found to be 
Lctive of unmingled satisfaction among his relations 
riends who had wept over his closing grave. But 
e happy to say our hero was not one of this class, 
an income already equal to all his wants, and all his 
fi ; with health and spirits, which gave the highest 
the enjoyment of them, what more could he desire ? 
ity he may be said to have had but one wiek not within 
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his means to gratify ; but, liad anybody imagined that i 
gratification of that wish, and the life of hiB excell« 
father, bore the most distant approach to an equality 
his well-balanced mind, he would have found hima 
egregiously mistaken. However, the one thing havi 
been snatched away from him was no reason why 
should not avail himself of the other ; so, having becoi 
tired of his parliamentary duties, for which he did i 
consider himself qualified, he resigned hiB seat at the 
of the second session ; but having, as he thought^ quidifi 
himself by experience in the field for the principal of! 
of a sportsman, he unhesitatingly accepted of one of 1 
best of the midland countries, which became vacant, 
the resignation of a noble lord, in the second year after] 
father's decease. 

The fine income he was now in the possession of rendei 
pecuniary assistance unnecessary, and there was nothi 
wanting to insure success to the new undertaking bul 
what must always operate against that of all undertakii 
— the benefit of experience. Frank Baby was a sportsmi 
and in the truest acceptation of that term. He l(ra 
hunting to his very soul ; he had studied it in its thee 
as well as in the practice of it ; he understood it well 
all that related to the field ; but he had never beer 
master of hounds, still less their huntsman. Like 
sensible man, then, he was anxious for instruction fr< 
the best source, and consequently wrote the followi 
letter to the person whom he considered most able 
furnish him with it : — 

" Melton Mowbray, 18— 
" My Dear Sir, — I have the following inducemenU 
impose a task upon you. First — the circumstance of y< 
pack having been the one with which I made my st 
in the fox-hunting world ; secondly — your science a 
experience in all that relates to fox-hunting ; thirdly 
your good-nature and kind-heartedness ; lastly, your z 
for the welfare and credit of all that relates to the na 
science. A country, which you once hunted, is n 
offered to me, and I feel disposed to take it ; nor is this a 
1 have flattered myself into the belief that I can huxi 
pack of foxhounds, and intend trying my hand at 
What think you? Pray give me a candid answer, ai 
if favourable to my views, I shall trespass on yc 
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neBB fbor a little adyioe and instruction. By f ollowixig 
precepts in part, it is possible I may succeed ; but, it 
16 Ml extent, there would be little doubt of it. 
ler, 70a know (for you look into books as well as into 
iclsX makes Achilles a clever fellow. * No wonder,' 
Eostathins, 'he had Chiron for his tutor, and a 
en for his mother.' For myself, I cannot claim such 

origin, but I have reason to hope that, te duce^ 
ly, sooner or later, fulfil the highest object of my 
Ition — ^that of keening and hunting a pack of foxhounds 

credit to myself, and satisfaction to my field. — 
ire me, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

" Fbancis Raby." 

» answer to this letter, received by return of post, 
fliiiB:— 

DiAB Babt, — I am always glad to hear of young 
cf fortune wishing to keep foxhounds, and especially 
ft they have been well educated for the task, which 1 
idcr you to have been, by not merely serving an 
Rnticeship at Melton, but by having gone about the 
ktry seeing idl the best establishments, and, of course, 
bat huntsmen. From reports that have reached me 
imr performance in the neld — I do not mean merely 
Bg to break your neck — I am proud to acknowledge 
compliment you pay me, of considering me as your 
r, and it will give me much pleasure to offer you the 
It of my experience as far as the management of 
nds both in the field and in the kennel ; but, mind 
vnly as a master of hounds and a sportsman, I never 
ted hounds in my life ; it was not the fashion, in early 
\ for gentlemen to fill the office of huntsman, which 
left to servile hands, and I do not think that, all 
p considered, the noble science — as you call fox- 
bug — ^has gained much by the change. Qentlemen 
1 80 many other pursuits in view, that I give the' pre- 
nce to tlie servant, who, we know, has none other, and 
m that account, if a man of talent, more likely to 
Bed. Besides, the situation of a huntsman is very 
)g to the temper, and your 'gentleman * too often flies 
where the servant remains passive. However, as I 
f you to be a devilish good-tempered fellow, and, I 
I reason to believe, a thorough sportsman, there is no 
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harm in your trying the experiment of hunting y 
hounds ; forasmuch as, if it do not succeed, you 
fall back on a substitute. All I will say now, 
that I will brush up my memory on some points, ; 
you the result of my reminiscences and reflectioi 
earliest period within my power. In the m 
believe me, truly yours, 

"John TV 
" To Francis Baby, Esq., &c. &c." 

In about a fortnight after the receipt of this 
letter, our hero was favoured with the following 
tions from his kind friend and preceptor : — 

"I must start with your start. Do you pur< 
get together a pack of your own ? I should rec 
the former at a liberal price. It will save yc 
trouble, and be the cheapest plan in the end. 
collect a pack — ^like Harlequin's snuff, a pinch out 
man's box — have nothing to do but with kennel 
highest character, for the better the hounds are 
bad, of course, will be the drafts, and vice vet 
example, who would accept of a hound draft 

C 's pack ? At all events, if you determine on 

a pack Dy drafts from diflferent kennels, don't : 
chasing twice as many as you may require, for, d( 
it, one half of them will be useless. Ask you: 
question — * Who would draft good hounds 1 ' You 
purchasing faults, which you may never again g 
And do not trust to your eye ; I have had hui 
beautiful hounds, in my time, not worth one da 
Indeed, it sometimes strikes me that, as hounds 
in beauty, which they certainly do, they lose otl 
necessary qualities. This is certainly the case, un 
are bred from the very best blood. I conclude 
of my subject, then, by assuring you that, if you 
to form a pack of foxhounds yourself, you ra 
clever fellow as you are, expect 'perfection under t 
and that makes a hole even in a young man's lif( 
only say it cost me that time to form what I com 
steady and stout pack. Some sorts prove vicious, 
highly bred ; some unsound, some delicate ; an 
much as it requires three years to find out the i 
any cross, how favourable soever may be the ex] 
from it, the breeder of hounds is too often, if not 
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^ darky involved in uncertainties and perplexities to 
kfflull amount. As is tlie case with breeding horses^ 
llto of generations back, on one side or the other, will 
ijmt ; and with hounds, even should the cross suit the 
i time, there is perplexity again ; the produce must be 
ne years old before their real goodness can be verified ; 
i their sire must be at least five or six, as no man would 
Kd from a hound much under three years' standing in 
I work. Should the cross nick, however, spare no pains- 
lenotinue it, if circumstances will enable you to do so — 
pt is to say, if the dog and the bitch are within 500 miles- 
!8uh other. 

■Now the chief questions for your consideration are — 
kit constitutes a good, and what a faulty hound in his^ 
lA^ and, afterwards, his shape and make. The pro- 
ities of a good hound are soon told. He does his best 
ifaid a fox ; throws his tongue when he is awe he ha& 
nd him, and not before ; gets away quickly with the 
tat 80 along as it is forward ; stops and turns quickly 
knit is not forward ; drives it to the end vnthoiU d well- 
ton it, or tiring; is true to the line without being too- 
|er to get to the head and guide the scent ; sticks to his- 
kwhen he is sinking in a cover, let the cover be ever so- 
Nog^ which proves his perseverance and stoutness ; quite 
•dy from not in the field ; not jealous in his work ; 
bd-tempered. in the kennel, of a vigorous constitution,. 
id sound from head to foot. 

i*A hiend of mine, speaking of the merits of hounds^ 
m this curious though not unreasonable notion — * It may 
kpaar paradoxical,' he says, ' but it is nevertheless true^ 
m the (query, one) proof of a hound's goodness is, that 
IB is never remarkable during a run ; and there are many 
Ood sportsmen who would prefer a hound of this nature 
B one which is oftener seen at head than any of the rest. 
^ course a hound that is not remarkable is never last^ 
( where he should not be, but holds the line, and is what 
iadl«l by some, a good line-hunter, which is the criterion 
^ all goodness ; that is, if he drives a scent, too, without 
voUingonit.' We may certainly call a hound of thi& 
Mcription both good and highly useful in hunting a fox 
I bis death, but we cannot call him brilliant. As Beck- 
id says, 'it is the dash of the foxhound that dis- 
^goislles him, as it does the hero in the battle.' BesideeL 
di same friend thus defines the line-hunter : — * A hound 
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which will not go a yard beyond the scent, and ken 
pack right.' Now if a hound, with a superior no 
steadiness, were to be conspicuous at the head, it i 
me that he would be more likely to be efficient in d 
the scent, and guiding the pack right. 

"Of the faiuts of hounds, if not the worst, th 
provoking of any is slackness. It reminds you ' 
man taking a horse to water, whilst twenty cannot 
him drink. I had rather have to do with a wild 
than a slack one. The two most acknowledged fan 
running mute and skirting. The first culprit sneak 
with your fox, and foils the ground for the rest 
pack should they chance to get on the line ; ai 
second— although a proof of intellect, or rather, cun 
is often the cause of much mischief, and always spc 
business-like appearance of things, however good 
extent or finish your run may be. There are, alsc 
are called left-handed hounds — ^not exactly skirtei 
apt to run wide of the pack, perhaps waiting for a t 
their favour, but leaving the rest of the pack to 
principoU work of the day. Keep none of these aoiti 
ever good they may be (and often are they very 
other respects. Then in the contrary extreme to th 
is the noisy hound, which speaks (as men sometimes 
without knowing why, that is to say, without the i 
a /ox, and often without any scent at all. He i 
candidate for the halter, as worthless. I need not 
ever, tell you, who have so often seen hounds goin 
best pace, and over a country which enables them t 
on that liest pace for a longer time than most othei 
there are times when three parts of a pack run mut< 
occasions like these, however, no fault is to be foui 
is not in the power of a man to run and shout at th 
time ; at least, he is soon blown if he attempts it. 
wild youuff hounds often turn out well, with prof 
cipline and work ; but incurable hare-hunters, d^ 
in the scent, especially in covers after the body are 
— thoM of delicate constitutions, t<^ther with the f 
before envnMnted, oqght never to be seen in yoar k 
and, as tlien an the scut of hounds that 'chiefly; 
undar tha rtnwriaatiiai of drafts, it shows the dil 
and ]alN«r i» inlkiiw of the expense, of fon 

|»aiQk aiaai wk ; and, on the other hai 

^fatan «l ^- free from such a li 
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BBtib Still I do not mean to condemn the purchasing 
lafted houndfi, aa I know aeveial packs that have been 

a benefited hy a laige diaft from a well-established 
-some of which might have been put away for 
y tiifluig faults ; others for the purpose of reducing 
I establianment ; and, now and then, for the sake of 
jBod price offered by some wealthier person than the 
•ific. Let me advise you, if you can accomplish it, to 
M the entire lot of yonnff hounds, not put forward in 
M weU-establiahed kennd They are often rejected 
A lU^t reason, and often for no other than that the 
^ i9 large enough without them. 
*Ab respects shape and make, 1 need not eay much on 
RBpointB to you who have been in the habit of seeing 
•juoiy good packs, nevertheless you shall have my 
bkn, as promised. I have always been partial to 
ia large nounds, provided they are free from lumber 
dvell put together, although I agree with the dogma 
tte ffieat sportsmen of the dav, that ' the height of 
knna haa nothing to do with his size,' — I snould 
hr say his wnoer, 1 have found large hounds suit all 
ntries, whi^ small ones do not, and they are generallv 
pQdodle than small ones. But I must have strength 
dmnsde combined, in proportion to size, with oblique 
Rdders, but no flat sides: good loins, well let-down 
ijlh widely-flpread gaskins, well-put-on heads, straight 
K and, of course, g(Md feet. 1 have no objection to a 
W rise in the loins, approaching to what is called the 
M-hackt for hilly countries, and ploughed ones, that 
p^l nor do I think much the worse of a hound if he 
Ni a UTKLB inclination to be what is called throaty. 
I WiQBut he has a nose, but if he cannot go the pace 
laoie is of no avail. 1 will, however, transcribe a few 
l^vhich I wrote some time back for my amusement^ 
wbt labjeot ol breeding hounds, and other matters 
jhtoat to all owners of them : 
R|hal)8«edinjga pack of foxhounds to a pitch bordering 
"" ''"tioii, . 18 a task of no ordinary difl&culty; the 
: of which is to be found in the comparatively 
who have eminently succeeded in it, and 
iri^ood-ia in high esteem to this day. Not only 
good quality to be regarded and, if possible, 
M bat every fault or imperfection is to be 
I Vni although the good qualities of foxhounds 
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an rerf eocm veokoiifidy their fAuItii in ahapc 
formanffift, preeent a lamr catalogue. Indepei 
flood flhape, which ooniDmee rtiength with b 
hi^eet virtae in a f oxhoond is not merely l^e 
noM of hie nose, but in his being true to the lini 
has gone, and a stoat runner to the end of the d 
he must not only thus signalize himself in chas 
also be a parent hunter with a ocdd scents and 
the pack at hmlt. In short, to be a hard and sti 
aAd a good hunter, and steiuly <m the line, whi 
hunter' implielB, oonstitute a perfect hound, v 
bined with good foruL Noee and stoutness, t 
be principal objects in the breeder. 

"The prevailing faults of hounds, too often i 
only be cured by education. The greatest ( 
skirtini^ or not h&ng true on the line, and thi 
tongue improperly ; firsts without a scent ; sec 
throwing it at all, or running mute ; and thi] 
wroB^ scent, whidi is called running riot ; bul 
of skirting the greatest of all, is generally innal 
often incurable. Thus has tiie breeder of the 
to giuud against propensities as well as faults ; 
beoEL justly observed that, of late years, the 
hunting is so much improved — so much attenti 
the coxidition of hounds, and their style of woi 
a master of hounds feels it as a reflection on his 
if oTie hoimd in his pack is detected in a fault. 

" The selection of dog and bitch to breed f roi 
point for a master of hounds or his huntsman 
upon ; but if he aim at excellence, he must ke 
on perfection. In no animal — not even in the 
periect sjrmmetry so desirable — I may say nee 
in the jfoxhound, inasmuch as without it th 
dependence on his services, however good m 
nature. I will describe him, first, in the words 
old writer on those subjects, and afterwards in tl 
Beckford, when it will appear that there is a 
semblance in the portraits drawn by each, * 
says the former, * ou^ht to be of middle proporti 
lone than round ; his nostrils wide ; his ears 
bacK broad ; the fillets great ; the haunches ] 
thighs well trussed ; the ham straight ; the tai 
the reins, and slender towards the end ; the Ic] 
sole of the foot dry, and formed like a fox's, 
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'dniB great' The latter aays — ' There are necessary points 

kthe shape of a hound which ought always to be attended 

ill for if he have not perfect symmetry, he will neither 

^ fast nor bear much work ; he has much to undergo, 

mA. should have strength proportioned to it. Let his legs 

k as straight as arrows ; his feet round, and not too 

jbgB ; his shoulders back ; his breast rather tvide than 

grmv ; his chest deep ; his back broad ; his head small ; 

■meek thin ; his tail thick and brushy, and if he carry 

ivdl, so much the better.' Now the hound that would 

tMwer to either of these descriptions would disgrace no 

Shi's kennel, and one resembling the latter would be an 

JBuunent to it ; but, with regard to the former, it must 

■ borne in mind that it is from the pen of a s{)ortsman 

■^ wrote a century and a half ago, wnen there is reason 

k believe, no animal in the form of the foxhound of the 

p^wit day was to be found in this or in any other country. 

Inn, however, disposed to think that there is much of the 

J^ character of the foxhound in the description given by 

folder writer, such as the long, rather than round, head ; 

g» wide nostrils (Pliny says they should be flat, solid, and 

*n*), and the dry, fox-like foot The 'boned back' 

^^ to spoil all, unless it means that gentle rise in the 

*^ which many good judges approve of for hilly, and 

J*cially ploughed countries, which ' carry,' as the term 

■j^*fter a slight frost, thereby adding much to the natural 

r^S^t of the hound. Beckford gives us the modem f ox- 

a^**^ and, in my opinion, perfect, with the exception of 

f* Jjention of one or two material points. *His chest 

^Sr^ be deep,' he says, * and his back broad ; ' but he has 

™*tted a point much thought of by modem sportsmen, 

I|?^*y, the hack rt6«, which should also be deep, as in a 

^*S~bodied horse, of which we say, when so formed, that 

ij^^ a good * spur place,' a point highly esteemed in him. 

j^^ either of these writers sufficiently descriptive of the 

l^^r legs of the hound ; for, although the large haunch 

^^^^11-trussed thigh of the former denote power and 

^^^, there is a length of thigh discernible in hounds of 

^^^te form, which, like the well let-down hock of the 

^? ^ves them superiority of speed, and is also a ffreat 

^^^^ against laming themselves in leaping fences, which 

^ ^Te more apt to do when they become blown, or 

^> and, consequently, weak. The fore-legs, 'straight 

^^WB,' is an admirable illustration of perfection in 
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thoM |MU!^ byfieekfoTd ; for, a^ ia a bow or batidj-l^ggei 
man, i^n^J'iwg is so diafigurmg to a hound aa kis havii^ 
Ilia elbows out^ and lb k al&o a great cbeck to Bpeed. £ 
aom^ ooii&tii6% ths round cat-lxk^ foot m indL8]:iensabl( 
and it k agrseabla to tbe ef e in aU ; but I would m 
rejeofe a wsl^sfal^aa P^PPJ ^ ^^ other reap^ts, for luerel] 
somewliat ol an qpsn foot, provided his anJdee or fetlock 
were good, a paint I eonaider of the greateat ImportanQ 
to all quadri^Md aiaiiiale. The Moulders of the fo^on^ 
should^ aspeciallj, f^aembk those of a borae— oblique, bi 
at the same turn, strong ; for a narrow-chestEd hound 
almost oartein to be shaken by liard work, and ooosq 
quently, nnlikelT to endure beyond his thiid season. 

^Ab Baoikibra recommend 3 a Bmall head^ it may 
prestuned tbe fSsiMon on this point began to be changed 
nis time, aad bas been aineef I thinks carried to rather tai 
great an exeea& especially in one or two kanneli of big] 
repute, in which small heads are become one of the leadi^ 
characterirtics. For my part, I like some length of heaoJ' 
in the. foxhound, not hemg able to diveet myaelf of the r 
idea. of a omss with the old-fashioned pointer whan I seer 
him with a short head and a snubbed nose, Beckford akrr 
says the Bssk shonM he thin. I should aaj, 'moderaidfr 
ikin,. I dialika a thin neck in anj animal but a milcSr 
cow and l^e stag; at the same time, I dislike a shoitpr 
thick neck in a hound. His neck ihoitld be moderatalf ? 
long and moderately thick, with the muacles clearly J 
developed ; it should rise gracef ollj out of bis ahoiildei% P 
with a slight curve^ or creat^ and^ to completely satiii^r 
the eye, euhould be quite free from the exuberances Af 
flesh and rough hair on the lower side of it, called, hj T 
kennel men, * chitterlin^,* or *rufflea^* the hound bif- ^ 
ing them being termea throaty* There are, howevfli^ * 
numerous exceptions to thia rule, as some of the he^ 
hounds England ever saw have been throaty; sad 
although I am aware that one individual instance wiE' 

grove neither the rule nor its exception, I can mentioa 
[r. MeynelFs famous stallion hound, Guzman, wlu^ 
although throaty, wag as good a fosthoiind as ever msn 
hallooed to, and tiie sire of many ^ood ones. I a^ree wih. 
Beckford that the stern of a foxhound should lie thiek 
and moderately brushy ; and, if well carried, it is a £fe«l 
ornament to him ; but there is one part of it which lui 
owner likes to see nearly deprived of its covering, and 
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is its tip, which, when in that state, is an in* 
»le ptoof of his being a good and not a slack drawer 
(VtrUf nor 4hj of facing the strongest of them in 

l«it to return to breeding the foxhound. In the 
ling of some animals, beauty of shape is ofteA 
ident otL the caprice of fashion, or the peculiar taste 
i# breeder; but in the breeding of hoimds no such 
ide can be given ; for here beauty, or true symmetry. 
ipe, is alone in reference to viUity, and adoftation of 
to the furpasei to whdch they are to be applied. Yet the 
ler of foxhounds has one point further to go ; he 
. as I have already said, guard against propeneiUee 
h run in the blood of those animals, perhaps stronger 

their good (qualities do, and will, sooner or later, 
c ont in their work, if they really exist. In the 
km, then, of a dog for a bitch, or a bitch for a dog, 
f matters must be most attentively considered ; and 
lan should breed from hounds of either sex that come 
t any or either of the following denominations, viz.^ 
if a tolerably docile sort, but very difficult to be made 
iter to their game ; or guilty of any of the faults I 

already enumerated ; and, above all things, if found 
sntly deficient in nose. Good constitution should 
vine be looked to carefully ; but I would not reject a 
Ion hound, or a brood bitch, merely for being slack 
^FB, or for not being always at the head in chase, 
idea they were themselves well bred, of good fonn, 
feme to the line in cover and out. 
Ajb to the proper combination of form, that must be 
evident to the breeder of hounds. If a bitch is a 
) high on her legs, or liffht, she should be put to a 
b-le^ed, strong dog, and, of course, vice vered ; if 
er light in her tongue, that defect may also be 
idied by an opposite property in a doc. Defects in 
aakl feet can only be remedied by such means ; and 
mate is it for the owner of an otherwise perfect and 
Uent bitch that such remedies are at hand. Length 
shortness of frame, when in excess, as well as coarse 
tSy are to be obviated and altered in the same way, 
inf; allowance for the fact, that the laws of nature are 
Invariable. Constitution can likewise be remedied by 
ng recourse to that which is good (and none so easily 
ctod as the dog's), and colour changed, if wished fei^ 
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It is, in lael| the jndicioiit eroii^ m Bedford mj% 

makes tha paok eomplefce; and it irail the t&tmxk of t 

eminent spartnnan A his day, that hb saw no reason wh^L 

the breeding of hounds mar not improye till m]prov&> ^e 

ment can go no further. The qnestioii m&j be a^ed^ Ii^u 

not his prediction verifled f \ 

^But the act of eroonng hoondsi a% indeed, aU othdt-^ 

animals, althoiu^ never ttrarou^dj divest^ of chance, ia^ 

one of more dimoultf than most people would iiuaginni^^ 

and one which, by its results^ would often baffle, if nol^ 

puzzle, the pron>undest of our modem physiologista, I 

cannot go at length into this intricate eabject^ but I h 

reason to know that great mistakes have been inade 

masters of foxhounds in breeding too much in and 

from near affinities, instead of lumn^ recourse to an alien ^ 

cross. This was peculiarly apparent in two packs of long k. 

standinjif which I could name^ which ware bred tcHD much 'A 

in-and-in — one from a favourite hitch and bar produce, C 

and the other from a dog hound and his produce. It if {, 

asserted, and with truth, that a pack of f oxkoundBr to k ' 

perfect, should have the appeazanoe and ebaxEcter of being 

of one fondly : but this expression is not to be taken i^ 

its literal construction. It is in the conforniity of their 

character and appearance that they should bear a cIoi« i^ 

resemblance to each other, and not in their doge con- )^ 

sanguinity. In my own kennel, indeed, I have been too ^ 

partial to my own blood ; and I reluctantly admit that, ^ 

although I iJelieve I may say my houndi are nnrivalled ^ 

in fine form, I may trace a certain degree of alackneas to v| 

that cause. On the other hand, the rare but valuable \i 

combination of dash and nose which has made the padc ^ 

of a certain Duke a match for the cold and somewhat ^ 

ungenial hills of Oxfordshire, are to be attributed to bis 

huntsman — one of the best breeders of hounds of his daj 

— going from home for his blood, and sending his bitchy 

to the celebrated stallion hounds of the best kemids 

within his reach. This, however, it must be rememberedt 

is not within the command of everv man's pur^e^ the 

expenses attendant on sending bitches to a dlstano^ 

under any circumstances, being heavy ; as they muat not 

only be placed under the care of a trusty servant, but 

there are other occult char^ which none but masters d 

hounds are aware of. It is, however, a notoriouB fao^ 

that the produce of some stallion houndfi, if they hav« 
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hmt a fair chance by the bitch, seldom fail in turning 
Oat well, and transmitting their good qualities to many 
ttnoceeding generations. 

*' As to the size of hounds, various arguments are made 
^lae of by the advocates of large and small ones. Those of 
"the former assert, that they get better across a deep and 
vtzonffly-fenced country than the smaller ones do ; whilst 
the aomirers of the latter insist upon their being better 
climbers of hills, more active in cover, and quicker out of 
it^ when their fox is gone; and are oftener found to be 
more perfect in form and shape. As to strict uniformity 
, in size, how pleasing soever it may be to the eye, it is by 
no means essential to the well-doing of hounds in the 
field, and has been disregarded by some of our first 
sportsmen — the great Meynell for one, who never drafted 
a really good hound for being over or under the general 
■tandard of his kennel. The great object of that eminent 
sportsman — and such has been mine— was to breed them 
with muscular power and bone, combined with as much 
iyxnmetry as could be obtained ; and to be equal in speed 
and good qualities, rather than equal in height. For 
myBeu', I am anxious to see my dog hounds rise to 
twenty-five inches, or more, and bitches from twenty- 
three to twenty-four ; but such a standard is very difficult 
to maintain ; and, after all, perhaps, it may be said of 
homids, as has been said of horses, that their height has 
little to do with their size, as far, at least, as their powers 
of action are concerned ; and I believe that, in all animals 
that labour, a medium height is best. 

"The amount of hounds to be bred annually will 
depend on the average strength of your kennel, and the 
nmnber of days' hunting in the week, which the country 
they are intended for requires. From sixty to eighty 
couples of working hounds are as many as any man ought 
to keep, being a complement for at least four days in the 
week. This will require the breeding of as many couples 
of puppies every year to allow for the usual diminution 
of the entry, by malformation, under size, and that bane 
to the kennel, the distemper, which often takes off a third 
of them. As the period of gestation in bitches is some- 
what over two calendar months, they should, if they can 
be spared, be put to dog in January, as then they will 
litter in the spring, when the weather is comparatively 
warm, and the puppies will come early into kennd, 
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generally be of good size and powerful, and be en 
without I068 of time. 

<* It is said that the dog, in a state of nature, is m 
to few diseases, and for those he finds his cure l 
instinctive faculty : in a domesticated state he is sn 
to many, and some of an awful nature, which ma 
classed amongst the opprobria medioorumf no cc 
remedy being discoverea for them. Amongst the 
one called * distemper,' not known to our forefathers, 
at present, become a sort of periodical disorder in ke 
of hounds, to the destruction of thousands of young 
annually. The first symptoms of this disease 
generally, a dry husky cough, want of appetite, 
consequent loss of flesh ; extreme dulness, and a rui 
from the eyes and nose. As the disease advances, 
attended with distressing twitchings of the head 
occasionally, of the whole frame, while the animal bee 
very weak in the loins and hinder extremities, ai 
greatly emaciated ; convulsive fits, to6, often clos< 
scene. For the cure of this disorder I venture n 
prescribe; there is no specific, but the severity o: 
disease may be diminished by lowering the systc 
young hounds by gentle doses of salts when they 
come into kennel, and, to a great extent, succesf 
guarded against by very great attention to their 
cleanliness, and exercise. 

" With resi>ect to the age of hounds, few are fou 
a kennel after their eighth year, and still fewer 
their ninth ; and not many hard-working houndi 
*run up,' or keep pace with the rest, after their 
season. Hounds are in their prime in the third 
fourth year, but there are instances, rare ones, of 
hunting in their eleventh and twelfth. I should 
the average at four seasons. Old hounds are r 
in the field, but when they cannot run up they si 
be drafted. The perfection of a pack consists ii 
great body of it l>eing composed of hounds quite in 
prime. 

" I have always been partial to a good cry in ho 
and listen to it with feelings not confined to "fox-hui 
Sounds, by association, become the signs of ideas, an 
great variety in the voice of nature must have beei 
signed to meet the peculiar tastes and purposes ol 
countless multitudes that dwell on the face of the € 
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U the cry of honnds is a yoluntaiy noise, proceeding 
tt a powerful organic impulse, is quite apparent, as is 
•the purpose for which tne impulse is given, namely, 
innonnce their having discoverea the scent of an animal, 
Kr obnoxious to their notice, or desirahle as food ; and 
Bty calling their stn^ling companions together and 
pg their forces, the oetter to enable them to secure 
» prey. On the other hand, here is mercy shown 
Ihe prey they are in pursuit of. The tongue of the 
nd gives notice of his approach ; and he does not 
Bce upon his victim as the silent greyhound does, 
A Qratius, in his poem on coursing, «5ludes to in the 
wing line : — 

'Sic canis ilia suos tadtuma supervenit hostes.* 

lut the cry of hounds, melodious and heart-stirring 

even now is, has lost much of its poetical interest 
the chan^ man has made in the natural organization 
B animal from which it proceeds ; and we shall never 
L hear of a master of a pack, after the manner of 
son's knight^ returning a hound that had been given 
m as an * excellent bass,' whereas the note he wanted 

* counter tenor.' Beckford, however, was something 
e worthy knight's opinion on this point, for he says, 
e attended more than we do to the variety of the notes 
lentiy to be met with in the tongues of hounds, it 
t add greatly to the harmony of the })ack.' This is 
in theory. The natural organization of the dog is 
cal ; he is, in fact, a victim to musical sensibility, 
we may reasonably suppose that the notes of his 
anions in the chase may oe as pleasing to himself as 
i huntsman ; but I do not think a huntsman of this 
vould draft a highly-bred and beautiful young bitchy 
od too as she looks to be, merely because her light 
anting tongue might be somewhat drowned, and now 
then lost, in the general chorus of the pack. He 
d rather say, ' Let every tongue be to a fox, and I 

the rest to chance.' But on a good day for hearinfir 
;ere is a wide difference in this respect), what natural 
1 is more delightful and animating than that of 
jds in full cry, in the deep recesses of an echo-givinfip 

f Neither would those writers who have availed 
selves of the beauty and sublimity which allusion to 
is in nature stamp on their various oompositionB) havaa 
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at all descended from their eminence, if 
Shakspeare, delighted as much in bringi 
contact with such a sound as this as witl 
thunder or the howlings of the storm. 

" The situation of huntsman to a pack 
one of great responsibility, and, if the bre< 
hunting of them be left to him, a very arduc 
Nor does it end here. There is a great a 
in feeding hounds to answer every purpo 
draws, severe days, and, at the same time, 
without showing distress, and to come hon 
their stems up and looking fresh. Here 
stitution increases the difficulty ; for, to 
hounds should look level in their condi 
even in point of size. One hoimd will n 
his belly more than half filled ; another ^ 
when he may ; and still each must be 
strength and wind to the other, to stand 
fio the pace without showing distress. A '. 
nave a very watchful eye over their condi 
be affected by work and weather ; and he 
legist enough to foresee and provide againg 
which such circumstances produce. He h 
be a physiologist to exercise a sound judgn 
his hounds alter a certain form and fasl 
absolutely essential to their doing well in 
at the same time pleasinc the eye. Th 
in the field with a hundred eyes upon him 
tongues to canvass all his acts ! Here 1: 
philosopher, and the qualities given to hi 
at once make him sucn.^ 

1 " * A good huntsman,' says Beckford, * shoulc 
and active, bold and enterprising ; fond of the di 
fatigable in the pursuit of it ; he should be s< 
tempered ; he ought also to be sober ; he shou 
and cleanly ; he should be a good horseman, ai 
his voice should be strong and clear ; and he sho 
quick as to perceive which of his hounds carry t 
are running ; and should have so excellent an 
distinguish the foremost hounds when he does n 
should be quiet, patient, and without conceit, 
hounds alone when they can hunt, and he shou 
assist them when they cannot.' Perhaps more tl 
expected from humanity. Can we give a man hi 
than a clear head, nice observation, undaunted cc 
ear, and a lynx's eye, together with a quick pe 
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"Without entering into the wide range of hunting, the 
Sowing maxims may be observed with advantage by a 



"hi drawing for your fox don't be persuaded always to 
it up wind. In the first place, you are in danger of 
io^ing your fox ; secondly, ne is almost sure then to go 
^Si wind at starting ; and thirdly, you may drive him 
the worst part of your country, or from his point. (I 
of course, supposing your pack to be quite steady, 
fcttwise drawing up wind is more desirable, as, should 

Knot be going on down wind, the voice of the huntsman 
better reach the offenders.) When found, get after 
as quickly as possible, if you have a body of hounds 
>4 you, if not, you will have a better chance of a run 
i^Hi wait a little until the body come up. This is easily 

ready impulses for acting so necessary to each? That he 

d be fond of his profession and indefatigable in the pursuit 

tt; sober and exact, sensible and good-tempered. It is not 

' Y that either a huntsman or a soldier should be a man of 

, some of the former have been scarcely able to read, and 

» nave been but few Csesars who could both fight and write ; 

Agood and sound understanding is put to the test both by the 

^ «nd the other ; and each requires, in addition to such an 

■■taking, a manly exertion of talent. With respect to gentle- 

Vi^Qiitsmen, there cannot be a doubt that no man eiigoys hunting 

l^'^tion equally with him who hunts his own hounds ; nor can 

'^ be any reason assigned why an educated gentleman should 

^ Jgoel in any ardent and highly scientific pursuit, which hunting 

■™ed to be, an uneducated servant. Nevertheless it does admit 

^wmbt whether, throughout the fox-hunting world in general, 

■"n-huntemen have been so popular as might have been 

; and in a few countries that have been hunted by sub- 

^ an exception has been taken against the master of the 

i^ing the huntsman. That it is a laborious office when 

"*tty performed, both in the kennel and the field, is well 

to those who have filled it ; but, lalxfr ipse voluptas, a pains- 

■■y Jaal is often displayed by the master, which has been want- 

^ ^e servant ; and it was the remark of a certain nobleman 

» wt©r the first fox, his hunteman was more disi)osed to find his 

'*^han a second. In a weU known * diary ' lately published, 

^t hunteman is thus described : ' He should possess the 

"^ I qualifications : health, memory, decision, temper, and 

^rjT^ voice and sight, courage and spirite, perseverance and 

^^^f* which requisites a still later writer on the * noble science * 

gj* *o think are oftener found in the gentleman than the 

SJ2«- The first-named writer pithily observes, that, with the 

y^^tes he awards to him, a hunteman will soon make a bad 

P* J^ good one. If quick, he will make a slow pack quick ; if 

P^t Q« will make a quick pack slow/' 
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done, either by horn or halloo, if hounds are 
command, and the convenient opportunity is 
and a whipper-in is in his right place. Ke 
hounds in chase, with your eye on the body 
as well as on such as may be leading ; the be 
certain to be right. Next to knowing where ; 
is knowing where he is not gone ; therefore i 
iJways make good the head. This you will 
satisfaction ; but hounds are seldom at fault 
ahead, when the chase has been at all warm, 
fair scenting day ; for if the iot. be gone forwa 
the fault? Qood hounds will seldom or n 
scent ahead unless the ground be stained 
cattle, or when the chase leads over dry ph 
hard and dry roads, and so forth. It is m\ 
your fox has turned to the right or to tl 
although his point may be back, he cannot 
foil from the number of horsemen that are 
the rear of hounds. Recollect your first checl 
the most fatal to sport, and for these reasons : 
are fresh, and perhaps a little too eager ; tl 
oyerrun the-scent for some distance, owing to 
pressed upon by the horses, which are also 
fresh ; nor will thev always get their heads ( 
as they should do, irom the same exciting cai 
your check now generally arises from a shf 
fox having been previously forced from a poi 
now resolves to make ; and he will make it i 
at certain times. When your hounds first th 
them alone if they can hunt ; but, disre^ 
some of the * old ones ' say on this subject, as 
to these faster times, don't be long before y( 
of them, and assist them, if they cannot. I "" 
from scent to view ; yet hounds that will no 
are not worth having, for lifted they must 1 
of sheep or cattle ; for, as Beckford observ 
judicious encouraging of hounds to hunt, 
cannot run, and the preventing their los 
hunting too much, that distinguish a good hi 
a bad one.' But do all this quietly as wel 
Turn your horse's head towards the line yoi 
fox is gone ; and the first moment you see al 
up, that is, if they do not hit him off, put ^ 
your mouth for one blast or two, and trot * 
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m likely points. If voor pack will divide when casting, 

I qmeh the better ; but good hounds will be making 
tf own cast to a certain extent, whilst you are making 
■n^ by not keeping at your horse's heels, but spreading 
)%go. 

' Wnen you have hit upon his point, if a single hound 
Vi<^ with a good scent, get the body to him as quickly 
70a can ; but not so if the scent be waruL In the latter 
p^ your hounds will be in exx>ectation of a fresh fox, 
llvillbein a hurry; the hound that is forward will 
^lifted, and, in all probability, you will have to seek for 
K Kent again. Go gently, and your hounds, if steady, 

II BetUe to it. Likewise, if, when at check, you are 
iDooed to a spot where a fox has been viewed, stand stilly 
i say nothinff at the moment the first two or three 
HBda throw their tongues. If you hurry the body on 
pBediately, the scent will often be lost should the fox 
M been a few minutes sone. Again, when a fox has 
Mi viewed, and you go directly to halloo, do not take 
|ff hounds to the extreme distant point at which he was 
pred, but about a hundred yards behind it, and for this 
Nod : if you take them to the extreme point, and they 
lliot hit off the scent at once, you have then to make 
pi east at a venture ; whereas, if you lay them on at 
lit distance behind it, you have somewhat of a guide 
>ftit extent, as to the line to which you should draw 

"The following hints relate to hounds, either at fault, 
t in difficulties. In trying back, hounds have this ad- 
J*^^ It is evident the fox has come the line up to 
J^poiiit where the check occurred ; and he must be gone 
■■^ to the right or the left of it, or back. I make this 
^ttk because so much has been said about the straight 
l^siiig of foxes, which is far from true ; and the necessitv 
I pttsevering in the cast ahead with the fox, and back 
(the foil with the hare. The more hounds spread 
'^ reason in this backward cast, the better will be 
** chance of making the cast a short one. Again, if at 
'''k on a road or footpath (the latter not often run over 
(Joxes), when you ooserve some of your best hounds 
^Ug to make it good on one side of either, it is reaaon- 
^ to suppose the fox is gone on the other. If vour 
^8 check in a cover in tne middle of a run, and the 
K ia viewed away from it, try and get your hounds 
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together as much as you can in the short 
be allowed for it, before you cap them tc 
generally insures a good finish trom two 
jf irst, your hounds get fresh wind ; and, 
will have a better chance to carry a go 
generally insures blood, and blood well c 
fox is more likely to stand longer and g 
not having been viewed by hounds when 
the most difficult point for a huntsman 

Eromptly is, when his pack divides, whic 
unt^ fox. If it happen in cover, his e; 
guide, as the cry is louder and stronger oi 
fox than on one which has been for som 
If, when out of cover, your pack should 
separate scents, you should get as near as ^ 
you imagine to be the chase, giving vie^ 

Sard you go, also sending a whipper-in to 
ounds. Your choice will doubtless be dir 
circumstances. You will first look for 3 
best line-hunting hounds, and next, to the ] 
fox would be likely to make for ; and if 3 
upon the lot that are going up the wind, tl 
more likely to hear them running, and, si 
to a check, to join cry again, perhaps befo 
can get to stop them. 

" Do not be dispirited at a succession c 
it is not within your control, good hounds 
not being, as has been before observed, natu 
circumstances. Be as zealous as you plea 
but temper your zeal with judgment, an 
your hounds by long draws on days whi 
to sport. It was once justly observed, that 
for pleasure from the chase must ask permit 
and the case still remains the same. Hou 
proved in their form and physical powers, 
hunt without scent, and without it they 
trying to run fast in the dark ; neither 
head against such fearful obstructions ; i 
days, with a very high wind, you had 
after the first failure. It is not general 
mischief even one such unpropitious da 
hounds. Do not set too high a value on 
has been well earned by your hounds ; it 
want of reflection alone, that has set any 
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pn it) when otherwise obtained. Kill a good fox when- 
ryou can ; it will satisfy your hounds, yourself, your 
d, and the farmers. Mob a bad one in a corner if you 
Bj neither he nor his produce will show you any sport; 
\ never dig out a good one, unless your hounds nave 
lost viewed him into the spout or drain, which he has 
tinto^ and you can bolt him before the excitement of 
IT hounds subsides. Never break ground in a country 
OBging to another pack of hounds, nor dig for a fox in 
Hin earth in your own. Many a vixen fox, heavy with 
Bg, has been killed by this means, in the spring, instead 
ihe one that was hunted and marked into it by the 
k\ and be assured that sportsmen do not estimate the 
idness of a pack of foxhounds by the noses nailed 
inst their kennel-door. Lastly, keep your field back 
■I pressing on your hoimds in chase, and still more 
when in difficulties, as much as in you lies; but do 
tniflfer your zeal to carry you too far on this point. 
Dember the apostolic precept — Be courteous. Neither 
loadi too near the hounds yourself, when at fault, a» 
Ifceam from even one horse is perplexing to them. 
'Beckford says that, * although it is not necessary that 
intsman should be a man of letters, it is necessary that 
•koold be a man of understanding.' This also applies 
I whipper-in ; and I am bound to say, I never saw a 
tdy pack of hounds without at least one good and 
iant man at this post ; but I have seen many of those 
■coated youths, who might have been better employed 
file plough's tail — ^who, after the manner of Cicero's 

E, Delonged to the profession, but not to the science, 
rd assigns to him the most important duties, and 
IWJ me but little to add. I merely recommend him^ 
tt his huntsman is casting his hounds, to turn them 
Btt, when necessary, as gently as he can, compatible 
k despatch, and with little noise ; by which means 
f will draw towards him, trying for the scent as they 
whereas loud and repeated rates and cracks of the 
P make hounds fly to their huntsman at this time 
S their heads up. When they are drawing properly 
"ttds him, not another word need be said ; a whipper- 
ferely riding outside of them will, or, at least, ought 
* Bnfficient. 

ft is scarcely necessary to observe that a whipper-in 
^iixhoands, to be perfect, should be an accomplished 
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horaemaD, aa nothing requirea a mucli nicer and fi 
liaiid tJiVL the act of fallowiag and overtaking a lio 
over opvi gromidj to flog him, A good whippernn, lio^ 
ever, will, always hit a hound fir&t, and rate him af 
warofli up^ be able to hit hiai hard when oeeaaion reqi 
it. I ojifrecate the very idea of wantoa crnelty tows 
any animal, hut a riotous foxhoiind muat not he ti-il 
with, if l^e is to he cured, without the haltetj of his ei 
ways:: let the lashj then, fall heavily when necessary/l 
at no o^iher times. Above all, a whipper-in must have 
eye to a^irters ; ekirting ia the least pardonable fail 
htounds 0fin posae^ because they are then deviating £ki3 
their ij^li^re, and have not tJie force of impube to plea 
whic^ tlij>ae which run riot aft-er hares or d^et hftl 
Great cantion, however] is necessary in the use of the wh 
to a voBAg hound when on a scent, ife may h rights : 
whica eem he may never forget the check he receivea, eu 
be alack iji his work lor the reet of his life. As &im 
precedes "practice, and fits us for it, let me call yai 
atten^on to the following es^ntial points, and mmemb 
that we ahould not be content with medico rity when pi 
fectiGinjtti be obtained :— 

"Yoai ♦re about to take upon yourself a laborious 
difficult taak, that of huntsman to your own pack, iu 
country frequented by many of the first sportamen of t" 
-day. I wiah you may acquit yourself well ; but recoil 
what Smollett says of historiajua — ' that the ysorld haa bee 
able to produce but d^ good ones 1 ^ and it may be said { 
a huntsman that, in all liis operations, he haa not only 1 
exercise his mental facultiea at every step he goes, whl 
unravelling the intricacies of the clmae, but actually \ 
tread a path nearly unknown to human reason. Yo| 
only chwice to shine is, by availing yourself of yog 
experience of wlmt you have found to lie good in othen 
to attend to the suggestions of superior judgment on poinj 
on which you are doubtful ; and to abandon all popuV 
but erroneous notions of the old schooh By doing tW 
I doubt not but the disciple w^iJl soon get beyond h 
master. 

*'I now call your attention to a few eseential poinll 
Your kennijl is a sound one ; you need be under q 
apprehension respecting kennel lameness, about which | 
much has been said and wi-itten, and all to little purpoii 
The whole secret is this — if the subsoil of the grDund 4 
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I your kennel is built is damp, your hounds will be 
to rheumatism, and be lame ; and the more porous 
dl is, the more likely will it be for the damp to 
[, for which reason, sandy soils, which appear to be 
fiest, because they dry soonest after rain, are the 
for the sites of kennels. Some attribute the malady 
sral other causes, such as washing, dressing, &c. I 
; believe washing hounds has anything to do with it ; 
gh it is possible the injudicious use of sulphur in 
ig or physicking may. Madness I hope you will 
experience. One thing, however, I think you may 
yourself of, namely, that your hounds will never 
i spontaneously — ^that is to say, unless from the bite 
.bid dog. At least such is my opinion ; and it is 
le opinion of several veterinary surgeons, who are 
iming their attention to the diseases of dofi;s, as well 
Be of horses. In case, then, of any houna in your 
eing bitten by a dog of whose state of health you 
Lorant, have him separated from the pack instantly 
ing anything unusual in his appearance. Of all 
iiseases, distemper excepted, cleanliness will be the 
•eventive. As Somervile says — 

*Much does health on cleanliness depend.* 

for distemper, you must take your chance for that, 
appears to be no specific as yet found out; but 
on the prophylactic system has answered with me. 

repeated mild doses of salts to my young hounds 
they first come up, and then, should they take the 
per, the disease is less virulent, and of tener yields 
te medicines which are found to be partly efficacious, 
king and bleeding and dressing, after the season is 
ded — all of which are essential to the well-doing of 
ack — will be attended to by your kennel huntsman ; 
1 have to do is, to see that they are properly per- 
l. During the moving of the coat is considered the 
Qie to dress. 

er accidents you have no control ; rest is the best 
for strains of shoulder, stifle, &c. ; and the sharpest 
;ents are to be applied to wounds in the feet, to 

hounds are so nable in their work. The most 
Lt remedy for wounds was supposed to lie in the 
>wn tongue ; but experience has proved it to be, in 
cases, injurious. Spaying bitches is recommended 
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by many; and it is said that twenty couples of spayed^ 
bitches would do the work of twenty-nve or thiiir^| 
couples of open ones. Be it so ; still I do not reeommenfltj 
the practice ; first, on account of the severity and daoflV^ 
of the operation ; secondly, in that it depriYesuiB^.j 
animal of perpetuating the excellent properties she mu^^ 
possess. It is altogether a barbarous practice; nei^er^^ 
should an operation of a similar nature be performed on a^ 
dog hound, unless incurably quarrelsome in the kenneL ^ 

^* Hounds, like horses, must be quite fit to go^ or good,^ 
foxes will beat them. If you are to hunt your houndi^ 
yourself, it must be yourself that must look to this point^^ 
which must be accomplished long before the seasoB-^ 
commences. In fact, it is by your summer work thatj. 
your hoimds will be fitted for the winter's campaign. :: 
But here you must depend upon your kennel huntsman,^ 
inasmuch as you cannot be expected to be in the saddle at, ^ 
four o'clock in the morning, at which hour your paek'^' 
ought to be out, during the not months, and occasionaU;^,^ 
kept out for seven or eight hours at a time, especially V 
towards the approach of cub-hunting. I do not suppoN.. 
you will always feed your hounds yourself, neither ao Li 
tliink it absolutely necessary ; but everytliing depends i 
upon how it is done. Experience will convince you that, \ 
whilst but few hounds in your kennel can be allowed to T- 
eat their fill, there are many who must be fed to a.^ 
mouthful, and others enticed to feed, to render them . 
([uite fit. It is on this account that, unless a gentleman- j 
liuTitsman always feeds in the hunting season, he had , 
better entrust it to other hands, guided by the result of ^ 
his observation of certain hounds in their work. If your ^ 
fixture is beyond ten or twelve miles from your kennel, .; 
let your hounds (and horses) sleep out. They will be ^ 
fresher and stouter in their work the following day, and [ 
decidedly better in a very sharp burst with their first fox, , 
as well as having more left in them for a good afternoon ^ 
fox, and he generally proves a good one — that is to say, . 
comparatively with the powers of his pursuers. 

"Get your young hounds into kennel in good time;^ 
kennel food will improve their shape, and they will be " 
free from chances of accidents, as also of acquiring loose . 
liabits. Remember that you will want a large kennel of ; 
working hounds, and do not be in too great a hurry 
to draft. At all events, you must put forward thirty 
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mpleBy which will allow for the rava^ of the distemper, 
Dald it attack them, and also admit of a second draft 
f no means enter your young hounds to hare. It is a 
lietice not founded in reason ; on the contrary, it is, 
f opposing the natural propensities of the animal, after 
ming eneovraged them^ an unjustifiable exercise of our 
Hnimon over him. 

"Yon will, of course, go through the process of cub- 
anting. On this subject I have only to observe — begin 
I aoon as you can^ and follow it up stoutly. Exclusive of 
le necessity of entering and blooding your hounds, by 
loving young foxes, you will make them safer from the 
ft-takers ; and those which may be left in the country 
fll fly when found by your pack further on in the season. 
lat don't think too highly of blood further on in the 
ason. That it is desirable there cannot be a question, 
ifcen obtained by fair means, and well-deserved ; but 
bBt it is essential to sport, I deny. Weather admitting 
f good scent is essential, if you please ; but I can name 
fta of the first packs in England which had the best week's 
■ort they ever had since they were a pack, after nine 
i^ hnnting, without tasting blood. Staghounds rarely 
■te blood, and what hounds run faster, or work harder ? 

• ^It has been said that a run with foxhounds should 
Hfimble a successful battle — that it should be * sharp, 
hoort, and decisive.' My idea of a truly good run is not 
notly this. I think it should be not less than an hour. 
■d with at least two checks. I mean to say, there should 

• difKculties in the course of it, the overcoming of which 
Koelaims the credit of both hounds and huntsman. I 
POiild divide it thus : — I would have twenty-five minutes, 
Mife pace, with a right good scent. Next, a check well 
mnferedy but not until the hounds and horses had 
ieoverea their wind, and, even then, I like seeing the 
IMik brought to hunting, but at a fair pace, for about 
Mfceen more minutes. I would now wish to see my fox well 
ilmted up to, and finish with running into him at the end 
if the remaining twenty minutes, at very best pace. Buns 
Bioeeding an hour are liable to two objections ; they are 
i wonie to hounds and horses, and are not what is called 
kvlnees-like. For my own part, I have always seen more 
Mtkfaetion expressed by my field, after a very smart burst 
If ludf an hour, than at the end of a run wnich we may 
in a journey. 
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<< There are a few difficult points in hunting hounc 
which it may not be amiss to call your attention, 
drawing covers, for example, you should observe the ; 
most likely to hold a fox ; in fact, you should study 
country, as well as the science of hunting it. Foxc 
not generally prefer the most thick and dense part 
wood for their kennel ; on the contrary, they ofte 
near to the outside, and facing the morning or ev€ 
sun, under the rays of which they much like to 1 
The art of distinguishing a fresh from a beaten fo 
well as having a good eye to a heavy vixen, are requ 
in huntsmen, and to be acquired only by experi 
The being able to distinguish what is called a mc 
scent — that is, the scent of a disturbed fox— from a < 
is also to be acquired by the same means — that said t] 
called * experience.' 

'* I like to see a huntsman alive and stirring, as wi 
his hounds, when he enters a cover to draw for his 
Homer compares hounds cheered by their huntsma 
troops encouraged by a general. There certain] 
something very cheering to the field in the *che< 
halloo' of a huntsman, and it is useful as well. Shoi 
hound cet wide of the pack, or hang behind in the a 
or should any of the field be at a loss, which often hap 
in woodlands, * the pipe ' of the huntsman is an unei 
guide to all. How necessary is it, then — at all ev 
how desirable — that, like Ajax, he should be fiofjv dy 
renowned for strength of voice, and, we may add, foi 
melodiousness of it. He should likewise blow a 
well ; and if he varies the blast, to make himself 
intelligible to his hounds, he will find his account i 
I wonder why this is not more practised than it is. 
dependently of the common recheat, why not have 
* view-horn,' as well as the * view-halloo ? ' Too i 
horn, however, is to be condemned, having a tenden 
make hounds disregard it ; still a huntsman woul 
sadly at a loss without it, not only in getting ho 
away from cover and in chase, but in bringing them 
to him, when drawing large covers. 

"As regards the use of the voice, the following 
may be useful to you : — Never halloo unless you hi 
good reason for doing so. A constant and indiscrim 
use of the voice is blamable in a huntsman, inasmu* 
his hounds, by constantly hearing it, will pay but 
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ittention to it. Hallooing to hounds is highly useful 
when done with judgment, but it must be done with 
emtdon. Never cap your hounds, ivith halloos, to a bad 
•cent ; it makes them wild and eager, and never should be 
done but when the scent is gocKl. Hounds cannot be 
lifoi^^bt up too <j[uietly to a cmd scent. With respect to 
your field nallooing, I have no objection to a little of that 
under certain circimistances. No one should halloo if he 
k behind hounds ; but if a man, who knows what hunting 
k, happens to be well up with the pack when they are on 
pod terms with their tox, a cheering halloo may do no 
barm ; the hounds will not attend to it, and it is ex- 
w re ooi ve of the pleasure of the hallooer. The huntsman, 
Dowever, who is endowed by nature with a clear, sonorous 
voice, in a well-pitched kev, and knows how to use it 
with effect, contributes to the enthusiasm of fox-hunting, 
and, consequently, to the success of it. 

*< Earth-stopping is best done by at once stopping all 
main earths, having first stunk them out, as the term is, 
hj brimstone matches, &c., so as to prevent the chance of 
kmng foxes stopped in them. It is by the knowledge of 
main earths to fox-stealers that foxes are taken ; and if 
all main earths in England and elsewhere were destroyed, 
there would be more foxes and better runs. 

•* If one vixen fox can lay and bring up her litter above 
noond, why cannot another ? And is it not proverbial 
uat what are called stub-bred foxes are generally stoutest 
runners ? In the summer, let your whippers-in go about 
and discover the mouths of drains, and have them staked. 
Iron gratings will be stolen, and stakes will last two 
years. 

** Although I am of opinion that foxes do not destroy 
gune nearly to the extent which is laid to their charge, 
ctill, as the preservation of it is now become so fashionable, 
you must open your purse to the keepers within your 
country, and a dinner to them, annually, with your 
huntsman in the chair, will go a great way in procuring 
their respect and good-will. It is stated, indeed, on gooa 
practical authority, that, by opening the racks in covers, 
auring cub-hunting, and early in the season, a pack of 
foxhounds help to preserve game, by destroying the 
EMality of its being snared in the unopened racks. A few 
nvereigns, thrown amongst under-keepers in the course 
si Uie season, have a very good effect in preventing blank 
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days. However, to make assurance doubly sure, when a is 
litter of cubs is known to be on dangerous ground, let -^ 
them be moved, by stinking the mouth of the earth, when -^ 
the vixen will carry them off. As to purchasing foxesi ;} 
that expedient neea not be resorted to in your country : q, 
it is a oad system altogether, the greater part of them -/^ 
beine mangy. ^^ 

"Draw your covers closely, especially those of gorse, i[ 
with which your country abounds. I have seen foxes left ^^ 
in them, frequently, after hounds have been drawing for -^ 
at least half an hour. They lie very close in such places, -^f- 
and, even when found, are often difficult to force out oi .^^ 
them, by reason of the ground becoming stained, if a ring :r,j 
or two IS taken. Be sure you do not omit drawing your tj] 
outlying covers regularly at stated periods of the seaaon, ^ 
and always throw off near the place fixed. It may not ^ 
matter to many of your field whether or not they may ^^^ 
have to trot away four or five miles before you begin ^ 
drawing; but farmers and others, who have very short ;^ 
studs — perhaps only one hunter — are much discomfited .^ 
by it. A brother master of hounds fixes for three weeks ^ 
in advance, which renders his hunt popular ; but it is not ^ 
every country that will admit of it. ^ 

"Should you have occasion to make gorse coven, ^ 
observe these hints from one who has made many. The .• 
ground is all the better for being trenched to the aepth of *' 
from a foot to a foot and a half ; and it should be made - 
as clean and in as good condition as if it were to be the ^ 
seed-bed of turnips. The seed should also be minutely .. 
examined, as it often fails from having lost its germinat- J 
ing proj)erties ; and it should be drilled in the ground ]. 
and lioed, after the manner of a turnip crop. By keeping . 
it clean by the hoe, it will, if the seed be good, and the , 
land made dry, often hold a fox in the second year, but .; 
will seldom fail in the third. A brother master of hounds . 
recommends sowing broom with gorse, but he is wrong, it ^ 
being decidedly inimical to scent. All artificially made . 
covers should be not nearer than half a mile, at the least, 
to any house or village ; and if on a gently sloping bank, . 
facing the south, or south-west, foxes will like them the . 
better. 

" Bred up as you have been, it is scarcely necessary to 
remind you of your general conduct towards your field, 
composed, as it will be, of some of the first sportsmen in 
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'orldy as well as others of all descriptions. The 
rement of a field is no easy task, and, in one respect, 
Dies that of a community. In reference to the 
» a celebrated Boman historian, Dion Cassius, says — 
times are bad when men are not permitted to do 
they please, and worse when they are permitted to 
erythmg they please.' Thus it is with men who 
I hounds ; they must be kept within some bounds, 
X the mode of doing it lies the difficulty. As 'a soft 
ir turneth away wrath,' so, perhaps, a gentle rebuke 
x)0-forward rider, at certain times, has more effect 
% coarser expression. The more popular a master of 
unds is, the better sport will he have, because every- 
nll endeavour to promote it — I should, perhaps, 
: have said, no one will wilfully mar it. As, 
^er, next to destroyers of foxes, the greatest spoilers 
►rt are hard but injudicious riders, if ever you have 
on to address them, you might avail yourself of 
allowing words, from the pen of an eminent sports- 

1 good sportsman will, as often as possible, ride 
[el with the pack, not after them, unless, by short 
, he is obliged to do otherwise ; by these means he 
ee everything that is going on, and anticipate the 
hie cause of the hounds coming to a fault For 
pie, a village, a farmhouse, a team at plough, men at 
, sheep, and, above all, cattle, are tne things most 
' to impede the scent. When any of these objects 
at themselves in the face of hounds, you may then 
jjate a check, and by pulling up your horse, and 
idng which way the pack inclined iJefore the check, 
huntsman will be able to hold them on in the most 
r direction to hit off the scent acain.' And you 
elf, as huntsman, will obtain a lesson here. If 
ig is necessary, you should be directed by the pace 
gpree of scent which you brought to the place where 
nounds threw up ;' for if you came quickly, and 
hounds are not blown (be sure attend to that), you 

a quick cast in the direction towards which tney 
inclining, by forming a small circle first, and a 
r one afterwards, if you are not successful with the 

hut if your hounds are blown, you should invariably 
:hem very quietly, and hold them back, for when 
is have run hard for a long way, they lose their 
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noBes for want of wind, and ran heja 
egpeciallj if there is water in their viei 
ooantryy and with houndB in good condil 
omnion that, if the foregoing observations a; 
^iect) few foxes would escape. Patience i 
former in the chase. All hounds, in these 1 
enough brod ; and aU hounds have pow* 
judiciously handled), to kill a good fox. 

^TVeat your servants well, and, if you 
find with their performance, rebuke them 
field, and lecture them afterwards in privi 
mission of inferiors is not enough ; their 1 
won; and I had rather witness human i 
human insensibility at any time, which lati 
every man displays who wounds the feelin] 
<Sibl every slight occasion, and this in the p 
superiors. As has been beautifully said, 
servant^ the ipirU of a man is in Mm ; sever 
mav create fciar, but can never command rej 

"As regards the treatment of your hor8< 
say much, still less instruct you how to : 
would recommend vou to breed your huni 
the method adopted by a friend of mine i 
have them perfected in fencing during theii 
is owing to the practice of the young hor 
scampering across the country in their colth 
are such good fencers as we find them, u 
timber, at which they have no practice. B 
plan is this: he has every description ( 
circular space of ground, over which his co 
being held by a long cord by a man stanc 
in the centre, turning as they turn, by whi« 
cannot refuse their leaps. Another eniinei 
goes a different and perhaps better way 
soon as his colts are weaned, and turned ir 
slight fence, about the height of their kne< 
front of the shed in which they have theii 
they are quite used to walking over this 
raised six inches or more, sufficient to mi 
up, and ^t their forelegs over, and they w 
easier to jump, than to draw over their hin( 
they do this freely, the fence is raised st: 
they are obliged to make a good standing 
1 See " Diary of a Huntsman." 
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fiti^le they go into the shed to be fed, &c. This last 
I be a sin^e rail. When they are perfect at this, 
B^ tiiey will be in the course of a month, let a ditch 
digged, with the earth thrown up for a bank, instead 
die rail, or by the side of it, which rail should be made 
^ler, to prevent his preferring it to the ditch. They will 
lint walk into the ditch, then get their forelegs on 
B bank, and the hinder legs on the other side of the 
lA; but, in the course of a day or two, they will 
iodyjumpon the bank. After being perfect in thin, 
Mlier ditch is cut on the other side of the bank, and 
i^will jump on and off, in a few days, as well as any 
liter. 
The same eminent sportsman has given a useful hint 
liding to hounds, which particularly applies to your 
■ jr. * In the grass countries,' he says, * where the 
consist of live quicks and thorns, you will do well 
tiotice, when a hedge is cut, which way it is laid down 
• 4e top, and put your horse at it obliquely, with his 
'^^ from the root of the thorn, and the top of the thorn 
] weak will give way to the horse's legs ; but if he 
I straight against it, he stands a good chance of a fall ; 
if he goes obliquely, on the contrary plan, he reduces 
fall to a certainty, should the horse not clear any 
plasher which rises when the horse's knees are 
i^ but not so the other way.' 
Take the advice of an old sportsman, and do not 
I too far on the willing powers of your horses, 
than insist upon their coming home, when showing 
it signs of distress, let them remain at some village 
the night, leaving a whipper - in in attendance, 
ds of good hunters have been destroyed by the 
of this mere act of humanity towards exhausted 
in a noble and willing animal. 
On the subject of scent, I shall say nothing at present. 
f subjects ever excited more speculation, or the exercise 
i&Qre reasoning theory, than the one in question ; but, 
■^ the peasant of the Alps, who looked abroad for 
^^idness, we do not appear to have acquired anything 
^■firfactory by the search^ Harsh, drying winds, or im- 
.M|ding storms, appear to be the greatest obstacles to 
fluids working, but in the face of all other apparently 
^vourable circumstances, brilliant runs have been 
*^Perienced. Of its fleeting nature, perhaps the most 
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remarkable instance was related to me by a brotber 
master of hounds, on whoee veracity I can depend. He 
lost his fox at eleven o'clock, a.m. At two o'clock, pjl, 
he passed the place on his road home, and was told that 
his fox had passed a certain gateway. 

'''Impossible,' said his huntsman, 'for we tried that 
point.' 

" ' I saw him,' said a man at plough. 

" ' And so did I,' added his fellow-servant. 

" Sure enough the scent was there, and spoken to by 
half the pack, although too weak to carry on the chaai 
beyond the next field. After this, who can speculate on 
the certainty or uncertainty of scent ? 

" As regards the strength of your establishment, it nuij 
be considered presumptuous my dictating to you on thi^ 
point ; but let me recommend you to nave an eye to 
moderation in your kennel and stable. I consider four 
days a week as much as any man should hunt honndBi 
and it is also the best arrangement as r^ards his kennd, 
inasmuch as he then divides it into pacls whidi, for the 
most part, work together. By thus Incoming acquainted 
with each other, they work steadier and better, asd 
occasion the death instead of the loss of many a stout fox. 
Seventy couples of good working hounds will suffice ; and, 
unless some unforeseen, untoward circumstances arise, yoa 
will never have occasion to add to this amount. Of hones 
I would allow you quite a full complement ; first, on the 
score of your country, which requires a strong stable; 
secondly, because it also requires that things should be 
done in a first-rate style. 1 should say, then, that yoa 
should have fourteen horses for your own riding, and 
twelve for the use of your whippers-in. Let the latter be 
horses of power, but with sufficient breeding for your 
country ; strong horses not only last longer than sUglit , 
ones, but thej^ are not so liable to being lamed at fences | 
by the superior strength of their muscles, and the firmer 
texture of^ their skin. As to the mixture or separaticm of 
the sexes of the hounds in the field, there are so man? 
opinions on the subject, that I scarcely like to hazara 
mine. There ia an objection ajB;ainst all bitches in the 
pack in a woodland countnr, in the inferior power of 
their tongues ; but that will not operate with you ; and 
it is contended that, although quicker and readier in their 
work than dog\vo\md«^\i\i«^ «xe not so patient in diffieol- | 
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The safer plan, then, may be to mix the sexes in the 
Thia will about balance the account I would, 
advise you to have more bitches than dogs in 
nel, with a view to future proceedings." 
Jmnst now bring this tale to an end. Our hero 
" ' 1 hunself as a master of foxhounds in one of the 
tries in England, hunting them himself with the 
i tatisfaction to his field, and being generally con- 
one of the most popular of his class. Availing 
^ ol his own experience as a sportsman, and also of 
wtions of those who had long preceded him in 
^, he distinguished himself as a huntsman before 
[ of his second season, and the fame and reputa- 
r's HOUNDS " filled all the houses and stables 
r eoontry. His private character, likewise, was in 
esteem. Observant of all the relations of social 
._ \ gained the approbation of the good ; his example 
.bdkr towards reclaiming the evil propensities of the 
;i| and in the narrower sphere of private friendship, 
fKty cannot often produce a better specimen of this 
lo&y virtue than that exhibited by Frank Baby. 
it li€ never entered into the married state may excite 
Nnse, but he had more than once been heard to assign 
seasons for remaining single. In the first place, he 
unwilling to disturb his excellent mother in the en- 
nent of Amstead Abbey as her home, and she lived 
Q he had passed his fortieth year. Secondly, although 
leknowledged the truth of the assertion, that the heart 
nan is like a creeping plant, which withers unless it 
e something round which it can entwine, he had im- 
sd the notion, and much that he had seen and heard 
ortanately tended to confirm it, that a man devoted, 
» himself, to the sports of the field, was scarcely fitted 
the married state. 

Not one woman in fifty," he would say, " is a suitable 
9 for such a man, and that one it might not have been 
luck to find." 

lien, although far from being insensible to female 
rms, he was somewhat mistrustful of the duration of 
or power ; and the following couplet was often on his 
spe, when matrimony and its joys became the subject 
discourse : 

"Love may expire; the gay, the happy dream 
May turn to scorn, indifference, or esteem." 
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At all events he remamB a bachelor, and the question 
will be asked, *' Who is to inherit the family estates at hi 
decease ? " This is answered in a few wordfs. A vounger 
brother of his father's, not hitherto mentioned m these 
pages, has three sons, and to the eldest of them will tibe 
entiBkil be continued. But why has he not been mentumed ! 
For the simple reason, that his residence baa been in 
India since his twentieth year, and his reason for htvisg 
made it such, was the honourable feeling that an im- 
prudent marriage, as regarded station in life^ bad, as he 
imagined, rendered him somewhat obnoxiona to ue rest 
of his family. Imprudent it might have been, inasmiMh 
as it dropped him a degree in the nicely-balanced general 
scale of refined society, in other words, to a certain extent 
he had lost caste ; unhappy, it was not, for a better wife 
no man possessed, and it is more than probable that thii 
very circumstance may have had some weight in the 
breast of his kind-hearted nephew, in determining him to 
continue in the single state. At fldl eventa^ a bac&elor he 
remains, and rather an old one at present : but bis hooR 
is occasionally the resort of all the best ™iili'»« in the 
neighbourhood ; and, by his general conduct and deport- 
ment to all classes of persons, ne shows, bevond the power 
of refutation, that it is possible for a gentleman to oBfote 
liimsulf, with enthusiasm, to all the sporta of ikiod and 
field, simultaneously with the performance of all the 
duties imposed upon him, both by Qod and 
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